SANTIAGO,  CHILE’S  CHARM¬ 
ING  CAPITAL' 


TIIIO  r(‘<;i>nl  for  ('uphony  invariably  sliowii  in  tlic  constrnc- 
tion  of  words  is  Iar<;(*ly  rcsponsihlo  for  tlic  nnisi<-al  (pialitirs 
and  ^(‘iK'ral  hoaiity  of  tlu*  Spanisli  lan>iua<>;o.  For  instance', 
Santo  la<2;o  nii<;]it  liavo  served  tlic  purpose  of  indieatinjf  1)V 
name  tlie  patron  saint  of  Spain,  Saint  dames,  but  it  would  have  been 
harder  to  say  and  less  musical  than  Santiago,  so  they  dropped  the 
"o,”  uniteel  the  tw(»  words,  and  thus  we  have  the  name  of  the  saint, 
the  famous  battle  cry  of  Spain,  and  linally  the  name  of  one  of  tiie 
fairest  and  most  alluring  cities  of  the  western  world  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  of  Phile. 

Not  that  this  was  all  of  its  name  originally.  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
the  dauntless  coiupiistador  who  founded  the  city,  was  j)atriotic  as 
well  as  religious,  and  when  he  gave  the  name  of  the  saint  to  the  future 
city  he  added  thereto  the  nanu*  of  his  native  j)rovince  in  Spain, 
Estremadura,  so  that  the  full  name  of  the  city  is  Santiago  de  Nueva 
Estremadura,  or  Saint  James  of  New  Estremadura.  That  being  a 
little  too  long  for  ortlinary  and  general  use,  the  ('hileans  as  well  as 
foreignei’s  have  cut  it  down  to  merely  Santiago. 

At  this  writing  it  has  been  just  377  years  since  Pedro  de  Valdivia, 
with  his  little  band  of  lot)  worn  Spanish  soldiers  and  adventurers, 
founded  the  first  town  in  Chile  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  that 
nature  had  raised,  or  perhaps  drop])ed,  near  the  center  of  a  beautiful 
level  j)lain  in  the  heart  of  a  country  of  magnificent  mountains.  That 
plain,  or  central  valley,  stretches  out  for  a  distance  of  over  40  miles 
in  length  with  an  average  width  of  about  IS.  Toward  the  east,  about 
10  miles  from  the  eminence  or  hill,  rise  abruptly  the  splendid  peaks 
of  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes,  some  of  them  over  IS, 000  feet  in  height, 
while  toward  the  west,  not  ([uite  so  far  away,  the  Cordillera  de  la 

>l!y  Kdwiinl  Albes,  of  I’uii  .Vmtripan  Ciiioii  stall. 
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AS  TIIK  DAY  WANKS  IN'  SANTIACD. 

Tlio  ahovp  i-i  a  repriHiuction  of  an  unusual  |)liol();iraph  of  Saul  Uiko  taken  from  the  I  op  of  t  he  Cerrode  Santa  I.ueia.  in  the  heart  of  the  eity.  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  mist  liecins  to  form  in  the  valley.  Itisine  high  above  the  mist  Indt  may  he  seen  the  snovveapiK'd  odes  still  shiniii);  in  the  deelinim.’  rays  of  the 
sun.  seemincly  in  the  very  outskirts  of  the  eity  and  yet  many  mi'es  awuv. 


Courfwiy  of  Zig-Zae,  Santiago.  Chile. 

A  I'AHTIAI.  VIKW  OF  SANTIAGO  FROM  THE  TOI*  OF  SANTA  LUCIA. 

“Here,  at  an  elevation  of  a  little  less  than  IlOfect.  the  visitor  seenres  a  panoramic  view  that  is  siiiierh.  Around  the  base  of  this  pedestal  clusters  the  city  with  its  spire  . 
turrets,  domes,  and  towers,  its  open  s<piaresand  straiitlit  streets,  while  lieyond  it  to  the  east  and  northeast  rise  the  hoary  heads  of  the  Andes.  iieriKtlually  covered 
with  their  gli.steninR  draiteries  of  snow,  sometimes  thinlv  veiled  with  driftinR.  diaphanous  clouds,  and  again  standing  out'in  hold  relief  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
skies,  giant  sentinels  that  seem  to  stand  guard  over  theirloved  jewel  of  the  plain.  ’’ 


Courtesy  of  Hume  &  Walker. 

THE  ALAMEDA,  OK  AVEXIDA  DE  LAS  DELKT AS.  SANTIAfH*. 

This  wonderful  hoiilcvard  traverses  the  city  in  practically  a  straight  line  for  a  distiince  of  over  :{  miles,  having  an  average  width  of  over  32.')  feet.  ( )n  either  side  nms  a  broad 
driveway  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  naiiKed  by  some  of  the  finest  business  houses  and  residences;  inside  these  driveways  come  the  tracks  of  the  street  railways,  while 
the  wide  middle  portion  is  taken  up  by  the  ‘paseo’  or  walk  for  pedestrians.  This  is  a  succession  of  jiarks  with  trees,  flower  beds,  shrubs,  and  plants,  while  at  short  intervals 
are  placed  busts,  statues,  and  monuments  commeinoniting  the  country's  great  men.  So  numerous  are  these  statues  that  the  .\lameda  has  lieen  aptly  called  ('bile’s  “Hall 
of  Fame." 
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('osla  l)iir  the  way  to  tlio  I’aoilic  Ocoan.  lii  this  jiivat  ainpliitheater, 
witli  its  (Micirclinjj  mountain  walls.  IVdro  dc  Valdivia  startod  tlio  tirst 
])crinaiuMit  sottlcinont  of  C'hile. 

Soip.o  livo  years  i)rior  to  this  event,  one  Diego  de  Alniagro,  eixt- 
while  eoinpanion  to  Cortez  in  Mexi<‘o  and  later  associated  with  tin* 
ecpially  famous  Pizarro  in  Peru,  had  set  out  to  invade  this  section  of 
the  country  with  an  army  of  5()()  Spaniards  and  a  large  number  of 
natiA'e  Peruvians.  With  this  force  he  left  Peru  to  march  overland 
into  the  regions  where  he  had  been  told  by  the  Incas  gohl  and  other 
spoils  of  compiest  were  to  be  found  in  greatest  profusion.  The  line 
of  march  selected,  after  crossing  the  desert  of  Atacama,  was  along 
the  Cordillera  route  over  the  diflicult  mountain  trails.  Lack  of  ])ro- 
visions,  the  rigors  and  nerve-racking  hardships  of  climbing  ov(*r  the 
icy  peaks,  traveming  clilVs  and  crags  and  ileep  ravines  with  arms  ainl 
ac<‘outcrmeids,  with  no  means  of  subsistence  offered  by  the  country 
and  constantly  harassed  by  attacks  (tf  the  native  Indians,  m*  woinh'r 
the  expedition  became  disheartened;  and  after  rea<*hing  the  central 
plain  of  Chile,  where  the  worn  soldiers  rested  for  a  time,  Almagro  gave 
up  the  attempted  comjuest  and  returned  late  in  the  year  15:16  with 
the  shattered  remnant  of  Ids  forces  to  Peru,  where,  some  time  there¬ 
after,  he  suffered  a  tragic  death  as  a  result  of  having  incurreil  the 
enmity  of  Pizarro. 

Four  yeai’s  after  this  disastrous  occurrence,  Valdivia,  one  of  his 
boldest  and  most  trusted  captains,  was  selected  by  Pizarro  to  head 
another  expedition  into  the  same  region.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  of 
Almagro’s  failure,  Valdivia  led  his  little  band  straight  through  the 
dreary  wastes  of  the  desert  of  Atacama  with  as  little  dela}'  as  ptissible, 
and  taking  a  route  nearer  the  coast  avoidetl  the  mountains  as  he  j)ro- 
ceeded  southward.  Notwithstanding  many  hardships  and  numerous 
battles  with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  kept  on  their  undaunted  way 
ami  finally  reached  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho  River  where  it  ])asses 
close  to  the  hill  already  mentioned,  known  to  the  natives  as  “  Huelen,'’ 
meaning  misery  or  misfortune,  which  Valdivia  liimself  named  Santa 
Lucia,  ami  where  he  determined  to  make  his  first  stand  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  conquest  of  this  fair  land  of  promise.  Here  he  built  the 
fii-st  fort,  and  on  that  very  s{)ot  to-day  stands  the  marble  statue  of 
the  liero,  on  the  base  of  which  is  inscribed  a  legend  which  may  be 
freely  translated  as  follow’s: 

Don  Pedro  ValdiHa,  the  valiant  Estreinadnran  captain,  first  Governor  of  Chile, 
who  on  this  very  spot  encamped  his  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  coinpierors  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1540,  {jivinj;  to  these  rocks  the  name  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  form¬ 
ing:  of  them  a  bulwark.  He  planned  and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago  February  12, 
1541. 

Valdivia  laid  out  his  little  town  on  the  sejuare,  checkerboard  plan, 
at  the  base  (»f  the  hill,  and  the  adventurei-s  began  the  construction 
of  their  ])rimitive  homes  out  of  dried-mud  bricks  and  straw,  depend- 


A  COKNKU  OF  TIIK  PLAZA  OK  AKMAS,  SAXTIAOO,  CHILE. 

Dus  handsome  suuaro.  laid  oii(  hy  the  founder  of  the  citv,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  some  :i75  years  ago  as  the  “Plaza  Slayor,"  is  still  the  eenter  of  the  eitv’s  life  during  the 
lialmy  evenings  of  the(;hileaii  spring,  summer,  and  falf.  The  fine  shade  trees.  intersiH-rsed  with  palms,  firs,  orange'trees.atido’eanders;  the  profusion  of  semitropieal 
plants  and  shrubs;  the  pave<l  walks  bordered  here  and  there  with  beds  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  eool  green  ot  the  grass  plots,  all  combine  to  lend  a  pic¬ 
turesque  setting  to  the  animated  .scene. 


SAN  I'IAdO.  ('ll  II, K  S  CIIAIiMlXd  CAI’I  I  AI.. 
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iiijX  on  till'  little  Idi't  to  protect  llieiii  I'roin  llie  nltjieks  of  the  sn \'ji^(‘s. 
Miinv  ol'  th(‘  soldiers  of  Tort  line  Inid  l)idii<j:ht  with  them  their  wives, 
iiiid  (juite  an  assortment  of  domestic  Fowls  and  animals,  while  a  ninn- 
h<*r  of  pric'sts  had  aeeompanii'd  the  ('.xjiedition  to  see  to  its  spiritual 
welfare'.  This  litth*  hand  had  come  to  stay  and  tlu'V  stayi'd.  But 
it  took  all  the  indoinitahh'  eoura<;(',  the  utti'r  disrc'j'ard  of  dan»;('r, 
th('  splendid  physical  laiwers.  and  th('  uneon([Uei'al)l('  will  of  tlu' 
Spanish  con([uistadores  to  overcome  tlu'  odds  ajjainst  them.  But 
what  can'd  th('  Spanish  ad vc'ut uic'is  of  those  tiiiU's  for  odds  ^  I’uder 
such  h'adc'is  as  (’orte'z.  Bizarro.  S('hastian  d('  Benah'a/.ar,  and  otlu'is, 
a  h'w  hundred  had  con([U{'r('d  whole  nations,  h'als  unparalh'led  in 
th('  history  of  tlu'  world. 

Six  months  aftc'r  tlu'  foundinj;  of  tlu*  litth'  si'tth'iiM'iit  it  was 
vc'iy  iK'arly  wipc'd  out  (d'  ('xistenci'.  Valdivia,  whose'  re'sth'ss,  ad- 
ve'iituroiis  spirit  de'sire'd  to  ('.xte'ud  the  dominion  of  Spain  ove'r  as 
k'li'^e  an  area  as  possible',  had  se't  out  with  the  major  |)int  of  his 
ii<;htin<'  force  to  con([U('r  the'  territory  as  far  as  the'  Bio-Bio  Ivive'r, 
l('avin»j  a  ‘larrison  of  only  .40  cavalry  and  'JO  infatitry  to  prote'ct  the 
new  town.  4’he  Indiiins,  who  had  watched  the  construction  of 
|)('rmane'nt  hahitations  hy  the'  white's  with  jealous  e'Ve's,  took  advaii- 
tauje'  of  the'  opportunity  and  attacked  the  settlers  with  a  lar^e  force' 
inimhe'rinj;,  ace'oi'diuj;  to  some  authoritie's,  about  (i.OOO  ir.e'ii.  The' 
little'  <;arrise)n  re'sisted  heroically,  hut  the'ir  ne'wly  built  house's  were' 
hiirne'd  and  de'strove'd  and  the  whole  colony  was  coinpelle'd  to  retre'at 
to  the'  fort  which  \'al(liA'ia’s  fore'sijiht  had  provided.  Ih'ie  the'y 
foufiht  stuhhornly  until,  accordin*;  to  seme'  authoritie's,  Valdiviji 
returued  with  his  horse'U’.en,  e'harjje'el  boldly  into  the'  ranks  e)f  the' 
saviiej;es,  and  put  them  to  fli>;ht.  Othe'r  eiccounts  ejive  the  credit 
of  the'  vie-tory  to  a  de'voted  favorite  of  Valdivia's,  Dona  liu'z  vSuare'z, 
who  is  Side!  te»  have  he'ise'lf  led  the  small  detae'hment  of  e'enalry  h'ft 
for  the  (le'fe'ns|e*  of  the  jdae'e  auel  whie-h  liuidly  heat  e»lf  the  Inelians. 
At  iinv  rate,  tju'  Indiiins  we're'  liindly  ele'fe'iited  and  routed,  hut  house's 
iind  [U'ovisioiis  had  he'en  ele'stroyed  iind  Valdivia  was  feir  a  time 
in  sore  stniits  to  liuel  me'iins  eif  suhsiste'iie'e'  feir  his  little  e'eilemy. 
lie  linally  se'iit  eme  eif  his  e'ajitains,  .Vlonzo  Monrov  (some  authoritie's 
state  that  he  also  sent  eme  Peelro  Miranda),  to  Peru  tei  spread  the 
news  in  that  vice'reiyalty  eif  Spain  that  rie-Ii  etold  mine's  hael  he'en 
discovereel  in  Chile,  In  reality,  fijeild  and  either  minerals  hael  he'en 
feiunel  in  the'  valU'y  of  Quillota  anel  the  heijie's  anel  e'X})e'e'tatieins  eif 
the  ceilonists  hael  he'en  fully  aremsed.  As  Valelivia  hael  fore'seen, 
no  seieiner  hael  this  news  reae-heel  Peru  than  reinforee'ments  anel 
supplies  were  sent  to  him,  while  aelelitieinal  ceilemists  he'e^an  to  jamr 
in.  The  teiwn  was  rehuilt  anel  he<;an  tei  thrive.  A  plaza  was  laid 
out  ne'iir  the  e-e'iiter  eif  the  villa"e,  a  jn'inutixe  little  park  whie-h  has 
now  h('('(ime'  the  famous  Plaza  de  Aimas;  a  small  weiode'ii  church 


SAXTIAI’.O’S  UAIIAVAY  STATION'S. 

'I’oii:  The  Mapocho  station,  for  trans-Andean  and  northern  lines  of  railway.  .Middle:  The  train  shed 
of  the  Mapocho  station.  Bottom:  Train  shed  of  the  Central  Railway  station. 
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It  is  in  lliis  l>nii(tin^  that  the  ('hilcaii  (  on^’U  voinpoMMi  (»f  i  in*  aial  (  luiinhrr  of  Ih'puiic  s.  iin  els 

to  enact  national  Ic^'i-^lat  ion.  <  )ne  of  the  reainri's  of  the  luhhhnt:  is  its  great  central  hall.  -12  meters  long 
and  1.1  meters  wide,  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  j<»inl  a.sseinhly  of  the  two  houses  when  the  Presulenl 
«lelivers  his  messages  and  when  an  inauguration  of  a  new  I'resident  takes  plai*o.  In  the  lower  picture 
may  he  seen  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  ('hanil>cr  of  Peputios.  with  iJ'^  handsome  sp(*akor’s  desk  and 
alioveit  the  hue  mural  painting  representing  (he  fii>i  (  liileriii  Na\\. 
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was  l)iiilt  faciii"  oik*  side  of  this  park,  a  litth*  modest  structure  which 
lias  i^iveu  place  to  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Saiitiaffo  of  to-day. 

Kt'.'ri’al  vij^ilaiice  in  those*  (*ar!y  days  of  tin*  city’s  history  was  the 
price*  of  safety,  for  Valdivia  iu  his  efforts  to  extend  his  domiuioii 
toward  tlu*  south  had  come  in  contact  with  the  hold(*st  amt  fiercest 
as  W(*ll  as  in  some  n*sp(*cts  most  intelli<;(‘nt  of  all  the  al)ori<;inal 
trilH*s  of  the  Southern  ('ontim*nt  thc!  Araucanians.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  their  chiefs  was  known  as  (’au|)olican,  and  unih'r 
his  skillful  l(*adershi])  the  Indians  won  num(*rous  victories  over  tin* 
Spaniards.  In  one  of  th(*s(*  savage  battles  Valdivia  was  kill(*d.  but 
fortunat(*ly  his  successor  was  the  able  Sjianish  leader.  Villagra. 
under  whose  generalship  the  colonists  succeed(*d  in  stopping  tin* 
Araucanians  before  they  reached  Santiago.  Some  time  ther(*afl(>r 
('aupolican  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  executed.  As  an 
instanci*  showing  the  characteristic  generosity  of  the  Chileans  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  th<*y  hav<*  p(*rpetuat<*d  the  memory  of  tin*  brave 
warrior  by  erecting  a  beautiful  statue  of  Caupolican  in  the  j)la/.a  on 
tlu^  Cerro  Santa  Lucia. 

Another  valiant  chii*f  of  the  Araucanians  was  named  Lautaro. 
lie  organized  the  scatt(*red  tribes  of  bis  people  into  a  n*gular  trained 
army  with  its  divisions.  r(*giments,  compani(*s.  etc.,  and  provi'd  him- 
S(*lf  a  remarkable  military  genius.  ()n<*  of  his  feats  was  tlu*  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards  at  Concepcion  and  the  complete  destruction  of  that 
colony,  lie  gained  ipiite  a  numb(*r  of  victori(*s  ov<*r  his  whiti^  foes 
befoi-e  he,  too,  was  captured  and  kill<*d.  Xotwithstandirg  the  loss 
of  their  two  greatest  l(*ad(*rs,  tlu*  Araucanians  kept  up  tlu*ir  heroic 
opposition  to  the  foreign  invaders  of  their  country  and  maintained 
their  freedom  for  centuries.  A  sort  of  truci*  was  linallv  established 
between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  tlu*  rights  of  the  Araucanians  being 
recognized  and  their  territory  remaining  practically  undisturb(*d. 
Kv(*ntually,  when  the  Chileans  d(*clar<*d  their  independence  of  tlu* 
mother  country  in  1810  and  began  their  lu*roic  fight  for  liberty,  the 
Araucanians  joined  them  and  fought  with  them  side  by  side  until 
the  Kepublic  was  established. 

The  ])lain  in  which  Santiago  is  located  is  a  veritable  garden  s))ot. 
The  rich  soil,  salubrious  climati*,  advantageous  location,  and  tlu* 
mineral  wealth  of  the  n(*arbv  mountainous  region  soon  attract(*d 
large  numbei-s  of  colonists  and  the  little  city  grew  apace.  Even  as 
(*arly  as  loo'i  the  King  of  Spain  attached  enough  importance  to  tlu* 
new  city  to  grant  it  a  sp(*cial  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant  holding  in  his  paw  a  ban*  sword.  A  replica  of  this  shield  may 
be  seen  to-day,  carved  in  stom*  over  a  bundn'd  years  ago,  gracing 
tlu*  fa(;ad<*  of  tlu*  Camino  di*  las  Ninas  on  Santa  laicia. 

From  the  little  collection  of  jirimitivi*  mud  huts  at  the  liase  of  tlu* 
“llui'l(*n”  hill  in  \'aldivia’s  time  to  tlu*  cosmopolitan  city  of  San¬ 
tiago  of  the  pn*s(*nt  with  its  100, ()()()  people  is  a  far  cry,  indeed.  'I'lu* 


\  IKWS  |\-  TIIK  CIIII.KAN  »  Al’JTAI,. 

l  op:  The  huiiclsoiiio  Calhcdral  of  ;jajitiago  which  occupies  the  site  on  uliicli  J'ciiro  dc  \  aldivia  cui  ird 
the  first  little  wooden  church  in  Chile.  .Middle:  A  section  of  the  south  side  of  the  .\vcnida  dc  las 
Ih'licias.  liottom:  Specimens  of  Snntiaeo's  handsome  private  residences. 


nil-:  I'Ai.Ai  in  nK  i.a  monkka,  sAs  riAcio. 


rpiH  i  :  I'lu'  Haza  uiul  J’alat  io  (If  la  Moiioda.  the  oflicial  rcsidi’iice  of  the  I’rcsidi'iil  of  the  Uopulilio  of 
Chile,  in  which  are  also  hwaled  the  ministries  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  of  iustice  and  public 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  mint  and  national  treasury.  Lower;  \'icw  of  the  olTicial  rect'ption  room  of 
the  I’re.sident  of  Chile,  in  I  he  I’alaeio  de  la  .\loneda. 
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liistoiy  of  its  oarly  struggles,  of  its  misfortunes  from  earthquakes 
and  floods,  of  its  heroic  fight  for  liberty  during  the  war  of  inde- 
jiendence,  while  an  interesting  story,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
brief  sketch.  Earthquakes  of  a  serious  nature  have  not  visited  the 
city  for  many  years;  the  floods  of  the  Rio  Mapocho  have  been 
curbed  by  scientific  canalization.  The  battle  of  Maipu  (April  5, 
1818)  settled  the  question  of  C'hilean  independence  forever,  and  the 
remaining  space  of  this  article  may  well  be  taken  up  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  charming  capital  as  it  is 
now. 

As  the  writer’s  memory  reverts  to  pleasant  days  spent  in  theChilean 
capital,  there  are  some  features  of  the  city  that  stand  out  above  the 
commonplace,  features  that  add  their  individual  elements  to  the 
charm  that  casts  its  spell  over  the  visitor.  In  the  first  place,  San¬ 
tiago  is  more  distinctly  Spanish  in  sentiment,  custom,  and  social 
usage  than  are  the  cities  of  the  east  coast  of  South  ^Vmerica.  A  sin¬ 
gle  evening  spent  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas  will  liring  that  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  even  the  most  casual  observer.  This  handsome 
square,  laid  out  by  the  foimder  of  the  city  some  375  years  ago  as  the 
“Plaza  Mayor,”  is  still  the  center  of  the  city’s  life  during  the  balmy 
evenings  of  the  (’hilean  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  The  fine  shade 
trees,  interspersed  with  palms,  firs,  orange,  and  oleanders;  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  semitropical  plants  and  shrubs;  the  paved  walks  bordered 
here  and  there  with  beds  of  bright  and  fragrant  flowers;  and  the  cool 
green  of  the  grass  plots,  all  combine  to  lend  a  picturesque  setting  to 
the  animated  scene  when  the  charming,  dark-eyed  senoritas,  invari¬ 
ably  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  chaperons,  promenade  grace¬ 
fully  and  leisurely  in  an  endless  procession  around  and  around  the 
encircling  paseo.  Promenading  in  an  opposite  direction  is  the  admir¬ 
ing  stream  of  youthful  cavaliers  of  the  capital,  many  of  them  in  the 
striking  uniforms  of  the  Chilean  Army  and  Navy,  observing  the 
utmost  propriety  and  decorum  hut  thoroughly  conscious  of  any  co¬ 
quettish  and  languorous  glances  thrown  their  way,  while  an  admir¬ 
able  military  band  adds  its  strains  of  enchanting  music  to  the  occasion 
from  a  picturesque  and  arborlike  structure  built  over  the  walk  near 
one  corner  of  the  park.  Here  friends  and  acquaintances  meet  to 
spend  a  social  hour  or  two,  and  the  numerous  seats  are  occupied  by 
the  older  people  who  come  to  hear  the  music  and  to  watch  the  prom- 
enaders,  while  they  discuss  the  news  and  events  of  the  day. 

On  the  four  sides  of  the  plaza  are  several  handsome  buildings,  the 
most  interesting,  perhaps,  being  the  cathedral  which  stands  on  the 
west  side  on  the  very  spot  where  the  first  humble  little  wooden  church 
ever  built  in  Chile  was  erected  by  Valdivia’s  men.  Independent  of 
its  handsome  architectural  features,  this  religious  edifice  is  of  great 
interest  because  of  the  historic  and  intrinsic  value  of  some  of  the 
treasures  it  contains.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  mon- 
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This  is  one  of  the  historic  buildings  of  the  Chilean  capital.  It  was  originally  commenced  in  1621,  but  for  various  reasons  was  not  completed  until  1807.  It  was  formerly  the  home 
of  the  “Cajas  Reales, ”  or  royal  treasury,  and  also  of  the  colonial  “tribunals  of  justice."  In  this  edifice  are  preserved  the  archives  of  the  city,  the  first  standard  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile,  a  valuable  collection  of  commemorative  medals,  old  plans  and  views  of  Santiago,  and  portraits  of  the  old  Spanish  governors  from  Pedro  de  Valdivia  down  to  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  independenoe. 


CourtMy  of  Hume  A  Walker. 

EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  THE  PAL.\CIO  DE  JUSTICIA,  SANTIAGO. 
Upper:  Front  (agade  of  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Lower;  The  artistic  entrance  to  the  supreme  court  room. 
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stranco,  altar  ornaments,  and  sanctuary  lamp  in  the  cliaj)el  of  tlie 
Holy  Sacrament,  all  of  which  are  of  pure,  massive  silver  beautifully 
carved  and  wrou^lit,  and  somethin};  over  200  years  old;  a  reclining, 
life-size  statue  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  carved  from  the  trunk  of  a 
great  pear  tree*  with  remarkable  skill,  which  once  belonged  to  tin* 
monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  whence  it  was  remov('d  in  1766;  a  crystal 
chandelier,  once  hung  in  the  national  library,  which  lighted  the  night 
sessions  of  the  first  National  Congress  of  independent  Chile;  and 
the  grand  organ,  said  to  he  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Americas,  which 
was  acquired  through  a  fortuitous  accident.  It  is  said  to  have  h(*en 
on  a  ship  hound  for  Australia,  intended  for  one  of  the  large  English 
churclies,  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  attempting  to  pass  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  organ  was  salvaged,  and  sid)sequently 
transported  to  the  cathedral. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  palace  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Bishop  of  Santiago,  also  a  handsome  structure.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  plaza  are  to  he  found  the  central  post  ofhee  and  the 
historic  huildin};s  of  the  intendencia  and  municipal  offices.  On  the 
south  and  east  sides  of  the  square  are  tlie  Portal  Fernandez  ('oncha 
and  the  Portal  MacClure,  f)uildings  whose  lower  stories  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  arcades  in  which  are  numerous  retail  stores 
and  shops  as  well  as  stalls  where  are  to  he  found  potted  plants  and 
cut  flowers  and  some  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  grown  in  tlu' 
Americas. 

In  addition  to  the  open  scpiares  and  plazas,  Santiago  boasts  of  three 
handsome  public  parks,  viz,  the  Panpie  Cousino,  the  Panpie  I''orestal, 
and  the  Cerro  Santa  Lucia.  Handsome  slnide  trees,  beautiful 
driveways,  beds  of  gorgeous  flowers,  fountains,  statues,  etc.,  grace 
the  first  two  mentioned,  hut  otlier  metropolitan  cities  have  similar 
playgrounds  for  their  people.  Santa  Lucia,  however,  that  historic 
hill  once  known  as  “Huelen,”  is  unique.  No  city  of  modern  times, 
as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  has  anything  just  like  it.  It  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  things  beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  t'hilean  cajiifal, 
and  must  needs  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  No  written  descrij)- 
tion  can  adequately  present  its  artistic  beauty,  but  the  following 
may  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  little  idea  of  its  charm. 

It  was  Don  Benjamin  Vicuna  MacKenna,  one  of  Santiago’s  greatest 
benefactors,  who  was  rc'sponsible  for  the  transformation  of  the 
rugged  mass  of  projecting  basaltic  rock,  once  Valdivia’s  fort  and 
subsequently  for  many  years  used  as  a  sort  of  ])otter’s  field  and 
burying  ground  for  non-( 'at holies,  malefactors,  etc.,  into  the  delight¬ 
ful  pleasun*  r(*sort  of  to-day.  The  e.xistence  of  this  isolati'd  hill 
in  the  centi'r  of  a  smoolli  and  level  plain  has  been  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  geologists,  for  tlie  character  of  the  rock  is  entindy  different 
from  that  of  the  mountains  of  the  region  and  no  other  basaltic 
strata  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


Courtesy  of  Hume  &  Walker. 

EXTEKIOU  AND  INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  THE  TEATRO  MUNICIPAL,  SANTIAGO. 

In  this  structure  some  of  the  greatest  opera  singers  in  the  world,  such  as  Madame  Patti,  Caruso,  and 
others,  have  delighted  the  cultured  audiences  of  the  Chilean  capital.  The  building  was  destroy^  by 
fire  in  1870  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  2,000,  and  with  its  elegant  furnish¬ 
ings  and  appointments  cost  about  3,500,000  pesos.  In  the  lower  illustration,  which  gives  some  idea  of 
the  handsome  appearance  of  the  entrance  hall,  may  be  seen  the  One  marble  stairways  which  lead  to 
the  upper  tier  of  uoxes. 
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THE  PALACIO  I)E  BELLAS  ARTES,  SANTIAGO. 

This  is  one  of  tho  handsomest  of  the  newer  public  buildings  of  the  Chilean  capital.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western  section  being  used  by  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  eastern  portion  being  occupied  by  the  museum  proper.  Tho  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  sculptural  works,  many  being  by  native  Chilean 
sculptors.  Kspecially  noteworthy  are  Nicanor  Plata’s  “Quimora'*  and  the  celebrated  group  entitled  '‘The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  the  work  of  Virginio  Arias.  In  tho 

fEallcrics  siirroun<linK  tlio  main  salon  arc  to  bo  found  many  of  the  works  of  Chile’s  most  famous  artists  as  well  as  some  notable  works  of  the  old  masters. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  Vicuna  MacKenna  saw  the 
possibility  of  transforming  the  hill  into  a  beauty  spot  in  compari¬ 
son  with  which  the  famed  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratification  of  his  homesick  queen,  dwindle 
into  insignificance.  It  is  located  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
city,  near  the  head  of  the  famed  Avenida  de  las  Delicias,  the  splendid 
boulevard  that  divides  the  capital  into  two  parts.  The  ornate  and 
stately  entrance,  with  the  broad,  graceful  sweep  of  its  stairways, 
its  curving  terraces,  artistic  pavilions,  domes,  and  statues,  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  striking  architectural  features  of  the  city.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  Alameda  to  the  massive,  artistically 
wrought  iron  gates  on  both  sides  of  which  stand  marble  columns 
surmounted  by  bronze  statues  of  soldiers  in  armor  holding  aloft  the 
electric  arc  lamps  which  light  the  circular  esplanade  within.  In 
the  center  of  this  inclosure  is  a  large  basin  covered  with  blooming 
water  lilies,  the  water  being  furnished  from  a  fountain  whose  con¬ 
stantly  falling  showers  on  festive  occasions  are  lighted  by  an  electric 
device  beneath,  giving  an  effect  of  falling  drops  and  sprays  of  light 
that  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

Leading  from  the  main  entrance  a  circling  and  gradually  ascend¬ 
ing  carriage  driveway  skirts  along  a  succession  of  artistic  terraces, 
stone  stairways,  rustic  bridges,  and  occasional  kiosks,  until  it  stops 
about  halfway  to  the  top  in  a  wide  terrace.  Here  is  located  a  spa¬ 
cious  open  pavilion,  provided  with  comfortable  seats  for  loungers 
and  a  number  of  tables  and  chairs  where  the  visitor  may  refresh  him¬ 
self  with  cooling  drinks  and  delicious  dishes  prepared  by  the  cafe. 
During  the  pleasant  evenings  an  orchestra  provides  music  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care 
to  dance.  Not  far  from  this  terrace,  a  little  liigher  up  on  the  hill, 
stands  the  handsome  mausoleum  of  Don  Benjamin  Vicuna  MacKenna 
in  which  rest  the  remains  of  the  designer  and  donor  of  tliis  exquisite 
pleasure  resort,  while  just  before  reaching  the  terrace  on  one  side 
of  the  driveway  may  be  seen  a  small,  heavy,  wooden  door  apparently 
built  into  a  solid  cliff  of  rock.  It  leads  to  a  most  interesting  sub¬ 
terranean  chamber — tbe  seismographical  observatory  of  Chile. 

From  the  terrace  the  summit  is  reached  by  beautifully  shaded 
paths  which  wind  gradually  upward  between  dark  masses  of  trees 
and  banks  of  gorgeous  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  here 
and  there  cool  grottoes  and  shady  nooks  provided  with  benches, 
along  small  cliffs  from  which  trickle  little  streams  of  water  and  minia¬ 
ture  cascades,  side  paths  sometimes  leading  to  small  terraces  from 
which  views  of  the  city  may  be  had,  until  finally  the  visitor  reaches 
the  circular  kiosk  at  the  very  top.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  a  httle 
less  than  400  feet,  he  secures  a  panoramic  view  that  is  superb. 
Around  the  base  of  this  pedestal  clusters  the  city  with  its  spires, 
steeples,  turrets,  domes,  and  towers,  its  open  squares  and  straight 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SANTIAOO. 

Top:  'I'he  famous  University  of  Ciiile,  situated  on  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias.  Middle:  Tlie  Catholic 
I'niversity,  also  located  on  the  Alameda.  Hottom:  The  Instituto  PedaKoKico,  or  Institute  for  Teachers. 
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streets,  wliilc  beyond  it  to  the  east  and  northeast  rise  the  hoary 
heads  of  the  Andes,  perpetually  eov'ered  with  their  glistening  dra- 
])eries  of  snow,  sometimes  thinly  veiled  with  drifting,  diaphanous 
clouds  and  again  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  tleep  blue 
of  the  skies,  giant  sentinels  that  seem  to  staiul  guard  over  their  loved 
jewel  of  the  ])lain.  To  the  west  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa  bounds 
the  view,  its  rugged  peaks  being  somewhat  lower  than  the  Andean 
giants,  while  toward  the  south  the  level  plain  extends  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  succession  of  green  fields,  regularly  laid  out  farms, 
and  wide  meadows  on  which  graze  great  herds  of  cattle  and  droves 
of  horses,  a  picture  of  jieace  and  plenty  that  adds  another  element 
to  complete  the  charming  panorama.  For  beauty  of  location  and 
environment  the  writer  knows  of  no  inland  city  in  tlie  world  that 
rivals  the  Chilean  capital. 

Another  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  city  is  the  Avenida  de 
las  Delicias  alluded  to  above.  This  wonderful  boulevard  traverses 
the  city  in  practically  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  over  3  miles, 
having  an  average  width  of  325  feet  or  more.  On  either  side  runs 
a  broad  driveway  for  carriages  and  automobiles,  flanked  by  some 
of  the  finest  residences  and  modern  business  houses;  inside  these 
driveways  come  the  tracks  of  the  street  railway,  while  the  wide 
middle  portion  of  the  boulevard  is  taken  up  by  the  “paseo”  or  walk 
for  pedestrians.  This  is  almost  a  succession  of  little  parks,  flower 
beds,  slirubs,  and  plants,  while  at  short  intervals  are  placed  busts, 
statues,  and  monuments  commemorating  the  country’s  great  men. 
So  numerous  are  these  statues  that  the  Alameda  has  been  aptly 
calleil  (fliile’s  “  Hall  of  Fame.”  Four  rows  of  fine  poplar  trees,  extend¬ 
ing  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  boulevard,  divide  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  several  modes  of  travel  referred  to  from  one  another. 

Among  the  prominent  monuments  that  adorn  the  Alameda,  in 
addition  to  the  fine  commemorative  busts  and  smaller  statues  of 
various  noted  patriots,  military  heroes,  scientists,  and  philan¬ 
thropists,  are  three  of  special  note.  The  first  of  these  is  the  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  the  great  hero  of 
Chile,  whose  military  genius  was  such  a  powerful  factor  in  gaining 
for  the  country  its  independence.  The  warrior  is  represented  riding 
his  spirited  war  horse  over  the  crouching  form  of  an  enemy  standard 
bearer.  Tlie  second  of  the  great  monuments  is  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  ‘‘llannihal  of  the  Andes,” 
who  came  from  his  native  Argentina  with  a  body  of  well-trained 
troops  over  the  great  Cordillera  and  jointly  with  O’Higgins  defeated 
the  Sjianiards  in  the  decisive  battles  that  gave  Chile  her  independence 
'i'lie  third  of  the  series  is  the  memorial  statue  of  Don  Benjamin 
Vicuna  MacKenna,  historian  and  philanthropist,  whose  construc¬ 
tive  efforts  to  beautify  his  beloved  city  gave  it  the  Cerro  de  Santa 
Lucia,  the  Parque  Forestal,  and  the  canalization  of  the  Rio  Mapocho, 


Courtesy  of  Hume  &  Walker. 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SANTIAGO. 

Top:  The  Cuartel  de  Artillerla,  or  artillery  quarters.  Middle:  The  arsenal,  a  massive  brick  building, 
2U0  meters  in  length  and  60  meters  in  depth,  in  which  are  stored  the  munitions  of  war.  Uottom:  The 
“Escuela  Militar^'  or  military  academy. 


VIEWS  OF  SANTIAGO. 

I'pper;  The  {'alle  Ahuinada,  one  of  the  Inisincss  streets  of  the  oapital,  in  which  arc  to  l>e  found  many 
of  the  leading  retail  shops,  Ixjwer:  Oneol  the  most  modern  and  elegatit  of  Santiago’s  hotels,  loeateil 
on  the  t'alle  Ahumada. 
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iiiul  whoso  literary  fjonius  has  given  to  posterity  the  story  of  liis 
country's  heroic  history.  The  paseo  of  the  Alameda  is  a  favorite 
playground  for  the  children,  and  the  presence  of  the  many  monu¬ 
ments  leads  their  youthful  minds  to  a  study  of  that  history  and  a 
patriotic  love  of  country  that  might  well  he  emulated  in  other  lands. 

In  addition  to  the  public  buildings  referred  to  in  connection  witli 
tlu'  description  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  there  are  many  other  handsome 
edifices,  both  public  and  private,  a  detailed  description  of  which  would 
entail  the  writing  of  as  many  articles.  Among  them  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Palacio  de  la  Moneda,  once  the  home  of  the  national  mint 
but  now  the  oflicial  residence  of  the  President  of  the  llepid)lic,  as  well 
as  tlie  location  of  tlie  offices  of  the  ministries  of  the  interior,  justice, 
finance,  and  foreign  affairs.  It  is  a  massive  structure  of  stone  and 
brick  and  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  $1,5()(),()()().  Tlie  e.xterior  has 
remained  }>ractically  unchanged  from  colonial  times,  l)ut  the  interior 
has  been  remodeled  and  is  furnished  in  sumptuous  modern  style. 

In  it  are  ])reserved  some  of  Chile’s  most  treasunul  historic  relics, 
noted  ])aintings,  and  fine  specimens  of  sculpture.  The  Congreso 
.N'acional,  or  national  capitol,  is  another  splendid  Imilding  of  com- 
biiu'd  Doric  and  Corinthian  architecture,  spacious  and  luxuriantly 
furnished  and  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  that  of  housing  the 
\ational  Congress  which  meets  there  to  enact  national  legislation. 

Carefully  laid  out  and  well-kept  flower  gardens,  shade  trees,  palms, 
statues,  and  other  eml)ellishments  of  the  grounds  form  a  fitting 
setting  for  the  grcuit  structure. 

\  third  Imilding  that  is  especialU'  noteworth}'  is  tlie  new  Palacio 
de  Ihdlas  Artes,  locati'd  in  the  Parque  Forestal.  Viewed  from  the 
exterior  tlie  building  is  an  architectural  gem  and  the  interior  is 
('xcellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  servdng  as  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  and  as  the  home  of  a  wonderfully  line  collection  of  statuary, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art,  many  of  which  are  the  products 
of  native  Chilean  sculptors  and  artists.  Incidentally,  in  one  of  the  ^ 

wings  of  the  building  are  to  be  found  some  splendid  specimens  of  ;i 

the  work  of  such  famous  artists  as  Guido  Ileni,  Corot,  Van  Dykiq  ! 

llivera,  Jordaens,  Ruhens,  Murillo,  Caravaggio,  Fragonard,  and 
other  masters.  Another  interesting  structure  is  the  national  museum 
in  the  Quinta  Normal,  in  which  are  to  be  found  fine  collections  ! 

illustrating  the  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  Chile,  as  well  as  archaeo¬ 
logical  specimens  of  great  scientific  value.  Otlier  handsome  buildings  j* 

are  the  splendid  municipal  theater,  numerous  fine  ecclesiastical  i, 

structures,  and  such  educational  institutions  as  the  Institute  Nacional, 
the  school  of  medicine,  the  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  the  normal  i 

school,  the  military  academy,  the  arsenal  and  military  museum,  j' 

and  many  otliers. 

Due  of  tlie  chief  factors  that  makes  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people  of  a  large  city  is  its  water  supply,  and  in  this  respect 


Courtesy  of  Hume  A  Walker. 


TJIK  «CLUH  mPICO”  OR  JOCKEY  CLUB  OF  SANTIAGO. 

Upper:  A  view  of  the  grand  stand  of  the  jockey  club,  from  which  some  of  the  finest  race  horses  in  South 
America  may  be  seen  at  the  aimual  race  meets.  Ixiwer:  A  view  of  the  distant  snowcapped  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes  from  the  grand  stand  of  the  jockey  club. 


Uppei.  Main  entrance  to  Santa  Lucia.  “The  ornate  and  stately  entrance,  with  the  broad,  graceful 
sweep  of  its  stairways,  its  curving  terraces,  artistic  pavilions,  domes,  and  statues,  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  striking  architectural  features  of  the  city.”  I.ower:  The  statue  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  founder 
of  the  cltj;  of  Santiago,  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the  bold  conquistador  erected  the  first 
fort  in  Chile,  near  the  base  of  Santa  Lucia. 
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Saiitiiijio  is  romarkablv  well  provided.  The  cool,  crystal-clear 
liijuid  that  immediately  impresses  every  visitor  to  the  Chilean  capital 
has  its  several  sources  in  the  great  Andean  heights.  It  comes  from 
three  different  places,  the  ravine  of  Ramon,  the  Vitacura  waterfalls, 
and  the  Laguna  Negra.  The  last-named  source,  a  beautiful,  clear 
lake  located  in  the  Andes  about  53  kilometers  (33  mdes)  from  the  city 
at  an  elevation  of  2,680  meters  (8,790  feet)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the  other  sources  of  supply  and 
assures  the  city  of  practically  an  unlimited  amount  of  pure  drinking 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  j'ear.  The  city  is  furthermore  supplied 
with  an  excellent  drainage  system,  while  successive  administrations 
have  in  recent  years  spared  no  expense  in  the  paving  and  upkeep 
of  tlie  streets.  During  the  year  of  1913  alone  something  over 
4,000,000  pesos  were  spent  in  street  and  sewerage  improvement. 

Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  city  is  its  excellent  electric 
street  railway  system.  It  is  fairly  covered  with  a  network  of  such 
conv«*nient  means  of  transportation,  there  being  33  lines  covering 
as  many  different  routes.  The  cars  are  nearly  all  “double  deckers,” 
and  the  fares  for  passengers  in  the  upper  deck  are  less  than  for  those 
in  the  lower,  although  remarkably  cheap  in  both  cases.  Nearly  all 
the  conductors  are  women,  very  businesslike  and  efficient,  while  the 
drivers  are  stiU  motor  “men.”  It  is  said  that  the  women  were  first 
employed  because  of  a  sliortage  in  available  male  workmen  during 
C'hile’s  most  recent  war,  and  that  they  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  company  subsequently  retained  them. 

Being  the  center  of  learning  and  culture,  Santiago  is  naturally  well 
supplied  with  educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  At  the  head 
of  the  entire  system  are  the  two  noted  universities,  the  University  of 
Chile  and  the  Catholic  University,  which  confer  the  usual  literary, 
scientific,  and  certain  professional  degrees,  and  in  whose  faculties  are 
to  be  found  men  of  international  reputation  in  literature,  science,  law, 
etc.  Excellent  secondary’  schools  prepare  students  for  the  liigher 
studies  of  the  universities.  The  Government  supports  over  200  free 
elementary  schools  in  the  city,  45  schools  of  higher  grades,  5  lyceums, 
6  institutes,  4  normal  schools,  and  12  professional  schools.  There  arc 
also  a  large  number  of  private  institutions  that  receiye  subventions 
from  the  Government,  among  them  being  70  free  elementary  schools, 
40  colegios,  12  lyceums,  10  institutes,  2  normal  and  2  professional 
schools. 

The  city  is  noted  for  its  hospitals,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Junta  de  Beneficencia.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Hospital  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  founded  by  Valdivia  in  the  early  days  of  the  city’s 
existence,  and  now  used  largely  as  an  emergency  hospital  for  men. 
Tlie  Hospital  de  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  founded  in  1776,  is  reserved 
for  women  and  has  a  capacity  for  accommodating  700  patients. 
Connected  with  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  is  the  Hospital 


SCENES  IN  SANTIAOO. 

Vpjii'r:  The  National  Museum,  located  in  the  Quinta  Normal,  in  whieh  are  to  be  found  interesting  collee- 
fjtions  illustrating  Chilean  archa'ology,  geologj-,  botany,  as  well  us  historical  relies.  The  building  was 
greeted  in  IST.I  for  the  puriwse  of  housing  the  international  cxjxisition  held  that  year,  but  was  subsc- 
iiuently  eonverted  to  its  present  use.  l.owcr:  The  Fountain  of  Neptune,  one  of  the  artistic  adornments 
of  the  city. 
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do  San  Viconte  do  Paul,  for  liotli  inou  and  women,  liaving  a  caiiacity 
of  700  bods  for  the  former  and  120  for  the  latter.  The  largest  hospital 
of  the  eity,  eompleted  in  1905,  is  the  IIos])ital  del  Salvador,  which 
can  accommodate  1,200  patients,  600  of  each  sex.  The  Ilos])ital  do 
San  Jos6,  with  350  beds,  is  mainly  for  the  treatmi'nt  of  tuberculosis. 
Two  excellent  children’s  hos])itals,  the  Hospital  do  Ninos  and  the 
Casa  do  lluerfanos,  and  an  admirably  etjuijiped  insane  asylum  for 
both  men  and  women  are  also  notable  institutions. 

The  administration  of  the  munieijial  affaii-s  of  the  capital  of  Chile 
is  admirable.  Under  the  organic  law  for  the  incorporation  of  towns 
and  cities,  passed  by  the  National  Congress  in  1891  and  amended  by 
the  act  of  December  18,  1914,  each  municipality  in  the  Republic  is 
governed  directly  by  three  alcaldes  and  six  councilmen  or  aldermen. 
In  cities  whose  population  exceeds  100,000  there  is  an  additional 
councilman  for  each  50,000  in  excess  of  that  number  so  that  Santiago 
has  three  alcaldes  and  ten  councilmen.  The  intcndente  of  the  [)rov- 
ince  is  the  jiresiding  officer  of  the  council,  when  present  at  its 
meetings,  and  while  he  has  no  vote  is  given  a  veto  power  or  power  of 
suspension  of  any  act  or  resolution  passed  by  the  council  which  may 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  order.  In  the  absence  of  the  intendente 
the  first  alcalde  presides  over  the  sessions  of  the  council,  and  in 
reality  at  all  times  discharges  practically  all  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  the  mayor  of  a  city  in  the  United  States.  The  three  alcaldes 
are  elected  by  the  council  and  are  ranked  as  first,  second,  and  third, 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  or  other  disability  of  the  first  alcalde,  the  second 
assumes  his  duties,  and  in  the  event  of  his  discpialification  the  third 
stands  ready'  to  take  the  place.  The  councilmen  are  chosen  hy' 
popular  election,  must  be  citizens  over  21  y'ears  of  age  and  have  resiiled 
at  least  five  years  in  the  municipality',  must  have  no  personal  interest 
in  national  or  municipal  contracts  or  supplies,  and  must  hold  no 
other  public  office  or  commission. 

In  addition  to  the  three  alcaldes  the  council  elects  a  secretary' 
and  a  treasurer  of  the  city.  The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  are  very'  comprehensive,  the  entire  government  of  the  city  being 
in  their  hands,  subject  only'  to  the  provisions  of  the  national  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  organic  act  governing 
the  creation  of  municipal  corporations,  referred  to  above.  The  work 
of  administration  is  divided  among  a  number  of  departments,  the 
])rincipal  ones  being  the  treasury,  direction  of  jiublic  works,  the  in¬ 
spection  of  municipal  services,  the  board  of  health,  department  of 
parks  and  gardens,  and  the  several  departments  of  markets,  public 
slaughterhouses,  and  the  Junta  de  Beneficencia  or  public  assistance. 

Santiago  has  ever  justly  prided  itself  on  being  the  center  of  Chilean 
culture  and  refinement,  the  Athens  of  the  Republic  in  education 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  on  its  exclusive  and  aristocratic  social  circles. 


IN  CHII.K’S  (’HARMING  CAPITAL. 

Top:  Monument  to  Don  .VKonso  de  Kreillii,  the  famous  Spanish  poet  who  wrote  the  immortal  poem 
■‘La  .\raucanla,”  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Parque  Cousino  in  tne  Plaia  Hlanco  Rncalada.  Middle; 
A  view  of  the  Alameda  de  las  Delicias,  showing  the  statue  of  San  Martin  in  the  distant  center.  Bottom: 
.V  Iieauty  spot  in  the  Parque  Cousifio. 
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It  lias  made  no  <>:reat  pretensions  in  tlie  way  of  lieing  an  industrial 
and  coinmereial  city,  and  yet  a  little  investifiation  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  Santiago  has  made  fjreat  prop-ess  alonj;  those  lines  and  that 
it  is  in  reality  the  commercial  and  industrial  center  of  the  country. 
Kspecially  since  the  exigencies  of  the  European  war  lun'e  made  the 
importation  of  many  necessary  commodities  diflicult  and  expensive 
have  the  leading  capitalists  and  husiness  men  of  the  city  turned 
their  attention  to  jiromoting  manufacturing.  In  the  Anuario  (leneral 
do  (’Idle  for  1917  it  is  stated  that  in  the  cajdtal  city  there  are  no  less 
than  1,232  manufacturing  establishments  with  a  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  over  103,000,000  pesos  ((’hilean  ]iaper  jieso  equals  about 
$0.25  U.  S.  currency).  Among  the  most  imjiortant  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  are  5  breweries,  having  a  total  capital  of  12,000,000  jiesos; 
13  mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  with  total  capital  of  8,000,000 
pesos;  5  clothing  factories  with  7,828,000  jiesos;  4  hat  factories  willi 
4,200,000  pesos;  2  glass  factories  with  over  2,240,000  pesos;  and  a 
gas  plant  with  a  cajiital  of  9,000,000  pesos. 

In  this  connection  the  (’hilean  Industrial  Exposition,  held  at 
Santiago  in  September,  1916,  was  a  revelation  to  the  world  in  showing 
the  progress  of  Santiago  and  the  country  generally  in  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Forty  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  had  fine  exhibits  at  the 
ex]H)sition,  and  it  is  said  that  these  represented  but  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ('hilean  firms  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  edibles, 
while  only  37  of  the  150  ('hilean  establishments  manufacturing 
various  kinds  of  alcoholic  liipiors,  beer,  soft  drinks,  mineral  waters, 
etc.,  were  represented.  There  are  over  100  factories  in  ('bile  turning 
out  ready-made  clothing  for  men  and  women,  underwear,  shirts, 
corsets,  umbrellas,  parasols,  waterproof  garments,  etc.  Ihider  the 
title  of  “Lumber  and  furniture”  the  exhibits  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures  of  furniture  was  striking,  and  it  is  stated  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  furniture  sold  in  ('bile  to-day  is  manufactured  in  the  country, 
most  of  till'  lumber  used  coming  from  the  forests  in  southern  ('hih'. 
(Ireat  improvement  is  also  noted  in  the  textile  industry,  tbere  Ix-iiig 
at  present  7  knitting  mills  in  Santiago  working  at  full  capacity. 
One  of  the  most  imjiortant  of  Santiago’s  recent  industries  is  the  largi- 
match  factory  which  supplies  practically  the  whole  country  with  this 
commodity.  Another  notable  enterjirise  is  a  factory  that  makes 
machine  belting  from  waste  pieces  of  sole  leather  turning  out  a  product 
that  is  said  to  be  remarkably  satisfactory  and  yet  much  cheapc-r 
than  the  imported  leather  and  rubber  belting  formerly  used.  From 
all  of  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Santiago  is  fast  becoming  a  city  of 
business  and  manufacturing.  To  the  writer,  however,  it  will  always 
remain  preeminently  the  delightful  city  of  beautiful  parks,  of  the 
splendid  Alameda,  of  the  only  Santa  Lucia  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
alluring,  entrancing  life  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas. 


A  TRAVELER  IN  NORTH¬ 
ERN  COLOMBIA' 

HrNDKKDS  of  foot  al)ovo  tlio  sliiinnioring  ox|)!mse  of  (^irta- 
gona  Harbor,  wliioli  in  ])ioturcsque  topography  rivals  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  rises  the  precipitous  cliff  known  as  La 
Popa.  Lpon  its  sununit  stands  the  ancient  monaster}", 
a  huge  white  structure  which  is  a  landmark  for  ships  50  miles  or 
more  at  sea.  Prom  this  historic  mission  edifice,  ])erched  upon  the 
lofly  eminence  like  some  groat  f(*udal  castle,  tradition  has  it  tliat 
devout  nuns,  terrified  at  tlio  approacli  of  pirates  upon  tlieir  sanc¬ 
tuary,  flung  tliemselves  to  deatli,  falling  ahn(>st  into  the  blue  waters 
far  below.  Whether  the  tale,  suggesting  a  like  tradition  in  more 
ancient  history,  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  frowning  peak 
rising  from  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Cartagena  is  the  mag¬ 
nificent  outstanding  feature  of  a  surpassing  landscape.  From  its 
apex  one  commands  a  sweeping  vista  of  tlie  inner  and  outer  harbors 
of  Cai-tagena,  of  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  lieavily  fortified 
city,  of  the  vivid  green  inland  country,  and  even  of  the  delta  of  the 
iniglity  Magdalena  Kiver. 

Ih'iieath  La  Popa,  and  before  us,  gleaming  under  the  brilliant 
tropical  sun,  rose  the  spires,  church  towers,  and  domes  of  the  historic 
walled  city.  Like  some  fabulous  city  of  tlie  far  Orient,  it  seemed 
a  dream  city,  a  metropolis  in  ancient  Pei’sia  at  its  zenith.  Riotous, 
gorgeous  blendings  of  color,  tints  of  ocher,  blue,  vermilion,  and 
brown,  glinted  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  golden  midday  light, 
d'he  stalwart,  moss-coveretl  city  wjiUs,  u{)on  whose  summits  an 
eight-hoi'se  team  can  be  driven,  rose  from  the  inner  harbor,  giving 
place,  at  intervals,  to  ste})s  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  somewhat 
suggesting  V'enice. 

Cartagena  is  not  alone  one  of  the  most  picturesijue  cities  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  a  fortified 
city  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  the  great  Republic  of  Colombia 
which,  with  an  area  of  approximately  one-half  million  square  miles, 
is  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  German  Empire,  and  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  Texas,  the  largest  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  important  commercial  city  and  distributing  point,  being  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  which  drains  north  through 
the  Republic  for  more  than  1,000  miles.  And,  more  than  all,  it  is 
a  typical  Colombian  city,  proud  of  its  achievements  in  education. 


I  lly  Hamilton  M.  Wrinlil. 


PhotORraphs  by  If  amilton  .  WriRht. 


VIEWS  OF  CARTAGENA,  ('OLOMHIA. 


A  distant  view  of  Cartagena,  showing  the  dominating  La  Fooa  Hill.  Middle:  A  bit  of  the  harbor,  showing  some  of  the  sin  iller  vessels  engaged 

shipping.  Bottom:  The  railway  approach  to  (-artagena. 


Photographs  by  Joseph  H.  Bagley. 


THREE  VIEWS  SIIOWING.SOME  OF  TIIEJFEATUUES  OF  TIIE.WOXDERFUL  WALL  OF  CARTAGENA,  COLOMBIA. 


The  city  in  ancient  days  was  surrounded  Ity  a  Krcat  wall,  and  even  to-day  this  splendidly  constructed  masonry,  in  many  parts,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 


L_ 


PhotographR  by  Hamiltoo  M.  Wright. 


VIEWS  OF  CAKTAOENA,  COLOMiilA. 


Beneath  La  Popa.and  before  ns,  glearaiiiK  under  the  brilliant  tropical  snn,  ro-ie  the  spires,  church  towers,  and  domes  of  the.  Justoric  walled  city.  Like  .some  fabulous  city 
of  the  far  Orient,  it  seemed  a  ortam  city,  a  metropolis  in  ancient  Persia  at  its  zenith.  Kiotous,  gorgeous  blendings  of  color,  tints  of  ocher,  blue,  vermilion,  anil 
__  lirown  dinted  a.sj,hR  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  golden  midday  light.  The  stalwart,  nioss^overed  city  walls,  upon  whose  summits  an  eight-horse  team  can  be 
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proud  of  its  pooplo,  and  proud  of  its  evontful  history,  which  lias  hcon 
cliaractcri/.cd  hv  thrilliuji;  and  victorious  struggles  for  indcpiuidcnco. 

As  cities  {ijo  in  tlie  Western  Hemisphere,  ('artagena  is  ancient. 
It  was  founded  hy  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  in  1533,  243  years  liefore 
the  United  States  of  America  signed  its  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Philip  11,  history  records,  commanded  that  the  city  he  made  im- 
pregnahle  to  assault  and  vast  sums  were  expended  upon  its  fortifi¬ 
cations.  Soon  it  became  a  repository  of  the  treasun*  collected 
throughout  the  .\ndes  and  C'entral  America  to  await  shipment  to 
Spain  in  proud  galleons  convoyed  thither  hy  heavily  armed  frigates. 
It  was  a  lure  to  freebooters.  In  15S5  C'artagena  was  sacked  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  who,  under  threat  of  firing  the  city,  extorteil  a 
heavy  ransom.  It  resisted  an  assault  bv'  combined  British  land 
and  sea  forces  in  1741.  It  was  captured,  however,  by  the  wSpanish, 
during  the  War  of  Independence  in  IIS  1.5.  But  it  was  retaken  hy 
the  patriots  in  1821. 

'Fo-day  Cartagena  is,  emphatically,  a  city  of  tbe  prescMit.  Trading 
schooners,  steam  launches,  and  long,  narrow  craft  with  picturesque 
lateen  sails,  crowd  the  magnificent  yacht  harbor  outside  the  city 
walls.  Just  beyond  the  fine  escarpment  rising  from  the  wati'r  the 
beautiful  pla/.a  or  prado,  a  park  and  bouh'vard  combined,  orna¬ 
mented  by  many  commanding  sculptures,  is  at  all  times  crowded  by 
vehicles  and  motor  cars.  'Phe  market  jdace  next  to  the  jirado  ami 
separated  from  the  city  by  tbe  yacbt  harbor  is  a  hive  of  industry. 
'Phrough  the  mighty  arched  gates  of  the  waUed  city,  and  across  the 
])rado,  run  crowded  automobile  busses  to  the  newer  suburbs  near 
the  base  of  La  Popa.  A  contrast  between  ancient  and  nuxh'rn  is 
given  by  the  steel  freight  cars  lying  on  tracks  close  to  the  massive 
walls  built  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

The  scenes  inside  the  city  walls  abound  in  interest  for  the  lover  of 
the  beautiful  and  (juaint.  Cartagena  has  no  rival  in  its  architecture,  to 
my  mind,  among  any  of  the  old  Spanish  cities  1  have  known  in  Latin- 
America  or  the  Orient.  It  has  splendid  examples  of  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  Spanish  renaissance,  tinged  with  the  picturesque 
Mooresque  blendings  that  bespeak  the  influence  of  the  Cresciuit  in 
Spanish  architecture.  The  close  block  grouping  of  the  buildings 
gives  the  city  the  appearance  of  singular  massiveness  and  solidarity. 
I'he  imposing  cathedral  and  monastery,  the  fine  churches,  the  densely 
shaded  parks  with  their  statues  and  tropical  shrubbery,  the  streets 
with  their  overhanging  balustrades,  and  the  shops  displaying  the 
finest  wares  of  North  American,  European,  and  local  manufacture 
are  worth  a  visit  of  many  days.  Nor  must  one  forget  the  univei’sity, 
for  ('artagena  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Indeed, 
the  city  is  held  to  rank  as  an  educational  center  second  only  to 
Bogota,  the  capital.  It  is  not  out  of  jJace  fo  observe  here  that 
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PIIASKS  OF  CAUTAGENA’S  DEV  ELOPMENT. 


Upper:  On  the  left  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  new  city  market.  In  the  center  stands  the  type  of  velucle  long  popular  and  cheap  all  over  Latin  America,  but  now  giving 
place  to  the  modem  automobile,  ('enter:  The  Plaza  Bolivar,  with  a  glimpse  of  the‘l>eautiful  palm  trees  surrounding  the  statue  shown  in  the  center.  Lower: 
Another  plaza,  showing  on  two  sides  the  arcade  style  of  architecture  which  offers  the  pedestrian  protection  from  sun  or  rain. 
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('olunil)i!i  has  long  Imhmi  oolo])rat('(l  for  her  acadiMiiios,  iniivorsitios, 
and  sciontilic  schools,  as  w('ll  as  for  her  literary  achievements,  the 
writings  of  her  novelists,  poets,  historians,  naturalists,  and  travelers. 

(’artagena  itstdf  rises  almost  from  the  water  with  the  curling  waves 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  upon  one  side  and  the  inner  harbor  upon  the 
otlier,  the  harbor  and  ocean  almost  meeting  at  tbe  railroad  embank¬ 
ment  that  extends  from  the  pier.  The  depot  of  the  modern  railway 
which  runs  to  Calamar,  about  60  miles  distant  upon  tbe  Magdalena 
River,  is  just  outside  the  three  arched  gateways  that  give  entrance 
to  the  city.  In  the  old  days  bells  were  rung  each  night  at  8.30  o’clock 
to  summon  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  and  the  gates  were 
closeil  at  0.  Although  tbe  gates  are  never  closial  now,  Cartagena 
still  keeps  uj)  the  (juaint  custom,  a  modern  factory  whistle  replacing 
tin*  l)ells  of  old.  Through  tbe  gates  are  said  to  have  passed  billions 
of  wealth  rejiresenting  the  treasure  mined  for  centuries  up  and  down 
the  Andes.  Colombia  alone  has  produced  more  than  8700,000,000 
in  gold  since  the  coming  of  the  Spanish,  the  production  now  ranging 
between  five  and  six  million  doUai’s  annually. 

'Pile  Magdalena  River  is  the  great  artery  of  Colombian  commerce. 
It  is  a  majestic  stream  suggesting  tbe  Mississippi.  Fine  steel  river 
boats,  electrically  lighted,  run  up  and  down  tbe  river  between  Bar- 
lanqirlla  and  La  Dorado,  600  miles  up,  connecting  with  Cartagena 
at  (’alamar.  At  La  Dorado  passengers  take  tbe  train  around  tbe 
rapids  to  Beltran,  tbence  by  train  to  Girardot,  an  important  coffee 
district,  whence  the  train  is  finally  boarded  for  tbe  capital,  Bogota, 
8,300  feet  above  sea  level.  Tbe  trip  on  tbe  Magdalena  River  is  one 
of  tbe  famed  journeys  of  tbe  world.  There  are  two  large  competing 
fleets  of  river  steamers  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft  running  out 
of  Barranquilla,  which  is  at  tbe  delta  of  tbe  Magdalena  River  and 
about  10  or  12  miles  from  tbe  Caribbean  Sea. 

Tbe  delta  abounds  in  strange  sights.  Tbe  giant  river,  which  has 
a  shallow  bar  across  its  mouth,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  large 
steamers,  separates  into  innumerable  channels  seeking  exit  to  tbe 
sea.  I  once  took  the  picturesque  75-mile  delta  trip  between  Cienega 
on  tbe  Santa  Marta  Railway  and  Barranquilla,  traveling  through 
tbe  inlets  that  seem  like  narrow  canals  and  are  bordered  on  either 
side  by  dense  forests  or  by  occasional  clearings  where  woodcutters 
ani  engaged  chopping  cordwood  for  the  distant  city  factories,  ’flie 
delta  channels  serve  as  feeders  for  Barranquilla  traflic.  Through 
them  are  transported  the  products  of  the  land.  Modern  steel 
dredgers  keep  the  principal  channels  cleared  for  travel.  Much  of 
the  country  that  is  not  periodically  inundated  or  densely  forested  is 
rich  in  agriculture. 

Fish  are  abundant  both  along  the  seacost  and  in  the  inland  streams 
and  estuaries.  At  Santa  Marta  the  fishermen  catch  very  fine  sea 
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CAUTAGENA  and  EWIKO.NS. 


Ceiiter:  La  I'opa.  a  well  known  hill,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
walls  and  lookout  tower. 


U  pper:  \  view  lookiiiK  from  a  i)oint  on  the  ttreat  wall. 


I.owcr;  Closer  view  of  La  I’opa  Fort,  its  massiv 
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mullet,  bass,  and  other  lar^e  edible  lisli.  Fishinj;  is  a  very  eonsider- 
able  industry.  In  the  irdand  lakes  and  estuaries,  in  addition  to  the 
tislu'rmen  with  their  nets,  baited  drop  lines,  and  fish  traps,  great 
flocks  of  loons  and  pelicans  are  to  be  stam  l)usied  with  similar  intent. 
'Phis  is  not  sur|)rising,  for  in  flora,  fauna,  and  mineral  wealth  Colombia 
is  a  land  of  plenty.  It  is  destijied  to  become  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Glance  at  a  map  of 
('olombia  ami  you  will  sec  why  this  is  so.  The  giant  Andes,  which 
inclose  on  three  sides  a  great  broken  table-land  in  the  soutln'm  and 
south-ecmtral  part  of  the  liepublie  around  Bogota,  separate  into 
three  distinct  mountain  chains  as  they  come  north  the  western, 
(•(Mitral,  and  eastern  Cordilh'ras.  The  western  Cordilleras,  following 
the  Pacific  coast,  continue  on  into  Central  America.  The  eastern 
('ordilleras,  terminating  in  the  lofty,  snow-clad  Santa  Marta  Moun¬ 
tains,  run  north  almost  to  the  Caribbean  S('a,  sending  great  flanks 
and  ridg('s  out  into  the  wat(M‘s.  Between  the  central  and  eastern 
('ordilleras  li(‘s  tlu'  grcait  valley  of  the  Magdahuia  lliver,  one  of  the 
richest  valleys  in  South  America.  Betwemi  the  central  and  west(M‘n 
(’ordilleras  1ms  the  valley  of  the  navigable  (Jauea  RiviM-,  flowing  into 
the  Magdalena  about  ‘2()()  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  descending  from 
an  elevated  plain  o, ()()()  h'ct  above  .sea  level  about  tbe  l)usy,  modern 
city  of  Medellin. 

('olombia  thus  p()ss(‘ss('s  evi.M’y  elimatie  range  from  the  subtrojiical, 
through  the  successive  stages  of  the  Temperate  Zone  to  that  of  the 
lofty  region  of  glaciers  and  eternal  .snow.  For  the  artist,  the  lover 
of  color,  of  majestic  mountain  masses,  appalling  gorg(w,  roaring 
torrents,  primeval  fon'sts  of  lu.vuriant  tropical  growths,  flowering 
viiK's  and  delicate  orchids,  Colombia  is  a  para(lis('.  Mohmumm',  the 
cliinate  of  nortluM’ii  ('olombia,  which  is  warmer  than  that  of  tlu' 
southern  highlands,  has  a  peculiar  charm  both  upon  the  seacoast 
wliich  is  cooled  by  the  sea  breez(‘s  atid  in  the  foothills  which  are 
cooled  by  tlu'  ])roximity  to  the  nnmntains  and  also  1)V  the  monsoon. 
The  monsoon,  as  I  have  known  it,  is  a  witid  that  conu's  up  al)out  .‘1 
o’clock  (Mich  aft(M‘n()()n,  subsiding,  for  a  time,  at  sundown,  and  is 
felt  in  gHMitest  intiMisity  Ixhween  !)  and  midnight.  And  (’oloml)ia 
lias  plant  life  as  vari(‘(l  as  its  climatic  zoiu's.  TIkm’c  is  piM’haps  no 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  greater  diversity  of  fauna  and  of 
birds  and  insects. 

The  vast  valleys  in  themselvi's  constitute  empires  in  area.  'I'he 
huge  Magdalena  ValFy  pr()due('s  the  fiimst  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar 
cane.  The  fertile  uplands  are  no  h'ss  productive  of  other  crojis,  and 
wheat  will  some  day  become  an  important  staple.  There  is,  too, 
a  tremendous  future  for  Colombia  in  cattle  raising.  It  exists  not 
only  in  the  lowlands  and  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  in  the  high 
llanos  or  pasture  lands.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  ('ordillera  Oriente 
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followin''  the  tributaries  of  tlie  Orinoco  Jtiver  eastward,  thei’c  aiv 
more  than  2.50,000  squaiv  miles  of  fertile  grassy  pasture  and  plains 
in  eastern  Colombia  and  western  Venezuela  cajrable  of  pasturing 
more  than  100,000,000  head  of  stock.  This  is  aflirmed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  areas  of  fertile,  open,  unoccupied  land  in  the  woi-ld. 
While  in  (k)lombia  1  bear’d  that  a  raih’oad  woirld  be  built  out  from 
Bogota  to  reach  the  sorrthern  part  of  this  corrntr’y.  In  the  foothills 
and  lowlands  of  the  Cordillera  Orierrte  1  have  seen  as  tine  cattle  as 
1  have  ever  seen  arrywhere  in  the  world.  A  cattleman  from  the  west¬ 
ern  plains  of  the  I'nited  States,  whom  I  met  in  (k)lombia,  told  me 
that,  in  his  judgment,  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  almost 
illimitable  areas  of  vacant  pasture  adapted  to  the  raising  of  vigorous 
stock.  A  wealthy  Colombian  gentleman  who  has  gone  extensively 
into  stock  raising  said  that  it  did  not  cost  him  over  81.7.5  per  head, 
.\merican  cur’rency,  to  r’aise  his  grazing  steers  up  to  the  butchering 
point.  The  Government  of  Colombia  encourages  responsible  live¬ 
stock  men.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  both  branches  of  the 
Colombian  la'gislature  favoring  the  establishment  of  meat  packing 
and  refrigerating  plants. 

The  climatic  conditions  that  i)roduce  luxuriant  grasses  give  glorious 
foliage.  In  the  lowlands  everywhere  were  beautiful  morning-glories 
in  bloom  and  other  flowers  of  infinite  variety  and  luie,  cloaking  the 
country  in  a  riot  of  lovely  color  blue,  yellow,  white,  n'd,  and  golden — 
acacia  trees,  too,  bui’st  into  bloom,  presenting  at  a  short  distance 
the  effect  of  a  single  great  mass  of  color.  In  tlie  W(»rld  there  are  not 
more  beautiful  ornamental  flowers,  palms,  trees,  and  shrubs  than 
are  grown  in  Colombia.  Grass  flowers,  too,  are  abundant.  Small 
star-sha))ed  flowers  tlu'v  an*  of  red  and  blue,  (*v(>rvwhere  ad(»rning 
the  foothills.  And  1  rc'call  lovely  groves  of  blossoming  trees,  much 
like  peach  trees,  near  the  coast,  with  a  profusion  of  pink  blooms  of 
fragrant  scent.  Japan  itself  in  blossom  time,  with  all  its  gorgeous 
cherry  orchards  blooming,  does  not  surpass  (Ndombia  in  the  blossom¬ 
ing  season  in  early  winter  and  for  many  months  thereafter.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  plants  bloom  t  hroughout  the  year.  Moreover,  the  flowers 
are  fragrant,  for  Colombia  is  not  a  land  where  the  blossoms  have  no 
scent  and  the  birds  no  song. 

Of  birds  there  are  many,  brilliantly  colored,  audacious,  familiar, 
busy  songsters  by  the  thousands.  Particularly  do  I  recall  a  saucy 
l)rown  and  white  ('hupa  lluevo,  egg  robher,  that  came  under  my 
observation  during  some  pleasant  days  at  liio  Krio,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Santa  Marta  Mountains. 

The  little  whistler  was  never  disturbed  by  my  presence,  for  the 
song  bird  in  Colombia  does  not  know  the  small  boy  with  the  gun. 
Another  brilliant  whistler  is  a  yellow  and  black  oriole  which  can 
easil}’  be  taught  to  carry  a  tune  and  is  very  popular  in  captivity. 
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Upper:  liaftsodoeson  the  wav  down  the  Magdalena  to  the  Barranquilla  market.  Center:  A  section  of  the  inner  harbor  at  Barraiiqiiilla,  showing  a  few  of  tlie  small  erafi 
that  ply  the  Magdalena  dr  are  used  in  local  trafllc.  bower:  Scene  near  tlieeity  market,  where  many  traders  have  their  booths  outside  the  market  buildings. 
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Will'll  1  first  lioaril  iiiio  of  tlicso  birds  I  thought  it  was  some  clever 
l)oy  whistling,  ('anaries,  linnets,  hnmming  birds,  long-tailed  black¬ 
birds,  and  pigeons  are  abundant.  Of  the  latter  the  most  plentiful 
is  the  small  brown  plnmj)  partridge-shaped  pigeon  that  is  found  in 
great  droves  on  the  conntrv  highways  and  will  flutter  ahead  of  the 
traveh'r  only  when  he  comes  very  near. 

Uahhits,  conies,  partridges,  and  other  game  familiar  to  sportsmen 
in  more  northern  latitudes  are  to  he  found  in  the  foothills.  The 
tapir  is  found  in  the  thick  woods  and  hrn.sh,  through  which  it  heats 
dccj)  trails.  The  animal  has  been  shot  by  coffee  ranchers  at  an 
elevation  of  r),(K)()  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  said  to  range  np  as  high 
as  S,()()()  or  t), ()()()  feet  above  sea  level,  crossing  the  loftiest  of  the 
lesser  ridges. 

1  met  an  American  gentli'inan  who,  while  hunting  some  20  years 
ago  in  the  Santa  Marta  Mountains,  came  upon  wild  coffee,  with  the 
result  that  he  established  a  thriving  coffee  plantation  upon  which 
he  now  lives.  Originally  he  had  gone  down  to  install  electric  light¬ 
ing  plants  at  Santa  Marta  and  Barranquilla.  Most  of  the  coffee, 
('olomhia's  greatest  agricultural  cro]>,  is  raised  in  the  far  interior  and 
reaches  the  coast  via  the  Magdalena  River. 

But  let  us  return  to  civilization,  to  Barranquilla,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sea])ort  of  ('olomhia.  The  city  has  a  population  of  between 
o'), 000  and  60,000  ])ersons  and  is  reached  by  the  17-mile  railroad  line 
from  the  deep-sea  wharf  at  Puerto  ('olomhia  upon  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  the  chief  point  of  transshipment  for  freight,  coffee,  gold,  hides, 
Panama  hats,  platinum,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  all  the  varied  products 
that  come  ilown  the  Magdalena  River  and  are  sent  by  rail  for  export 
via  Puerto  ('olond)ia.  In  a  single  year  ('olomhia  has  exported  as 
much  as  $16,600,000  worth  of  coffee  to  the  I’nited  States.  Total  gold 
expoi'ts  run  normally  over  $6,{)00,000  (American  currency) ;  plati¬ 
num  over  $600,000;  Panama  hats  close  to  $1,000,000;  hides  over 
.‘*^2,000,000,  and  this  represents  but  a  part  of  the  cattle  slaughtered, 
as  ('olomhia  consumes  much  leather  in  the  manufacture  of  harness, 
saddles,  shoes  and  for  other  purposes. 

Barranquilla  itself  is  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
Magdalena  River,  but  steamers  and  steel  and  wood  freight  carriers 
come  directly  to  town  through  several  deep  channels  leading  from 
the  river.  The  main  channel  skirts  one  side  of  the  city  past  mill 
and  factory,  by  the  picturesque  evercrowded  market  place,  past 
still  more  manufactories,  returning  to  the  river  by  another  course. 
Barranquilla  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing  cities  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  is  a  solid,  substantial,  even  beautifully  built  community,  of  which 
the  finest  architectural  feature  is  the  broad  central  plaza  and  very 
ornate  modern  catbedral.  From  tbe  summit  of  one  of  the  two  towers 
of  this  fine  edifice  one  may  obtain  a  good  view  of  that  portion  of  the 
41:178— m—Itall.-J - 4 
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ON  HAUUANQriM-V’S  STUEKTS. 

rplH'r:  An  ordiimry  street  seene.  ('enter:  t^ne  of  the  piililie  antoinohiles  inlr<Kluce<l  in  rennit  years 
lA)\ver:  A  very  attractive  garage. 
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city  that  lies  toward  tlio  ^fagdalona  Kivc'r.  Tarts  of  Barranquilla 
arc  built  on  bicjhcr  land  and  beautiful,  shaded  grounds.  There  are 
a  nund)er  of  interesting  manufactories  in  the  city,  including  a  large 
cotton-s])inning  mill  and  a  match  factory,  in  both  of  which  (’olombian 
girl  o])eratives  are  employed.  There  is  an  ice  factory,  a  modern 
electric  imwer  jdant:  there  are  chocolate'  factories,  a  (loui-  mill, 
underwear  and  stocking  manufactories,  sawmills  on  tlie  canals — 
for  (’olombia  produces  magnificent  commercial  timbers-  and  other 
enterjirises.  1  went  through  almost  all  of  them.  The  jiroprietors 
were  very  obliging  and  agreeable,  'fhey  spoke  with  satisfaction  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  freely  of  their  plans  for  the  future. 
I’ji  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  I'nited  States  into  the  war, 
all  the  Hour  milled  was  from  wheat  imported  from  the  I'nited  States. 
It  did  not  pay  to  undertake  the  heavy  transportation  to  bring  the 
wheat  from  the  highlands  of  the  far  interior.  However,  there  are 
smaller  Hour  mills  at  Medellin,  Bogota,  and  in  many  other  districts 
through  the  highlands.  The  grade  of  wheat  is  constantly  being 
improved  and,  no  doubt,  (’olombia  will  ])roduce  more  and  more  of 
h('r  own  Hour.  The  fine  cotton-spinning  factory  at  Barran(|uilla 
obtains  its  jiroduct  from  the  cotton  fields  along  the  Magdalena  River, 
'fhe  cotton  yield  is  heavy  and  of  fine  (juality.  While  the  Barran- 
(piilla  mill  does  not  weave  any  cloth,  there  are  a  number  of  textile 
mills  in  the  Republic. 

(’olombia  is  progressing  in  many  directions.  The  present  mining 
industry,  su|)erseding  the  former,  is  not  a  score  of  years  old,  for 
mining  had  languislied  before  modern  methods  were  introduced. 
Yet  modern  hydraulic  elevators  are  now  at  work  upon  tlie  great 
placer  dejiosits  in  Antioipiia  jirovince.  (Quartz  mines  are  being 
opened  uj).  In  tlie  opinion  of  many  engineers  (’olombia  is  one  of 
the  coming  gold  countries  of  tlie  world.  There  is  also  much  coal, 
iron,  and  copper.  The  greatest  development  for  (’olombia  would 
be  found  in  a  railroad  line  up  the  Magdalena  Valley  to  Bogota. 
It  would,  ill  the  opinion  of  representative  ('olombians  with  whom  the 
writer  talked,  be  a  most  profitable  undertaking,  for  it  would  open 
up  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  country  in  the  Avorld,  and  the 
people  are  fretjuent  travelers.  Too,  it  Avould  feed  from  a  thousand 
points,  the  water  traffic  on  the  Magdalena. 

'fliere  are,  in  Barraiupiilla,  several  clubs,  for  social  life  is  highly 
develojied.  Banquets,  balls,  parties,  and  ])icuics  at  the  seashore  or 
other  outings  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  jire-Leiiten  season. 
Some  of  the  homes  are  admirably  equipped  for  dancing.  The  home 
of  one  of  my  (’olombian  hosts  was  finished  in  green  and  white  Italian 
marble,  with  sjiacious  marble  courts  and  large  rooms  opening  out 
on  balustrades  on  the  upper  floors.  The  people  are  very  musically 
inclined.  One  of  the  leading  import  houses  is  that  of  a  large  piauo 
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dealer,  and  the  linest  of  pianos  are  imported.  Among  the  fetes  that 
display  the  Colomhian  love  of  sociability  is  the  annual  ])re-Lenten 
mascpierade.  The  fete  was  in  progress  during  my  visit  in  liarran- 
(juilla.  Hundreds  of  hoys  and  girls  and  young  juen  and  young  women 
danced  en  hal  mascjue.  The  fete  resemhles,  in  many  ways,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mardigras  cartnval  of  New  Orleans.  (Irotesipie  masks  are 
worn  and  brilliant  colors.  Motion  pictures  also  are  a  popular  form 
of  amusement  in  (’olomhia,  and  Barrampnlla  has  several  tine  theaters 
devoted  to  their  e.xhihition.  Tlie  best  American,  Froncli,  and 
Spaidsh  films  are  shown. 

While  in  Oolomhia  I  had  the  coveted  opportunity  to  visit  tin* 
former  couidry  liome  of  (Jen.  Simon  Bolivar,  tlie  great  Soutli 
American  ])atriot.  It  is  no  exaggeration  t(»  say  tliat  no  measure  of 
devotion  could  exceed  that  in  which  tin*  memory  of  tliis  truly  great 
statesman  and  warrior,  the  first  President  of  tlie  l{(*pul)lic  of  Polom- 
hia,  is  revered.  Nor  is  it  hyperbole  to  state  that  tlu're  are  no  peojile 
in  the  world  who  are  more  proud  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  who 
are  more  jiatriotic,  or  who  have  a  greater  love  for  their  country  than 
the  peojde  of  ('olomhia.  (Consequently  the  old  country  home  of 
Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  South  America,  is  much  visited.  The  well- 
kejit  estate  is  near  a  lovely  stream  about  0  miles  from  Santa  Marta  and 
is  reached  by  a  good  highway.  A  great  court,  slnuh'd  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  trees,  contains  a  statue  of  the  patriot,  and  the  spacious  exhibition 
apartments  where  mementos  of  his  career  are  displayed.  An  inner 
tiled  garden  connects  the  exhibition  apartments  with  the  home 
beyond.  The  swords  and  uniforms  of  the  ])atriot,  executive  decrees 
and  manifestoes  issued  by  him,  recall  the  revolt  against  the  S]ianish 
in  Venezuela  and  his  defeat  of  Gen.  Monteverde  at  ('aracas  in 
and  the  successful  camjiaign  resulting  in  the  Kepuhlic  of  Venezuela 
in  1819.  There  are  also  mementos  of  Gen.  Bolivar's  campaigns  to 
help  the  Peruvians  in  their  struggles  for  liberty  several  years  later 
as  well  as  of  his  career  in  Golomhia,  and  of  his  (*arlv  student  days 
in  Kurojic. 

No  more  charming  spot  than  this,  at  the  side  of  a  puiling  stream, 
set  off  by  mighty  shade  trees,  abounding  with  song  birds,  and  within 
the  shadows  of  the  mighty  snow-cajijied  Sierras,  c.oidd  have  been 
selected  by  Gen,  Bolivar  for  retirement  and  quiet  aft('r  his  eveidful 
career. 

Santa  Marta,  ])opulation  12,000,  is  the  third  most  im])ortant  city 
of  northern  Colombia,  the  first  and  second  cities  being  Barraiupiilla 
and  Cartagena,  respectively.  Bogota  is  the  largest  cit,y  with  120,000 
])opulatiou;  Medellin  next  with  between  70,000  and  75,000;  Carta¬ 
gena,  the  fourth  city  in  size,  has  ;15,000  inhabitants.  AU  told  ('o- 
lombia  has  a  popidation  of  6,000,000.  Santa  Marta  hears  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  oldest  Spanish  city  on  the  maiidand  of  the 
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Western  lleinis])here  to  occupy  the  site  upon  wliic.li  it  was  founded, 
in  lolo.  The  location  of  Santa  Marta  upon  a  heaiitiful  crescent- 
shaped  harbor  where  lar<?e  rid"es  plunfije  precipitously  into  the  sea 
on  either  side  of  the  crescent  is  most  picturescpie.  The  city  is  built 
u])on  a  l)roa<l  sandy  Hat,  and  steamers  may  almost  tie  iip  at  the 
shore.  The  Santa  Marta  Railway  terminates  here  with  tracks  to 
ship  side.  The  line  runs  hack  toward  the  Maj'dalena  River  for  65 
miles  and  with  branches  lias  a  total  trackage  of  S5  miles.  From  Santa 
Marta  one  may  make  rail  and  steamer  connection  with  the  Magda¬ 
lena.  Back  of  Santa  Marta  15  miles  rise  the  foothill  jicaks  9,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Still  farther  in  the  background  may 
he  discerned  the  white  summits  of  the  snowy  mountains,  ascending 
])(‘rha])s  to  an  altitude  of  between  14,000  to  16,000  feet,  ])ossihlv 
more.  So  rugged  is  tlie  country  that  it  would  take  three  months, 
1  was  informed,  to  make  the  round  trij)  to  tlie  summit  of  the  loftiest 
peak,  some  SO  miles  distant  in  an  air  line.  Access  is  gained  liy 
2)roceeding  from  the  direction  of  Venezuela.  But  one  man,  a  French 
e.xplorer,  is  actually  known  to  have  reached  the  toj).  Tlie  feat  was 
accomjdished  about  15  years  ago. 

Santa  Marta  is  a  great  fruit  center.  liananas  do  wonderfully  and 
cacao  thrives.  It  has  a  record  of  having  exported  7,000,000  hunches 
of  bananas  to  the  rnited  States  and  England  in  a  single  year. 
Banana  jilants  planted  by  French  growers  mor(>  than  25  peal’s  ago 
are  still  springing  uj)  from  the  lirst  jilanting.  An  imjiortant  Ameri¬ 
can  company  is  engaged  in  banana  growing  in  the  district  and  also 
buys  bananas  from  the  idanters,  so  that  the  industry  has  lieen 
greatly  extended.  'Phe  company  has  here  a  very  fine  hospital,  om^ 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  think,  that  it  has  around  the  Caribbean, 
besides  a  great  many  dispensaries  and  medical  stations.  It  is  doing 
a  wonderfuj  work  in  this  resjiect  and  one  about  which  very  little  is 
generally  known.  The  hospital,  which  is  entiridy  in  charge  of  Co¬ 
lombian  doctors,  has  the  most  modern  eiiuipment,  operating  room, 
sterilizing  ajiparatus,  etc. 

But  1  fear  1  have  not  given  suflicieiit  attention  to  the  most  impor- 
fant  feature  of  Colombia,  the  peojile  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  favored  land  whose  unvarying  hospitality  and  courtesy,  wide 
interest  in  affairs  and  ajipraisement  of  human  nature  render  them  the 
most  engaging  of  companions.  The  hospitality  given  to  the  stranger 
is  akin  to  the  friendliness  and  helpfulness  the  jieojde  e.xercise  toward 
one  another. 

Colombia  to-day  is  a  land  of  the  future.  It  has  everything  in 
resources  of  natui'e  and  in  human  resources,  in  wise,  far-seeing 
hsadei’s  and  a  responsiv'c  patriotic  i)ublic  to  establish  one  of  the 
gn'atest  scats  of  civilization  in  the  world.  F or  charm  of  scene,  clime, 
and  incident,  no  land  holds  out  greater  allurement  to  the  traveler 
and  tourist. 
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Far  away  in  a  soniilropical  juiij^lo,  wIumv  tlio  (|ui(‘tu(lo  is 

hrokoii  l)v  the  ceaseloss  roar  of  one  of  the  world’s  jjreatest 
eataraets,  a  small  party  of  men  have  been  toiling  for  several 
years.  Tliey  have  been  endeavoring  to  open  a  gateway,  so  to 
speak,  to  virgin  lands  where  naturi*  supplies  |)roduetivesoil.  hut  where 
man  with  his  modern  methods  and  transportation  facilities  is  almost 
an  unknown  factor.  The  result  of  these  years  of  lal)or  is  a  short 
railroad,  only  about  d7  miles  in  length,  an  insignificant  work,  aside 
from  future  eommereial  aspects  and  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  materials  and  supplies  long  distances,  making  construc¬ 
tion  tedious  and  unduly  expensive.  So  secluded  have  been  these 
railroad  builders  and  the  enterprise  so  overshadowed  by  international 
events  on  land  and  sea  that  it  is  almost  unknown  outside  the  region 
of  activity.  But  the  work  is  now  consummated,  a  gateway  is  open 
and  the  modern  locomotive  draws  ears  of  freight  around  the  falls  ol 
(luayra. 

Five  years  ago  one  of  the  lea<ling  (<»rporations  engaged  in  yerha 
mate  production  in  this  region,  the  Kmpresa  Matte  ijarangeira, 
decided  to  establish  rail  eommunieation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
waters  of  the  Alt(»  Parana,  a  river  at  least  1,()(K)  miles  long,  linking 
a  vast  unknown  area  with  civilization.  The  Alto  Parana  rises  in 
the  Brazilian  State  of  Goyaz,  flows  southeastward,  receiving  many 
smaller  streams  before  it  joins  the  La  Plata  system  near  ('orrientes, 
Argentina,  rnfortunately  for  the  steamboat  man,  who  abhors  river 
obstructions,  hut  fortunately  for  the  lover  of  nature's  marvels  or 
he  who  would  develop  gigantic  electrical  ])ower,  the  Alto  Parana  is 
obstructed  by  at  least  tw(»  great  cataracts.  It  is  around  the  most 
southern  cataract,  or  the  falls  of  Guayra,  that  the  little  railroad  was 
recently  completed. 

B(‘fore  considering  some  of  the  features  of  develo])ment  of  this 
region  and  the  modernizing  influences  of  the  railroad,  let  us  glance 
at  the  Alto  Parana  itself.  Anyone  who  has  been  a  long-distance 
voyager  on  the  lower  reaches  of  this  stream  is  likely  to  retain  vivid 
impressions  of  his  e.xperiences ,  and  among  experiences  which  staml 
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A  SK(  Tl()\  OK  TIIK  AI.TO  I’AUANA,  SHO\VI.N(i  TIIK  N  EW  KAIEUOAO  COXNECTIN’C 
THE  LOWER  AN’I)  I  IM’ER  WATERS  OK  THIS  RIVER.  THIS  OATEWAA’  OPENS 
A  VAST  INTERIOR  REOION  OK  BRAZIL  TO  CoM.MERC'IAL  EXPLOITATION. 
THE  INSERT  SHOWS  THE  (iENERAL  LO(^\TION  OK  THE  REOION  AS  REOARDS 
THE  CONTINENT. 
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out  boldly  in  tho  nuMiiorv  arc  the  river’s  unusually  winding  eoui’se 
and  treaehenujs  currents,  the  ])rimeval  solitudes  of  its  wooded  shores, 
and  the  marvelous  navigating  ability  of  the  native  boatmen  who 
man  the  little  steamers  that  ])ly  up  and  down  its  course. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Alto  Parana  at  t'orrientes  to  the  head  of 
stream  navigation,  a  distance  aj)proximating  oOO  miles,  there  are 
two  stages  of  river  trans])ortation,  viz,  from  (’orrientes  to  Posadas 
(vessels  drawing  7  feet)  and  from  Posadas  to  Puerto  Mendes.  Na¬ 
turally,  the.  larger  boats  jdy  between  the  first-named  ])orts,  covering 
the  distance  in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  The  second  stage  of  the 
journey  recjuires  from  three  to  four  days,  the  steanu'rs  Ix'ing  of  lighter 
draft  hut  constructed  with  s])ecial  reference  to  the  strong  and  ra])id 
currents,  which  grow  more  didicult  of  navigation  as  the  river  is 
ascended. 

Let  us  sxip])ose  that  we  leave  Oorrientes  on  the  steamer  (ruguayo, 
a  comfortable  little  vessel  which,  with  a  sister  boat,  ])rovides  twice-a- 
week  service  to  Posadas,  d'he  start  is  made  at  7  a.  m.,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  trav'eler  finds  himself  on  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
more  like  lake  than  river.  Paraguay  lies  on  the  north  and  Argentina 
on  the  south.  Steaming  eastward  the  little  Argentine  port  of  Paso 
de  la  Patria  is  soon  reached,  hut  our  vessel  only  anchoi’s  briefly  to 
send  the  mail  and  a  passenger  or  two  ashore,  ('onversing  with 
fellow  traveleiM  the  stranger  learns  that  this  is  a  historic  s])ot,  hence 
Argenthia  has  bestowed  the  j)atriotic  name.  For  nearly  100  miles 
upstream  the  country  is  low  lying  and  the  river  from  2  to  5 
miles  wide.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  write,  however,  continued 
lu'av'y  rains  (October)  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  hanks, 
inundating  thousands  of  acres  of  territory  of  the  two  countries. 

Passing  numerous  little  ]>orts  where  the  st(‘amer  makes  short 
calls,  we  reach  Posadas  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  This 
growing  Argentine  city  of  10,000  population  is  the  capital  of  the 
'Perritory  of  Misiones.  'Phe  most  noticeable  features  as  observed 
from  the  riv'er  are  the  vast  piles  of  (|uehracho  and  other  logs,  indicat¬ 
ing  lumbering  activity,  and  the  ]>ort  improvements  whereby  the 
through  trains  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  are  ferried  across  the 
rivei-  to  Emharcacion  in  Paraguay. 

If  close  connection  is  made  at  Posadas  the  traveler  ascending  the 
Alto  Parana  may  leav'c  within  a  day  or  two,  possil)ly  sooner,  and  then 
Ix'gins  by  far  the  most  interesting  stage  of  the  upriver  trip.  From 
a  width  of  a  mile  or  two  the  Parana  gradually  narrows,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  the  shores  become  wooded  and  steep,  and  the  few 
clearings  in  the  forest  or  ])orts  of  call  must  look  down  u|)on  rather 
than  outward  to  the  steamer.  By  and  by  the  shores  grow  more  dense 
with  waving  lines  of  bamboo,  heavier  timber  being  in  the  background. 
'Phe  river’s  current  has  attained  a  velocity  of  five  or  more  knots  per 
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I'PIht;  i’ort  MimhIos,  Iho  head  of  sloamlioal,  naviaalioii,  aii<l  tho  southern  end  of  llie  railroad  around 
the  Ciuayra  Falls.  Two  inclined  rail  tracks  lean  front  the  warehouses  to  the  steamers,  which  tran.s- 
port  southward  vast  (plant It ics  of  yerha  mate.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  jiicturc  one  may  distinguish 
other  huildings.  Ixtwcr;  This  picture  was  taken  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  river;  it  typifies  the 
almost  virgin  lands  which  are  gradually  lieing  brought  under  yerba  and  other  agricnltiiral  production. 
On  either  side  of  the  .\lto  I’arana,  after  pa.ssing  t  hroiigh  liamiKM),  hardwood  forc'sts,  etc.,one  frecpiently 
reaches  vast  areas  of  naturally  clear  land. 


The  Bulletin  is  in<lebt<*<i  to  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Mm)noy,  I’niteil  States  minisUT,  Asunrion.  for  a  n»iinlM*r  of  the  illustrations. 

TIIK  VKKV  NAUUUW  Al/PO  TAHANA  lUVKU  IMMKDIATKDY  HKDOW  TIIK  FALLS. 

'l'ln‘  mail  ill  Ihf  picluri'  is  Sr.  Mciules,  on«‘  of  tlie  principal  owners  of  Ifie  new  railrouil  Imilt  around  tlie 
rapicts.  lie  is  slanding  on  the  Itrazilian  side  Imiking  toward  I’aragtiay,  tlie  opposite  shore. 
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liour,  with  countless  swirls  and  trcachorons  cross  currents,  which 
test  the  skill  of  the  boat’s  master  and  crew  to  the  utmost  limits. 
There  are  no  habitations  to  be  seen  exce])t  at  long  intervals,  and 
these  are  usually  thatched-roof  houses  sheltering  a  few  families 
which  seem  to  be  battling  with  nature  to  i)revcnt  complete  oblitera¬ 
tion  by  the  encroachijig  forest.  At  several  of  these  clearings  saw¬ 
mills  have  been  introduced  and  there  are  modern  buildings;  at  other 
ports  the  only  business  is  that  of  growing  and  ship})ing  yerba  mate; 
there  being  good  warehouses  to  shelter  the  ])rodnct  as  it  comes  in 
and  awaits  shi])ment.  Lumber  and  yerba,  then,  and  the  workers 
connected  therewith,  are  at  ])rcsent  the  main  industries  that  ])rovidc 
cargo  and  ])assengers  for  the  little  steamers.  Many  rafts  also  are  to 
be  seen  here  and  there  along  the  river,  containing  thousands  of  logs 
en  route  downstream. 

As  already  observed,  the  .Vito  Parana  in  this  region  is  a  swift, 
narrow,  winding,  and  somewhat  dangerous  river.  The  steamei's 
tie  u])  at  convenient  coves  when  dayliglit  wanes  and  start  forth 
again  at  the  break  of  day.  At  night  the  boatmen  are  emjdoyed  for 
a  time  in  carrying  aboard  the  vessel  firewood  used  for  steaming, 
previously  cut  in  the  forest  and  ])iled  near  the  river.  The  lights  upon 
the  boat  and  those  carried  by  tbe  workers  seem  to  serve  well  their 
doidde  duty  of  lighting  the  forest  ])ath  and  frightening  away  any 
ju’owling  animals,  numerous  along  the  river  during  the  driest  months 
of  the  year. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Posadas  our  little 
steamer,  tlie  Ilxrd,  sighted  Argentina’s  flag  and  military  out])ost  at 
Puerto  Aguirre  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu.  The  latter  is  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Parana,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its 
sourw  is  only  about  30  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  yet  it  flows 
1,500  miles  or  more  westward  and  soutliward  before  reaching  that 
ocean. 

The  writer  proceeded  no  farther  up  the  Alto  Ihuana,  leaving  the 
latter  at  Puerto  Aguirre  to  travel  by  mtdes  to  the  great  falls  of  the 
Iguazu.  The  Ibei-a  continued  her  voyage  about  SO  additional  miles 
on  the  Alto  Parana  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation.  At  Puerto 
Mendes  the  railroad  starts  around  tlie  (luayra  Falls.  The  name  of 
Puerto  M(»joli  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  northern  end  of  this 
37-milc  road. 

The  Bi’i.LETix  is  indebted  to  tbe  well-known  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  Sidwell,  a  native  of  Ohio,  V.  S.  A.,  who  has  labored  in  field  and 
forest  for  the  last  three  A'ears  in  constructing  the  Guayra  Kailroad, 
for  probably  the  best  detailed  map  in  e.xistence  of  these  marvelous 
cataracts.  Instead  of  there  being  7  distinct  falls,  Sete  Quedas,  as 
shown  on  numerous  old  maps,  Mr.  SidwcU’s  blue  juints  and  pictures 


Top:  Fulls  No.  7,  iK'giiiiiiMg  iit  top  of  iiicliiro.  .\t  the  liotlom,  on  right,  tlioro  Is  u  glimpse'  of  the  iiiuiu 
p>rgi'.  (’enter:  \  leortion  of  the  river  at>ove  fulls  No.  2.  .\l  top  of  pietnre  we  caiteh  a  glimpse  of  fulls 
No.  y.  liotlom:  .\  st'ction  of  the  southern  part  of  main  gorge.  t)n  the  right  alneve  the  hluli  fulls  No. 
14  is  entering  the  main  stream.  On  the  left  fulls  No.  13  also  joins  the  main  gorge. 


1.  Looking  dowiLslroam  in  the  main  gorjie  from  a  point  opposite  the  lateral  canyon  of  falls  Nos.lHand  14.  2.  Looking  upstream  from  a  point  opposite  lateral  canyons 
Nos.  1:4  and  14.  3.  Lateral  canyon  and  falls  No.  14,  the  main  jiorge  lying  to  right  of  picture.  4.  Lateral  canyon  and  falls  No.  14.  A  small  pt>rtion  of  falls  No. 
i:t  may  U*  s*H»n  on  left  of  the  pietun*. 
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<^ive  US  a  far  l)etter  idea  of  the  Guayra  and  its  wonders,  showing  at 
least  ]<S  falls  of  more  or  less  magnitude. 

The  work  already  accomplished  in  this  interior  region  is  interest¬ 
ingly  told  by  Chief  Engineer  Sidwell  in  a  recent  letter  from  which 
we  quote: 

Take  a  map  of  Brazil  and  follow  the  parallel  that  lines  24°  10'  south  of  the  Equator 
until  it  crosses  the  Alto  Parana  River.  This  [)oint  is  more  readily  found  when  one 
knows  that  to  the  south  the  Parana  River  is  the  boundary  between  the  nations  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  while  to  the  north  of  here  the  river  lies  wholly  in  Brazil.  It  is 
at  this  point  along  the  river  that  one  finds  one  of  the  marvels  of  nature  that  is  still 
almost  unknown.  Books  have  been  written  on  the  resources  and  wonders  of  Brazil 
that  make  no  mention  of  the  tJuayra.  One  looks  in  vain  over  the  compiled  lists  of  the 
world’s  great  water  falls  for  the  name  of  the  grand  cataract  of  the  Parana  River.  It  is 
isolated  by  some  50  kilometers  of  rapids  and  cascades  below  the  falls.  In  the  i)ast  it 
lias  been  the  rare  traveler  who  has  had  the  facilities  for  an  expedition  to  those  falls. 
.Vnd  even  after  arriving  at  the  site  of  the  falls  he  has  found  that  there  is  not  one  grand 
falls  but  a  w'hole  family  of  them,  and  that  many  are  half  hidden  from  view'  and  that 
others  could  be  seen  only  imperfectly  from  a  distance. 

The  river  above  the  falls  has  a  w  idth  of  about  4  kilometers.  Immediately  below  the 
falls  the  w'idth  is  scarcely  100  meters.  It  does  not  narrow  down  in  bottlelike  fashion. 
.\  deep  gorge  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  penetrates  the  wide  river  for  a 
distance  of  over  3,000  meters.  'Phis  gorge  is  really  an  inclined  trough,  and  over  the 
first  thousand  meters  of  distance  the  incline  is  very  pronounced.  Falls  No.  6  is  at  the 
head  of  this  trough;  but  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  river  that  comes  tumbling  directly 
over  into  the  inclined  trough.  The  main  gorge  or  trough  has  many  lateral  feeder  can¬ 
yons  and  most  of  the  falls  occur  at  the  heads  of  these  laterals.  Most  of  the  lateral 
gorges  have  winding  courses,  so  that  one  standing  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
lat<>rals  may  see  the  falls  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  and  because  of  the  devious 
courses  of  the  canyons  many  of  the  falls  face  in  widely  different  directions.  It  w'ill  be 
noted  on  the  plan  that  the  lateral  canyons  are  separated  from  one  another  by  islands. 
Most  of  these  islands  have  never  been  reached  by  any  other  animals  than  birds.  In 
order  to  reach  falls  No.  14,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  large  falls,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  three  bridges  over  lateral  canyons. 

For  convenience  the  falls  have  been  given  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  18  falls 
noted  there  are  a  few  others  whose  volume  is  insignificant. 

No.  1.  The  volume  of  water  is  small.  It  is  only  mentioned  because  it  is  distinctly 
the  first  falls  and  is  isolated  from  the  others. 

No.  2.  This  falls  has  an  extension  of  about  100  meters,  but  the  volume  of  water  is 
not  great.  In  time  of  low'  water  one  can  w'ade  across  the  section  of  river  above  these 
falls  to  the  next  island. 

No.  3.  This  is  more  or  loss  ecpiivalent  to  No.  2  in  volume  of  water,  but  the  droj)  is 
more  broken  and  the  falls  more  narrow  and  therefore  not  so  picturestpie. 

No.  4.  The  drop  of  falls  No.  4  is  vertical  and  is  spread  out  over  ati  extension  of  abotit 
KM)  meters.  There  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  mist  hanging  above.  1 1  is  only 
the  explorer  that  will  visit  these  falls,  and  even  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  very  low 
water  in  order  to  safely  cross  the  portion  of  the  river  that  leads  to  the  three  preceding 
falls. 

No.  5.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  seen  these  falls,  except  very  imperfectly, 
from  a  distance,  but  it  appears  that  the  water  conies  thundering  dow  n  in  the  form  of 
ca3(;ade.  From  a  rocky  ledge  alongside  of  falls  No.  4  one  can  see  the  foamy  waters  of 
falls  No.  5  pouring  into  tlie  main  inclined  trough  a  hundred  meters  or  more  ujistrcam. 

41.378—18  Bull.  2 - 5 


SEVERAI-  VIEWS  OF  (iCAYRA  FALLS  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  WHICH  NOW  CONNECTS 
THE  UPPER  AND  LOWER  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ALTO  PARANA. 

A  parly  on  the  way  to  visit  falls  No.  17,  at  the  season  of  low  water.  2.  Oeneral  view  of  falls  No.  17,  the  party  shown  in  first  picture  liavinR  arrived. 

near  view  of  one  of  the  cataracts  and  a  few  of  the  pioneer  explorers  of  its  beauties. 


SOMK  OF  CUAYKA’S  UKAUTIFUI,  rASCADKS. 


|)|)or;  liookini;  ui)  the  inclined  trouf'h  from  falls  Xo.  2  toward  falls  No.  <i,  hut  the  latter  is  not  visihle 
in  the  pieliire.  Oislanec  lietwecn  the  two  falls  is  almut  2,020  find.  Ixiwer:  View  of  falls  No.  2.  The 
two  men  standing  with  arms  locked  are;  On  the  right,  Chief  Knginecr  Wilson  Sidwell;  on  the  left, 
Kr.  Tomiis  Jara.  .fitting  directly  in  front:  l-eft.  Col.  J.  K.  Kodrfgiier.,  of  the  .\rgeiitine  .\rniy; 
right.  Or.  Viirela. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  FALLS  No.  17. 

This  cataract  may  be  visited  in  the  .sea.son  of  low  water  by  wading  across  shallow  portions  of  the  river.  Normally,  the  difference  in  level  between  the  water  above  and  below  the 
falls  is  alMUt  114  meters,  or  374  feet.  The  drop  of  water  between  the  two  levels,  however,  is  not  sudden  but  Is  accomplished  through  a  scries  of  at  least  18  cataracts. 
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Xo.  0.  As  previously  noted,  falls  No.  6  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  gorge  or  inclined 
trough.  The  verti<'al  drop  as  seen  very  imperfectly  from  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
meters  appears  to  be  only  a  few  meters.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  stretch  of  cascades 
in  the  inclined  trough. 

Xo.  7.  Like  falls  Xo.  6  the  volume  of  water  is  considerable  and  the  vertical  drop  is 
only  a  few  meters.  The  lateral  canyon  of  No.  7  enters  the  main  gorge  almost  directly 
in  front  of  falls  Xo.  4. 

Xo.  8.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  falls  deserves  a  separate  number. 
The  volume  of  water  is  not  great  and  comes  tumbling  over  directly  into  the  main 
gorge. 

Xo.  !>.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  volume  of  water.  The  water  comes  tumbling 
over  a  series  of  steps  in  one  continuous  foam  to  the  main  gorge. 

Xo.  10.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  picturesque  falls  if  one  could  see  it  properly.  It  is 
half  hidden!  rom  view  in  a  narrow  lateral  gorge. 

Xos.  11  and  12.  These  falls  are  visible  from  the  Paraguayan  side  of  the  river  and 
the  views  usually  seen  representing  the  (luaira  are  really  views  of  these  two  falls  and 
Xo.  14.  ' 

Xos.  1.8  and  14.  These  two  falls  occur  in  the  same  lateral  canyon.  Xo.  14  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  the  large  falls  because  the  dro])  is  nearly  vertical  and  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  amount  of  mist  than  do  any  of  the  other  falls.  These  falls  are  visible  in  the 
distan<'e  from  Paraguay.  It  is  the  view  of  falls  Xo.  14  that  is  ])rinted  on  the  .i!l<Hl 
Paraguayan  bills. 

Xos.  1.5  and  1C.  These  falls  would  doubtless  be  attractive  if  one  could  see  them  com- 
])letely.  They  can  be  seen  imperfectly  from  Paraguay,  but  during  the  three  years 
the  writer  has  lived  in  these  parts  no  visitor  has  seen  them  at  all. 

Xo.  17.  Two  of  the  accompanying  views  give  a  good  idea  of  Xo.  17.  This  fall 
may  be  visited  in  time  of  ver>'  low  water  by  wading  across  from  the  small  portion  of 
river  that  leads  to  falls  Xo.  18. 

Xo.  18.  The  volume  of  water  is  not  great,  excei)t  in  time  of  flood .  'Phe  view  shows 
the  falls  truthfully  as  it  appears  in  time  of  low  water. 

******* 

It  appears  from  the  fragments  of  history  that  these  falls  were  better  known  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  recorded  that  a  colony  of  Indians 
lived  their  lives  jreacefully  just  above  the  falls  until  driven  out  by  the  coiKpiering 
forces  of  Portugal  and  Sjrain  while  settling  boundatA'  disjrutes.  The  Indians  crossed 
the  river  and  went  westward,  and  eventually  settled  down  and  formed  the  town  now 
known  in  Paraguay  as  Villarrica.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  known  to  this  day 
as  the  (iuairenians  because  their  ancestors  migrated  from  the  (iuaira. 

What  will  bo  the  result  of  the  building  of  this  new  gateway  f  In 
the  first  place,  we  note  that  the  company  which  financed  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  grttwing  ami  shijiping  yerba 
mate,  as  it  is  called  in  Paragua}-,  and  herva  mate,  as  the  same  jiroduct 
is  known  in  Brazil.  In  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  I’araguay  there  are 
many  yerbales  (plantations  where  yerba  mate  is  grown).  Not  only 
is  the  plant  cultivated  from  the  seed,  but  it  is  found  wild  and  in 
abundance  in  the  basin  of  the  Alto  Parana  and  tributaries.  For 
centuries  yerba  mate  has  been  used  by  the  aborigines;  and  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  10,000,000  people  in  South  America 
to-day  drink  yerba  mate;  but  in  recent  years  the  product  has  become 
more  popular  in  hbirope  and  the  Ignited  States,  drawing  larger 
quantities  from  South  America.  Increased  demand  causes  the  native 
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gatherer  or  jihuitation  owner  to  renew  his  efTorts,  and  tlic  new 
Guayra  Kailroad  taps  a  vastly  enlarged  field  t>f  yerha  production. 

In  Paraguay  the  largest  single  grower  of  yerha  is  an  English  coni- 
jniny  which  owns  more  than  8,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  its 
annual  production  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole 
Kepublic,  At  present  and  in  the  past  this  company  has  found  a 
ready  sale  for  its  output  in  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay. 
The  yerha  mate  harvest  in  Paraguay  begins  about  January,  and,  of 
course,  requires  a  vast  number  of  laborers  before  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  cured,  packed,  and  transported  to  the  river  steamers. 
Hitherto  this  product  from  above  the  falls  was  transported  miles  by 
primitive  methods;  to-day  with  the  stimulus  of  the  road,  we  are  told 
by  an  operating  company,  that  “a  large  amount  of  jungle  has  been 
converted  into  tillable  land.”  And  that  ‘Hhe  company’s  launches 
navigate  for  more  than  450  miles  up  the  Alto  Parana  into  the  lateral 
rivers  of  Matto  Grosso  and  bring  down  barges  of  yerba.” 

But  yerba  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  that  is  destined  to  find 
an  enlarged  outlet  from  interior  Brazilian  States.  The  ranchmen 
with  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  gradually  extending  their  pos¬ 
sessions  westw'ard  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter,  are  beginning  to  j)roduce  results  as  indicated  b}' 
the  little  barges  loaded  with  dried  beef,  hides,  etc.,  arriving  at  Puerto 
Mojoli,  the  northern  end  of  the  new  railroad. 

The  opening  of  modern  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  waters  of  the  Alto  Parana  also  furnishes  an  interesting  subject 
of  study  in  comparison  with  commercial  development  on  other  great 
watercourses.  For  instance,  in  traveling  along  Canada’s  “mj’steri- 
ous”  Saguenay  w'e  find  similar  vast,  wooded,  uninhabited  shores  as 
(hose  of  the  Alto  Parana,  only  the  northern  river  possesses  the  woods 
of  colder  climates,  while  the  southern  river  has  its  contiguous  forests 
of  hardwoods.  Within  the  last  decade  the  number  of  sawmills  that 
have  aw'akened  the  echoes  of  the  Saguenay  region  is  really  surprising, 
their  output  of  lumber  passing  southward  to  the  St.  l^awrence  and 
thence  to  W'orld  markets.  What  the  wealth  of  Saguenay  woods  has 
been  to  eastern  Canada  the  quebracho  and  other  timber  of  the  Alto 
Parana  may  eventually  become  for  the  great  cities  of  the  Plata  Biver 
system. 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  splendid  and  apparently  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  bamboo  standing  for  many  miles  along  the  Alto 
Parana,  so  thick  and  so  easily  available  that  boatmen  may  almost  cut 
the  growth  without  leaving  the  little  steamer’s  deck.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  world  along  Jaj)an’s  Ktidzue  River  we  have  a  striking 
contrast  illustrating  the  commercial  utilization  of  bamboo.  Similar 
in  ap2)earance  and  size  of  the  Alto  Parana  grow  th,  the  Japajiese  draw 
greater  financial  returns  from  these  forests  than  is  the  case  perhaps 
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aiiA’wlicie  else  in  the  ^voI■l(l.  "I'liey  not  only  const rnct  homes  and 
make  their  furniture  of  hamlax)  wood,  hut  in  famil}'  and  business 
life  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  where  the  useful  hamhoo  article  is  not 
found,  liy  importin'?  skilled  l)amhoo  workers  from  the  Kudzue 
ref'ion  of  Ja|)an  to  one  or  more  of  the  settlements  on  the  Alto  Parana 
where  the  jmaluct  is  almndant,  a  pioneer  hamhoo  woodworking  plant 
might  he  established;  comparatively  few  tools  are  required — ])rac- 
tically  no  expensive  machinery — and  without  ihmht  articles  made  of 
hamt)oo  could  tind  sale  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  homes  of  South 
.Vmerica.  Pei  haps  Brazil,  which  is  already  imj)orting  the  Japanese 
laborer  in  large  numbers,  will  direct  some  (d‘  the  skilled  workeis  to 
her  haml)oo  forests,  and  in  this  connection  the  new  southern  outlet 
affords  cheaj)  transportation  to  the  greatest  markets  t)f  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Japan  derives  enormous  revenues  from  her  hamlioo  forests, 
and  ere  long  we  may  see  the  Alto  Parami  hamhoo  just  as  A  iduahle  an 
asset. 

The  question  of  types  of  steamers  best  suited  for  freight  as  well  as 
passenger  trade  is  one  of  importance  in  connection  with  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Alto  Parana  region;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  two  leading  companies  ojrerating  to-day  on  that  liver  hope  to 
offer  the  traA'cler  improved  accommodations  at  an  early  date.  The 
tourist,  and  especiallv  those  possessing  amjde  means,  have  been 
accustomed  to  wander  on  man}'  uni. eaten  paths.  When  peace  re¬ 
turns  to  the  world  the  globe-trotter  will  surely  lesume  his  jiilgrimages, 
and  Europe  for  a  while  may  he  the  universal  Mecca;  but  jieople  will 
wish  to  get  away  from  the  sights  of  sorrow  and  distress,  they  will 
have  desires  to  view  the  new  lands  and  luarA  elous  sights  of  the  South¬ 
ern  C'ontinent.  Already  the  tourist  trail  is  broken  to  the  great  and 
gloiious  falls  of  the  Iguazir.  And  still  another  cataract  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  pioneer  tourist;  instead  of  viewing  tlie  Jguazu  mdy,  the 
same  steamer  providing  a  wait  of  a  day  and  a  half  at  Puerto  Aguirre, 
may  give  its  tourist  passengers  the  double  delight  of  viewing  both 
the  Jguazu  and  the  (lUayra.  The  latter  lies  less  than  100  miles  up 
river  from  the  Iguazu,  and  both  falls  aie  reached  via  the  Alto  Parana, 
as  already  observed.  The  little  railway  now  makes  the  Guayra  easily 
accessilde,  and  in  the  words  of  Chief  Engineer  Sidwell,  “an  unassum¬ 
ing  hotel  will  soon  bo  constructed  at  Puerto  Mojoli,  close  to  the  falls. 
It,  therefore,  seems  probable  that  within  six  montlis  tourists  may 
conu!  and  go  at  will.” 
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TIIERK  Inis  Ihh'U  more  tlian  a  surfeit  of  adviee  and  admoni¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers  and  ex})orters  in  the  United  ^States 
as  to  how  th(*y  shoidd  conduct  their  foreign  business  and 
wlieri'  they  slioidd  go  to  seek  this  Inisiness.  They  have 
hei'ii  exhorted  and  scolded  for  neglecting  golden  opjiortunities  to 
extend  trade;  and,  since  nearly  all  their  well-intentioned  instruc- 
toi-s  deem  themsidves  jn-actical  teachers,  naturally  then*  has  h(*en 
no  lack  of  detailed  teaching  of  how,  when,  and  where  this  golden 
liarvest  is  to  he  reajied.  It  might  have  been  worth  the  wliile 
for  the  teachers  to  have  inquired  a  little  into  what  the  jmpils  had 
bi^en  doing  and  what  they  knew  about  the  subject  Indore  so 
bmsquely  summoning  them  to  school.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
any  thing  so  disconcerting  to  a  master  than  to  find  that  the  piqiil 
knows  more  than  the  master.  For  the  last  25  or  30  yeai-s  tlni  most 
expert  and  eilicient  foreign  trade  selling  organizations  have  ht'en 
Americans.  In  the  Lat in-American  field  they  have  been  especially 
active,  and  in  competition  with  British,  (Jerman,  French  and  other 
European  traders  have  won  their  way  under  rather  severe  handicaps, 
d'his  success  of  the  American  trader  in  Latin  Amin-ica  did  not  esca])e 
the  attention  of  the  British,  and  especially  of  the  Germans,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  received  but  little  notice  at  home — the  amateui-s  were  too 
busy  with  teaching  to  give  time  for  research.  While  the  American 
(exporter  was  being  told  that  he  knew  ver>'  little  about  foreign  trade 
and  was  being  instructi'd  in  the  details  of  superefficient  German 
methods  in  Latin  America  which  he  was  admonished  to  imitate,  the 
Germans  themselves  were  resort ing  to  extraordinary'  means  to  hold 
onto  a  trade  that  was  rapidly  being  taken  away  from  them  by 
these  same  Americans.  The  condition  was  more  than  amusing,  but 
])erhaps  the  most  ludicrous  feature  of  it  all  was  in  connection  with  oiui 
liarticular  line  of  advice,  which  was  usually  phrased  in  aliout  these 
words:  “  The  exporter  from  the.  I'nited  St  ates  does  not  apjireciate  what 
the  Latin  American  wants;  the  German  does,  liecause  he  has  studied 
the  market  and  he  supplies  the  goods  that  the  Latin  American  is 
familiar  with.  We  must  do  as  the  German  does,  otherwise  we  will 
fail  in  the  future  as  we  have  faileil  in  the  past.”  This  ailvice  does 
not  look  so  bad  if  the  last  assumption  were  coiTect,  that  the  German 
had  succeeded  where  the  American  had  failed.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  one-half  of  the  20  Latin-American  countries  the  imports  from 
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(iermany  prior  to  tho  war,  1913,  were  loss  flian  one-lifth  tho  imports 
from  the  United  States,  in  four  of  the  other  half  they  were  about  one- 
half  the  imports  from  tlu^  United  States,  in  tlie  remaininji:  six  eountries 
tliey  exceeded  im])orts  from  the  Ihiited  States  by  only  24  ])er  cent, 
and  in  these  last  the  United  States  was  ra])idly  "aining  on  tiermany. 
Against  this  tide  of  American  trader  elliciency  (Iermany  was  lighting 
a  losing  battle,  but  it  was  far  from  giving  up.  It  was  constantly  forg¬ 
ing  new  weajions,  many  of  tliem  adojited  for  use*  in  the  dark  only, 
but  some  were  more  or  less  opi'uly  displayed.  One  was  by  giving  tlu^ 
Latin  American  what  he  wanted.  This  was  translated  into  what  the 
latter  was  using  and  familiar  with.  Tlie  German  studied  the  trade 
carefully  and  minutely,  lie  scoured  Latin  America  for  samples  and 
models  of  American  and  Britisli  goods  in  use  there.  These  models 
he  sent  to  Germany  to  be  imitated  and  cojiied.  I'he  G(‘rman  is 
nothing  if  he  be  not  thorough,  and  so  he  compile*!  very  comjdete  in¬ 
formation  to  accoinjiany  the  models  as  to  the  channels  of  Anu'riean 
and  English  trade  and  ]>articularly  the  jirices  of  the  goods.  In  this 
the  Gorman  banks  located  in  Latin  America  gave  great  helj).  These 
banks  themselves  were  the  channels  through  which  much  of  the 
American  trade  was  conducted,  and  so  were  in  a  ])osition  to  convey 
valuable  information  to  the  rivals  of  this  trade,  their  compatriots  in 
Germany.  In  due  time  the  German-made  imitations  began  to  reacli 
the  market  at  juices  below  the  jirices  of  the  originals.  Extra  credit 
t(‘rms  were  (dfered  to  the  handlers  of  the  originals  to  imluce  them  to 
handle  the  German  imitations.  Remember  that  these  handlers  were 
almost  never  men  of  United  States  nationality.  Tliere  are  very  few 
traders  of  this  nationality  in  Latin  America,  so  few  in  South  America 
as  to  be  entirely  disregarded ;  so  no  question  of  national  jiride  could 
arise,  at  least  not  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  one  of  the  ways  by  wbicb  the  Germans  tried  to  undermine 
(aunjietition  in  Latin  America,  and  in  effect  this  is  what  the  exjiorters 
from  the  United  States  were  invited  to  heed  and  admire.  Give  Latin 
.Vmerica  what  it  wants.  Certainly,  but  does  it  want  this  kind  of 
thing?  Ai)i)arently  not,  for  the  new  German  goods  would  not  sell. 
For  the  most  jiart  thev  remained  in  first  liands  or  were  not  taken  at 
aU. 

The  reasons  were  clear  to  all  exce|)t  to  the  German  mind.  Fii-st, 
the  goods  were  out  of  date,  the  world  had  {)rogressed  and  the  market 
with  it.  The  United  States  exjiorters  were  sujiplying  new  goods  and 
the  Latin  American  is  as  keen,  jierhaps  a  trifle  keener,  than  other 
folks  for  uj)-to-date  things.  Second,  in  chea|)ening  the  price  the  Ger¬ 
man  had  cheajiened  the  quality  and  thereby  he  undermined  his  own 
rejiutation.  So  far  did  this  go  that  the  German  stamp  on  such  goods 
as  were  sold  without  concealment  as  German,  was  a  jiositive  disad¬ 
vantage. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  forei"n  trade  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
secured  on  the  liasis  of  imitating  some  other  countrv’s  products,  even 
though  the  imitation  he  avowedly  in  order  to  meet  peculiar  nor  eccen¬ 
tric  demands.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Latin  American  market  is 
not  peculiar  nor  eccentric  nor  is  it  overconservative.  It  aims  to  keep 
abreast  with  tlie  progress  of  the  world,  so  the  trader  who  does  not 
ajipreciate  this  fact  is  doomed  to  failure  in  this  market.  The  very 
height  of  absurdity  was  attained  by  the  trade  adviser  who  imagined 
that  the  Latin  American  market  was  one  wliich  demanded  things 
different  from  what  were  in  use  elsewhere,  and  farther  imagined  that 
the  proper  way  to  find  out  wliat  these  peculiar  demands  were  was  to 
send  to  Latin  America  for  models.  When  he  got  the  model  it  was 
apt  to  he  a  cheap  German  copy  of  an  American  original  wliich  itself 
was  out  of  date. 

Most  of  the  ineorrect  assumjitions  of  the  advisei-s  on  Latin  American 
trade  had  tlicir  origin  in  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the 
United  States  itself  as  a  manufacturing  country,  joined  to  an  eipially 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  bases  of  exjiorting  in  general.  It  did 
appear  somewhat  ridiculous  that  we  should  he  told  tliat  the  United 
States  could  not  secure  a  proper  share  of  Latin  American  trade 
-  wliich  condition  might  he  according  to  fancy,  investment  of 
capital,  estahlishment  of  hanks,  steamship  lines,  or  any  one  or  all 
of  a  half  dozen  other  things — when  in  reality,  without  these  lieljis,  the 
United  States  had  secured  a  larger  share  than  Great  Britain  or  Ger¬ 
many,  its  chief  rivals.  The  trade  statistics  were  always  a  hit  de- 
strmTive  to  this  line  of  argument,  hut  the  statistics  were  never  able 
to  throw  the  trade  advisei-s  hack  onto  solid  ground,  because  for  the 
most  part  they  never  studied  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  helps  to  exporting,  such  as  financial  connec¬ 
tions,  hanks,  good  transportation  lines,  resident  nationals,  invest¬ 
ments,  tariffs,  familiarity  with  languages,  customs,  etc.,  hut  exporting 
can  not  he  built  upon  these  alone.  In  fact,  all  together  they  account 
for  not  a  tithe  of  successful  business  in  foreign  fields.  More  important 
than  these  is  what  may  he  denominated  the  political  attitude  of  the 
exporting  country,  i.  e..  Government  assistance  or  to  the  contrary. 
Government  opposition  to  eflicient  manufacturing.  But  even  this, 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  was  not  sullieienf  in  the  case  of  Ger¬ 
many  where  manufacturei-s  although  treated  as  special  wards  of  the 
nation  and  given  every  legitimate  and  many  illegitimate  advantages 
as  well,  were  not  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  in  Latin  America 
of  United  States  manufacturei-s  cuffed  about  and  harried  as  they  have 
been  by  their  own  governments.  State  and  Federal. 

'Phe  real  basis  of  successful  exporting  of  manufactures  lies  deeper 
than  all  these  things.  It  has  to  do  with  the  economic  status  of  the 
country.  Broadly  speaking  it  rests  upon  three  foundations:  Fiist, 
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niw  ]iiat(*rial  and  man  power;  second,  industrial  development,  in  par¬ 
ticular  mechanical;  and,  tliird,  liome  consumption.  Each  of  these 
propositions  must  he  studied  in  the  light  of  com])arison,  for  all  ex- 
j)orting  either  directly  or  indirectly  presents  the  element  of  rivalry. 

Tlu‘  first  two  propositions  cover  the  basis  of  efliciency  or  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  manufacture  and  the  third  suggests  the  conditions  under 
wliich  efficiency  is  made  manifest  in  exporting.  Tins  we  will  consider 
fiist. 

d'he  home  market  is  tlie  best  market.  Ordinarily  iminufacturei*s 
will  not  go  al)road  as  long  as  tliis  home  market  is  undersupplied. 
It  is  n(»t  necessary  to  elaf)orate  this  itfea,  since  it  is  so  manifestly 
true  as  a  general  proposition,  as  to  he  beyond  argument.  There  are 
excej)tions,  of  coui’se,  and  under  the  condition  that  the  home  market 
is  fully  suj)plied  it  may  well  be  that  the  foreign  market  becomes 
the  better  market,  ^^^lat  it  is  sought  to  impress  is  that  at  the 
beginning  and  up  to  a  certaiii  ])oint- comjdete  saturation,  perhaps — 
the  home  market  is  the  onl}’^  market  under  ordinary  conditions 
that  any  manufacturer  influenced  solely  by  a  motive  of  profit  and 
interest  cares  to  consider.  Thi.s  is  as  true  of  England,  Germany,  or 
France  as  it  is  of  the.  United  States;  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
difference  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  point  of  saturation  was 
reached  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  former  mentioned  coun¬ 
tries.  This  difference  in  time  has  been  generally  recognized,  but 
the  reasons  for  it  are  by  no  means  so  well  understood.  One  fre- 
(pu'iitly  sees  stab'inents  something  like,  this;  “The  United  States, 
prior  to  the  present  war,  was  not  as  large  an  exporter  of  finished 
manufactures  as  England  or  Germany  because  its  industries  wen* 
not  e(|uipped  to  do  an  export  business  on  a  scale  ecpial  to  the  English 
and  German  industries.”  There  is  not  the  faintest  filament  of  truth 
in  this  assertion  as  a  general  proposition.  It  is  true  only  in  the  re¬ 
stricted  sense  that  the  direct  agencies  of  export  had  not  been  created 
or  not  organized  as  a  whole  on  a  scale  ecjual  to  the  English  or 
German.  'Hie  American  industries,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  were 
(‘(juipped  to  manufacture  and  were  manufacturing  on  a  scale  much 
gi-('ater  than  England  and  Germany  combined,  and  with  types  of 
e<jui{)mcnt  better  suit(*d  to  fondgn  trade  than  either  or  both  of  these 
countries.  The  reason  why  the  Unib'd  States  did  not  export  finished 
manufactun's  as  largely  as  its  chief  rivals  was  that  they  had  long 
before  ])assed  the  ])oint’of  domestic  saturation  and  it  was  only  then 
aj)proaching  the  j)oijit.  The  condition  was  not  the  result  of  the 
undere(|uipment  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  its  rivals 
but  of  the  overconsumption  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  j)oint 
that  needs  emphasis,  for  it  has  been  almost  completely  lost  sight  of. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  was  not  far  short  of  the  combined 
population  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  llritian 
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aiul  Irclaml,  l)ut  tlio  domestic  consumption  of  manufactured  products 
^\'as  three  or  four  times  as  jjreat  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  two 
latter  coinhinod.  The  total  domestic  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  46, 000, ()()()  was  very  much  larger  than  of  (lermauy 
with  67,000,000,  food  products  of  course  not  heiu"  considered.  On 
th('  one  hand  was  the  United  States  with  an  individual  standard 
of  livin}^  nearly  twice  that  of  England  and  on  tlu^  other  hand 
(lermany  with  a  standai’d  about  one-half  that  of  England.  The 
total  consumption  of  highl}'  manufactured  products  (outside  of 
food)  in  the  United  States  was  not  far  from  being  ecpial  to  the 
total  consumption  of  like  products  by  all  the  world  hesitles.  To 
su])i)ly  this  immense!  and  ever-increasing  market  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  wi're  built  on  a  truly  colossal  scale.  The  foreign 
inarket  counted  foi’  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  total  produc¬ 
tion.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  New  York  ('ity  alone 
produced  of  fully  wrought  manufactures  more  than  the  total  ex¬ 
port  of  the  I’nited  States  of  the  like  manufactures.  The  eijuipment 
of  the  industries  supplying  the  domestic  trade  was  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  trade  itself.  The  German  Empire  has  an  area 
of  about  209,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  67,900,000,  and 
railway  mileage  of  39,600  (all  prewar  figures).  The  tier  of  four 
States— Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois — have  an  area  of 
179,200  square  miles,  a  jiopulation  of  22,640,000,  and  a  mileage 
of  40,500.  With  one-third  the  ]>o])ulation  and  15  per  cent  less  anni 
than  Germany,  these  four  States  had  more  miles  of  railways.  Mileages 
however  is  the  lesser  storj^  of  Amei'ican  railways,  for  as  comjiared 
with  them  German  rolling  stock  and  railway  equipment  in  general 
was  of  toy  size  and  power.  The  railway  e(|uipment  of  the  four 
States  mentioned  was  at  least  double  that  of  all  Germany  in  1914. 
'rrue,  there  was  a  large  waterways  system  in  Germany  utili/.c'd  for 
the  carrying  of  great  quantities  of  heavy  freights,  the  like  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  States  mentioned  or  idsc'where  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand  the  moving  of  raw  food  products  for  a 
human  ])opulation  three  times,  and  a  domestic  animal  population 
seven  or  I'ight  times  as  great  as  in  the  four  Anu'rican  States  men¬ 
tioned  accounted  for  most  of  tlu^  relief  afforded  the  Gc'rman  railways 
by  tlie  canal  system.  In  other  words,  the  German  canals  did  but 
little  more  than  bring  the  comparison  between  railways  up  to  a  jiar 
basis. 

Germany’s  princi})al  interest  was  in  export,  not  because  the  busi¬ 
ness 'of  J  exjiorting,  considered  idone,  was  from  the  point  of  the 
interest  or  profit  of  the  exporter  preferable  to  that  of  siqijdying 
the  domestic  market,  which  is  not  true  in  Germany  or  elsewhere, 
hut  because  the  domestic  market,  based  upon  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing,^had  been  satisfied  and  necessity,  or  what  it  believed  to  he  such, 
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drove  (iermauy  into  the  foreign  field.  It  was  either  that  or  sink 
hack  to  the  plane  of  raw  production  and  agriciiltural  interests  alone, 
abandoning  other  industrial  enterprises  on  aiu’  scjile  exce{)t  the 
limited  domestic  one.  Underneat li  all  were  the  German  military 
aims.  To  be  efficient  and  self-supporting  in  a  military  sense  Ger¬ 
many  must  he  industrially  organized.  Domestic  trade  was  much  too 
narrow  a  base  upon  which  to  found  an  industrial  organization  sufli- 
cient  for  military  ])urposes,  hence  foreign  trade  miist  he  sought. 
This  in  brief  was  the  German  economic  condition  regarding  domestic 
trade. 

Hie  condition  in  the  United  States  was  diametrictilly  oj)posed. 
'I'he  industrial  plant,  in  a  national  sense  unorganized,  exceeded  the 
German  on  a  scale  of  approximately  two  to  one.  This  does  not 
mean  that  every  industry  in  the  United  States  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  corresponding  industry  in  Gennany.  Some  of  the  largest 
German  imlustries  existed  scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States,  such 
for  example  as  the  dye  industry.  It  means  that  taking  all  the 
ascertainable  factors  into  consideration,  of  which  volume  of  horse¬ 
power,  man  ])ower,  consumption  of  raw  material  and  output  are 
among  the  chief,  American  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole  was 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  the  German.  Yet  it  was  the  resultant  of 
purposes  and  conditions  having  an  entirely  different  base  and  orien¬ 
tation. 

Germany's  major  interest  was  exporting,  to  which  the  domestic 
trade  was  a  mere  feeder.  The  Ignited  States’  major  interest  was  the 
domestic  trade,  exporting  merely  an  overflow,  and  comparatively 
sj)eaking  an  inconsiderable  one.  Even  more  than  in  (Jermany  was 
Britain’s  chief  interest  exporting,  and  its  trade  was  better  based  than 
Germany’s,  better  conducted,  and  much  more  profitable.  Apparently 
unorganized,  in  reality  it  was  well  organized.  The  German  over¬ 
seas  trade  organization  was  ovei^veighted  with  parajdiernalia, 
which  was  bad  enough,  but  much  worse,  it  was  overpurposed. 
'Phe  British  organization,  which  as  such  was  scarcely  discernible, 
was  to  extend  and  conserve  trade  for  trade’s  sake  alone,  or, 
e.xpressed  more  simply,  to  make  money  for  the  trader.  But  this 
ilifferentiation  fails  to  depict  the  radical  difference  between  the  two. 
'Phe  British  trade  organization  was  an  aggregation  of  private  int«M- 
ests  sometimes  loosely  bound  together  and  at  other  times  acting 
s(^parately  or  even  antagonistically  each  for  his  own  ends.  Its  sole 
purpose  was  commercial  gain.  Of  government  control  there  was 
none  and  of  government  assistance  but  little.  It  was  successful  in 
accomplishing  its  purposes  to  a  high  degree.  The  German  trade 
organization  was  simply  a  phase  of  the  German  Government,  one 
single  picture  thrown  on  the  screen  from  a  kaleidograph.  The  notion 
that  it  had  an  individuality  and  a  purpose  of  its  own  was  the  merest 
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•lossanier  from  Xopholococcygia.  It  was  inoflicient  as  a  trade  organi¬ 
zation  because  it  had  no  single  trade  jnirpose  and  lacked  trade  direc¬ 
tion.  Trade  efficiency  can  not  be  built  upon  such  a  base  as  that 
upon  which  Germany  attempted  to  build.  Trade  was  constantly 
sacrificed  to  politics.  There  was  no  American  trade  organization, 
the  law  forbade  it,  but  there  was  high  efficiency  in  the  methods  of 
individual  American  traders. 

There  is  but  one  condition  under  which  a  substantial  foreign  export 
trade  in  manufactures  can  exist  and  that  is  production  over  and 
above  the  domestic  needs  of  consumption,  but  this  domestic  saturation 
does  not  of  itself  create  foreign  trade.  Xearly  every  failure  of  United 
States  manuf  act  Urol’S  in  foreign  export  fields  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  notion  that  overproduction  is  the  base  of  foreign  trade.  Having 
been  successful  in  the  domestic  field  and  perceiving  that  the  needs 
of  this  field  no  longer  require  the  full  service  of  his  plant,  bis  capital, 
and  his  energy,  the  manufacturer  is  apt  to  jumj)  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  condition  creates  a  profitable  market  for  bis  wares  in  foreign 
lands.  Granted  the  market  be  there  and  the  wares  be  suitable,  about 
which  ordinarily  there  need  be  little  doubt,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  market  is  for  him  or  for  any  other  United  States  manufac¬ 
turer  of  like  wares.  Most  industries  in  the  United  States  were  built 
up  under  the  shield  of  a  high  proteidive  tariff  law.  Many  of  these 
have  developed  a  very  high  degree  of  skill  and  efliciency,  at  least 
eijual  to,  and  most  often  superior  to.  the  skill  and  efliciency  of 
Kuropean  manufacturers.  In  a  sense  they  have  outgrown  the 
domestic  tariff  law.  On  the  contrary  some  industries  have  not  yet 
attained  the  plane  of  European  manufacture  and  are  stiU  dependent 
upon  tariff  protection.  To  differentiate  the  two  classes  of  industry 
would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  article  of  this  character,  but  every 
serious  student  of  international  trade  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
two  classes,  which,  however,  shade  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  tariffs  is  jiurely  a 
domestic  one,  and  the  ideas  of  even  experienced  exporters  is  often 
tinged  with  the  domestic  color.  In  truth,  we  must  cast  aside 
all  of  these  ideas  and  learn  that  the  tariff  ends  at  the  seaboard, 
and  that  its  effects  can  not  extend  beyond,  except  in  the  shape 
(*f  the  so-called  trading  tariffs,  which  are  not  always  the  same  as 
reciprocity  tariffs.  Outside  the  domestic  tariff  wall  exporting  is 
fri^e  trade,  restricted  to  the  extent  the  im|)orting  country  wills  to 
restrict  it.  Manufacturing  countries  generally  will  to  restrict  this  trade 
in  the  interest  of  their  own  manufacturei-s,  although  Great  Britain 
has  been  a  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule:  but  as  between  export¬ 
ers  the  fundamental  condition  is  one  of  parity,  whether  their  goods 
go  to  a  country  with  a  high-protection  tariff  such  as  France,  to  a 
free-trade  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  or  to  a  country  having  a 
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rcvciiiu'  tiirilV  such  as  Arjituitiiia.  It  is  all  one  to  the  exporters,  as 
between  themselves,  since  they  all  stand  on  the  same  footinj;. 

'I'he  fundamental  base  of  exportin';  to  Latin  America,  therefore,  is 
ability  to  compete  with  other  exportinj;  coTintries.  It  is  always  the 
fundamental  and  very  often  the  sole  condition.  Most,  hut  not  all, 
American  industries  can  so  compete.  It  is  not  necessary  to  minimize 
transportation,  hanks,  investments,  sidisidies.  national  shipping,  or 
any  other  aid  or  obstacle  to  international  commerce.  Tjeast  (»f  all 
is  it.  necessary  to  minimize  the  <;ood  will,  or  the  ill  will,  as  it  may 
he.  of  the  };overnment  itself;  more  of  consecpience  than  any  other 
sin<;le  aid  or  obstacle.  These  all  have  their  jdace  and  in  a  near  bal¬ 
ance  may  carry  the  scale  uj)  or  down.  l)ut  it  is  important  to  hav(^  a 
<dear  view  of  their  relation  to  the  fundamental  base*,  ability  to  manu¬ 
facture  on  a  j)ar  with  competinj;  countries,  and  to  know  that  this 
base  is  a  sine  (pia  non  without  which  the  others  have  little  or  no  si<;- 
ndicance.  There  are  many  instances  where  American  manufacturers 
have  been  ahh*  to  do  a  lar<;e  exportinj;  business  to  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  in  com])etition  v.ith  Lnj;lisli  and  (lerman  manufac¬ 
tures  where  all  of  the  contrihutinj;  factors  were  in  favor  of  the  Euro- 
p(‘an  and  against  the  American.  'Phe  handicaps  were  not  heavy 
enough  to  overcome  the  initial  advantage  of  better  and  more  ellicienl 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  ])e  dillicult  to  name  a 
■single  line  of  export  in  which,  although  the  handicaps  wen^  in  favor 
of  the  I'nited  States,  success  was  attaimnl  where  the  initial  advantage 
of  better  manufacture  was  held  by  Europeans.  To  understand  more 
ch'arly  the  relative  values  of  tin*  contributory  factors  and  the  initial 
fundamental  factor  two  statistical  illustrations  may  he  given. 

In  Argentina  before  the  war  (Ihld)  every  contrihxiting  factoi'  was 
in  favor  of  Europe  and  against  the  Ihiited  States.  There  was  an  ('x- 
traor<linary  large  British  iim'stimmt  in  (lovernim'iit  loans,  in  rail¬ 
ways.  agricxdtural  and  grazijig  cnterjxrises,  and  other  industrial 
ent(‘rj)rises.  Ther('  wen*  large  British  and  (lerman  colonies  predis- 
j)osed  toward  home  nnuiufactures.  British,  (lerimms,  and  other 
Europeans  cojit rolled  hanking  and  scMgoijig  shijxpijig.  Most  of  this 
shij)])ijig  was  subsidized  in  favor  of  (lermany  and  Britain,  and  the 
foreign  importers  in  the  country  were  largely  British  and  (lerman. 
In  all  of  this  field  tin*  l’i\ited  State's  had  jxractically  no  rc'jxresentatioji, 
no  shi])|)ing.  no  hanks,  almost  ]io  investment,  and  jxructically  no 
resident  traeh'is.  Xotwithstanding,  imjxuts  of  manufactured  getods 
of  c(‘rtain  kinds  more  than  held  their  own  against  (h'rman  ainl 
British.  Take  leather  goods,  including  footwear,  for  examjxle.  Tine 
total  imjeorts  in  101.‘5  were  84,472.24:?.  The  share  of  the  Ihiited 
States  was  -SI ,.At)7,r)Slt,  of  (Ireat  Britain  800:?. .')hh,  and  (lermany 
Leath(*r  manufacture  was  a  tarifT-protecteel  industry  in 
.Vrgentina;  so  the'  volume  of  imjxorts  was  much  restrict(*<l.  The 
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liaiuiica])  foil  alike  on  all  oouiitries.  Agiic\iltiiral  tools  and  im])lo- 
inonts  wore  lightly  taxed  ])v  the  tariff  and  the  total  importation  in 
Ittld  was  S8,850,Sn.‘f,  of  whieh  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
S."),? lo.Ool ,  of  (treat  Britain  8828, Bhh  and  of  (Jernnuiy  8287,287.  In 
sc'wing  machines,  tyj)e  machines,  cash  n'gisters  and  calcidating  ma¬ 
chines,  many  lines  of  hardware,  etc.,  the  story  was  the  same,  Ujuted 
.States  trade  winning  against  every  handicap.  'Phe  reason,  of  course, 
was  tliat  Ihuted  States  majud'acture  was  more  efhci(>nt  than  British 
(»r  (lerman. 

()ji  the  other  liand,  take  ('iiha.  Ih're  the  advantages  weie  all  on 
the  side  of  tlic  Ujiited  States  and  there  was  aji  additioJial  advaJitag(' 
of  a  20  j)er  cent  tariff  differejitial  in  favor  of  United  States  goods. 
Of  the  total  imj)orts  of  (hd)a  (101.8)  the  Unit(‘d  States  furiuslu'd  .")2.S 
j)er  c(‘nt,  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  (Jreat  Britain  and 
nearly  (ught  times  as  much  as  (lermajiy.  A  20  ))er  cent  diffcuential 
in  itself  woidd  ordinarily  Ix'  sufficient  to  wi|)('  out  comptOing  trades 
mdess  tlie  l)asisof  com])etition  in  reality  did  Jiot  exist,  and  apparently 
it  did  Jiot  in  certain  United  States  in<lustri(*s.  While  of  ('uhan  itn- 
])orts  of  iron  aJid  steel  manufactures  the  United  States  suj)])hed  four 
times  as  much  as  all  the  nunainder  of  the  world  comhined,  in  mami- 
fjictures  of  cottoji  it  supjdied  oidy  about  20  ))er  cent  of  the  tot:d. 
one-half  of  wliat  Biitain  suj)j)lied.  fji  knitted  cottoii  tissues  it  su|)- 
j)lied  about  1  1  per  cent,  which  was  only  about  one-half  of  what  Spain 
and  ojie-fourtli  of  what  France  su])j)lied.  In  cotton  laces  the  im- 
])orts  from  tin*  United  States  were  valued  al  .S4,^,4.a0  out  of  a  total  of 
8.")0.^,()0();  ill  thread  and  yarn, .881 ,470  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  .8480,000. 
Oidy  in  ready-made  cotton  garments  did  tlie  United  States  make* 
any  show.  Here  the  imjiorts  from  the  United  States  were  about 
one-half  of  the  total.  It  is  unnecessary,  ])erhaj)s,  tosay  that  in  cottoJi 
manufactures,  prior  to  the  war,  the  United  States  had  practically  no 
track'  in  aJiy  ])art  of  B.itin  America  excc'pt  the  small  trade  in  ('ulni 
and  Mexico  and  this  chiefly  in  ready-made  garments.  If.  in  ('uha. 
with  the  advantages  of  proximity,  cheapc'r  transiiortatioji.  hanking, 
commercial  connections,  large*  resident  population  and  iuA'est mc'iit . 
and  addl'd  to  all  a  20  ])('r  cc'iit  tariff  differc'utial,  American  cotton 
manufacturers  could  not  compete'  with  Britisli  ajul  (lerman  or  evevn 
Sjianish  aiid  Italian  manufacture'rs,  how  was  it  possible  for  the*m  to 
e'ompe'te*  e'lse'whe're*  with  no  such  aih'ant age's  ( 

(’an  one  ('scape  the  e-one-lusion  Unit  American  cotton  manufacture' 
is  inefficient  t  Only  upon  the  assumption  that  manufae-ture  in  tin* 
I’lnted  State's  had  not  yet  attained  the  j)oint  of  he'ing  able  to  supply 
the  donu'stic  demand  and  conseepiently  the*  prer(*(|uisite  condition  of 
saturation  not  existing  tlmre  was  no  ince'iitiA'e  to  foreign  trade*. 
'Phere  is  sometliing  to  fie  said  upon  both  side's  of  this  epu'stion.  In 
Argentimi,  American  cotton  manufacture's  we're  pnictically  unknown 
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except  as  to  a  small  importation  of  unbleached  cloth  and  hagginjf 
and  (in  1913)  some  §40,000  worth  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  piece 
goods.  Even  including  these  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
of  cotton  piece  goods  under  nine  classifications  amounted  to  only 
§113,811,  while  the  imports  from  European  countries  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Great  Britain,  §13,673,790;  Italy,  §6,498.089;  Germany,  §2,- 
423,254;  France,  §1,347,423;  and  Spain,  §677,047.  An  export  trade 
in  manufactures  means  ability  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other 
manufacturing  countries.  This  is  the  basis,  and  without  this  it  is 
scarcely  ever  worth  the  while  to  consider  anything  else.  But  the 
incentive  to  foreign  trade  may  be  nonexistent  even  though  the 
ability  to  compete  be  demonstrable.  So  long  as  the  domestic  market 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  whole  output  the  manufacturer  will  not 
go  afield.  This  is  an  inllexihle  law  of  trade  and  no  amount  of  prod¬ 
ding  can  ever  change  it.  The  domestic  market  is  always  the  best 
and  more  profitable  market,  and  so  the  manufacturer  will  confine 
himself  to  this  market  so  long  as  he  needs  to  do  so.  But  granting 
the  ability  to  compete,  in  other  words  efficiency  internationally  com¬ 
pared,  it  has  not  happened  and  j)robably  will  not  happen  that  the 
status  quo — competitive  ability  and  want  of  incentive—  long  remains. 
Real  efficiency  soon  bumts  the  domestic  bonds.  It  then  becomes 
important  to  look  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conduct  of  foreign 
business,  especially  in  Latin  America,  is  much  simpler  than  it  ap¬ 
pears.  The  most  successful  exporters  have  been  those  who  in  the 
foreign  field  have  kept  the  closest  to  American  methods.  The  ])rin- 
cipal  difficulty  has  been  in  securing  salesmen  familiar  with  the  lan¬ 
guage — Portuguese  in  Brazil,  Spanish  elsewhere  in  South  America. 
Without  the  language  no  salesman  can  expect  to  <lo  anything.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  if  one  unaccpiainted  with  English  attempted  to 
do  business  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  ability  to 
speak  the  language  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  business 
capacity  and  be  taken  as  a  substitute  therefor.  American  exporters 
have  had  a  number  of  unfortunate  experiences  with  so-called  sales¬ 
men  very  fluent  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  but  with  no  ca])acity  as 
salesmen.  If  one  were  forced  to  make  a  choice  between  a  salesman 
fluent  in  the  language  but  with  no  selling  capacity  and  a  good  sales¬ 
man  with  no  Spanish  or  P(trtuguese,  he  would  umpiestionably  do 
better  to  choose  the  latter.  Tlie  salesman  might,  as  many  have, 
work  by  employing  local  interpretei-s  to  accompany  him,  but  the 
man  without  business  (capacity  is  wortbless  under  all  conditions.  - 

w.  c.  w. 
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THE  BOY  SCOUTS  IN  AR¬ 
GENTINA  '/ 

Perhaps  IK)  oveiit  in  rwent  history  furnishes  ii  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  Biblical  phrase,  ‘'and  a  little  child  shalj 
lead  them”— lead  the  people  of  two  widely  separated  na. 
tions  into  a  closer  acquaintanceship-  than  that  of  the 
Argentine  boy  who  recently  stood  at  attention,  saluted  the  admiral 
commanding  a  United  States  battleship  fleet,  delivered  a  few  words 
of  welcome,  presented  a  bunch  of  vi))lets,  and,  with  astonishing 
juvenile  dignity,  withdrew  to  join  his  troops. 

The  incident  took  place  Jit  the  United  States  embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  so  impress('d  was  the  bronzed  veteran  of  tlie  seas  that  he 
grasped  tlie  child  in  Ids  arms  !uul  heartily  kissed  and  thanked  him 
for  the  touching  widcome  to  Argentine  shores.  The  youthful  Argen¬ 
tine  r('present('d  the  Boy  Scout  movement  of  his  growing  nation ; 
and  on  the  beautiful  plaza  fronting  the  embassy  of  the  United  States 
th(*  followers  of  the  little  scout  commander  were  drawn  up  in  impos¬ 
ing  lines.  A  short  distanee  away  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  La 
Plata  lay  the  battlesldps  and  sailors  from  the  United  States  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  Argentina’s  capital.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  staff,  was  on  sliore  paying  and  returning  oflicial 
calls;  and  we  may  feed  quite*  assured  that  no  honors  were  more  genu¬ 
inely  appreciated  by  the  visiting  officials  than  those  accorded  by 
the  growing  young  manhood  of  the  Argeutinejiation,  the  Boj'  Scouts, 
‘‘always  ready’’  to  reflect  credit  and  honor  on  their  country. 

”  Scoutisimo,”  or  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Argentina,  has 
maile  envijible  progri'ss  during  the  few  years  of  its  activities,  and 
most  of  the  larger  and  many  smalh*r  cities  now  have  duly  organized 
troops  of  scouts. 

The  movement  in  Argentina  was  initiated  in  1!)0S  when  Sr.  Arturo 
Penny  organized  a  body  of  Boy  Scouts  at  Lomas  de  Zamora.  A 
short  time  thereafpu*  it  happened  that  the  founder  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  (ten.  Robert  Baden  Powell,  paid  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires,  en 
route  to  (Miile,  and  tlie  little  troop  of  lioys  from  Lomas  had  the 
pk'asure  of  saluting  and  lionoring  the  distinguished  visitor.  This 
incident  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  scout  movement.  Among  the 
early  promoters  was  Dr.  P.  P.  Moreno,  who  became  active  in  the 
order  known  as  La  Obra  de  la  Patria,  and  with  Sr.  R.  Christian,  who 
was  interested  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  many  of  the  youths  of  Buenos 
Aires  were  organized  and  drilled  in  scout  tactics. 


Courtesy  P.  P.  T..  Pi 
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Hero  wo  have  a  );limpsoi)f  a  fow  of  I  ho  sinallor  soouts  who  havo  Imh'ii  Kivou  tlio  position  of  honor  in  oonnootion  with  tlio  passago  of  tlio  Fronch  Minislor  towriainoxorcisos 
whiofi  woro  liolci  in  tlio  I’avilion  of  Kosas.  Tho  ministor,  M.  .fiillomior,  is  Iho  ('ontlonian  oooiipyini;  tho  cotilor  of  Iho  pioliiro.  Tho  sponls  aro  sahitiinr  his  as  ho  passo--. 


Courtosy  P.  B.  T,,  Buenos  Aires, 


THK  HOV  SCOUT  COLORS  AT  TllK  llKAl)  OF  A  LI.NK  (iK  TUOOP; 
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On  tli(“  Stli  of  S(“j)ti*mher,  1914,  there  met  in  Buenos  Aires  a  numher 
of  leaclinj;  patriotie  men,  the  result  heiii"  the  creation  of  a  Jioy  Scout 
executive  committee  ami  a  national  council,  and  the  latter  took 
ehar<;»'  of  further  (tif^anization  of  lio^'  Scout  troops  all  over  the  eoun- 
tiy.  As  time  passed,  companies  w(‘re  formed  in  various  towns  and 
cities  under  the  authority  of  the  national  body  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Boy  Scout  magazine  made  its  appearance 
as  the  ollicial  organ  of  the  national  association  in  Argentina,  under 
the  striking  name  of  Siempri*  Listos  (always  ready).  This  splen¬ 
didly  edited  journal  has  24  pages  of  illustrated  matter  pertaining 
not  only  to  the  advancement  of  the  association  in  Argentina  but 
material  relative  to  the  scout  movement  in  various  other  lands. 
The  first  issue  carri(‘d  amotig  its  many  illustrations  a  reproduced 
photograj)h  (»f  the  thn'c  distinguish(“d  gentlemen  who  have  p(“rhaps 
don(‘  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  and  usefuliu'ss  of  the  boys 
of  the  world  than  any  other  trio  of  workers.  They  are  (hm.  Badtm 
Powell,  I)ani(‘l  ('.  Beard,  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

The  scouts  of  Argejilina  bav(‘  many  examples  (‘f  honor  and  patriot¬ 
ism  peiJornu'd  by  boys  and  men  of  lh(‘ir  country ;  and  from  time  to 
time  excursions  are  made  to  plac(“s  where  heroes  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  In  ISll,  for  illustration,  an  Argentiiu' youth  pedormed  such 
h«‘roic  services  on  the  li(“kl  of  battle  at  Tacuaiy  that  the  (*vent  has 
come  down  in  the  history  of  the  nation  as  worthy  of  (‘inulation  by 
every  boy  in  Argentina.  I'nfortunately,  the  name  of  this  b<»y  is  not 
known  to-day,  but  the  Ixait  of  his  drum  in  the  height  of  battle  so 
inspin‘d  the  country's  troops  that  a  signal  victory  was  won.  This 
deed  is  commemorated,  however,  in  a  monument  (“rected  in  the  city 
of  La  Plata.  On  a  large  and  imposing  p»“destal  stands  “El  Tamblor 
de  Tacuary”  (the  drumimu'  of  Tacuary),  amen*  child  in  years  but  a 
hero  in  duty  and  patriotism,  and  a  Ixty  wh(>s(!  stirring  (pialities  every 
scout  may  imitate  to-day. 

But  Argentina's  Boy  Scouts  are  not  only  instruct(*d  in  tlu'ir  own 
county's  struggles  for  liberty  and  progress;  they  are  told  in  the  pag^^s 
of  .''iempre  l,i>tos  of  great  workers  and  thinkers  of  other  nations, 
and  among  the  stories  recently  |)ublish(‘d  is  om*  of  Abraham  Eincoln. 

Th(!  first  or  title  page  of  Siempn*  Eistos  b(“ars  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Argentina;  in  the  foreground  a  strong  and  sturdy  uniformed  Boy 
.Scout  is  j)rc>>ing  n])hill  l)eaiing  aloft  the  national  Hag  of  his  c(»untry, 
while  scout  <<impanions  are  to  be  seen  chtsely  following  their  l(*ader, 
the  wImJc  foriiiing  an  attractive  and  app(‘aling  |)icture. 

'I'he  aims,  ambitions  and  a<'tivilies  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  ,\rg»‘ntina 
are  monhied  in  accordance  with  tb(M(‘gulations  pr«‘scrib(‘d  and  dmnd- 
o|)ed  by  the  |)an*nt  organizations  in  England  and  tiu!  rnite«l  States. 
'I'he  Argentine  scout  |»ledg(‘s  himself  t«»  serve  (lod,  his  country,  and 
humanity ;  to  endeavor  to  do  soim;  good  ea<*b  day ;  to  follow  t  in*  scout 
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Till'  ii|>|H'r  mill  liiu'i'r  |iirliiri's  slmw  ii  iiiiiuIh'i  iiI  llnv  Sruiil  ur^iiiilziiliiiiis  of  liiii  :I0'^  \iri'>  ilnlliii^  in  ilii' 
U'liiililiil  I’lili'nno  I'nrk,  iisiilnirliof  llu'ni|>iliil  'I'hi'  iviiii'r  ili'iiii'lsIlii'si'oiilM'iijiiviiii;  I  In-  liONpitnlil  x 
Ilf  till'  ullliiTN  uiiil  mi'll  Ilf  fill'  Aiifi'iif  ini'  iiii\  111  rriiisi'r,  iJi'iii'r;il  Ifi'lunmn,  in  ilii'  liiirliorof  lliii'iioi  \nl■^ 


Pf>iir^*‘f«y  of  R(>nor  A  Rorafinl.  Buonn*  Airr«. 

SK\KKAI.  rilASKS  ul-  hov  sr«  1 1  T  A<  Tl  \  IT  V  I  \  A  K< ;  KNTI  \  A . 


l'p|Mi':  A  iroop  iif  .sc(ml>  I'.xcrcisiii);  in  I’ali'nim  I'nrk,  oiir  nf  tlii’  pi(iiiri“si|nc  siilmrlis  of  Kin  iion  Aiiv-' 
('I'llli'r:  An  l•n(•ulnpm^nt  nt  senilis  in  a  rieli  auriciill iiral  ri't'ioli  of  the  Ifeptililie.  I.ower:  A  linily  of 
seoiils  in  the  forest  of  Pereyra. 
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(•(k1(‘  oi  honor,  which  is  divided  into  nnincrons  jioldcn  nilos,  such  as 
a  scout  must  l)c  olx'dii'iil,  valiant,  loyal,  court ('ous,  cham  (»!’  body  and 
mind,  etc. 

'I'hc  Boy  Scouts  (»!'  Argentina,  like  their  h'llow  scouts  in  other 
lands,  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  jireat  outdoors,  and  jierliaps 
no  other  scouts  of  the  world  are  as  familiar  with  life  and  conditions 
on  vast  level  ])lains  as  the  hoys  of  Arijentina.  Away  from  the  larger 
cities  tlie  jiampas  stretch  for  hundreds  of  mih's,  seemingly  an  endless 
distance,  and  with  earth  and  sky  hounding  the  horizon.  From  time 
to  tiim*  the  Argentine  scout  must  pass  over  long  distances  of  the 
pampa,  where  there  is  little  to  see  exeejit  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  and 
slu'cp,  which  have  made'  all  tin*  world  look  with  sonu'what  anxious 
eyes  to  that  countiy  as  ])rovider  of  human  foods. 

At  other  times  the  various  scout  organizations  jutch  their  tents 
near  the  seashore,  and  for  days  oi'  weeks  arc*  c'ngagc'd  in  c(*i  tain  jihasc's 
of  scouting  which  are  possible*  only  wh(*re  th(*re  is  ])l(*nty  of  water. 
Swimming,  as  every  scout  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  important  ac¬ 
complishments:  and  the  s(*ashore  |)rovid(*s  excell(*nt  o])])ortunities 
for  learning  this  art.  Some  of  Arg(*ntina’s  great  rivers  also  furnish 
opportuniti(*sfor  acpiatic  sports  and  jiastimes,  and  in  season  we  find 
the  scouts  there  in  large  numhers. 

Some  of  the  liov  Scouts  of  Arg(*ntina  are  not  satisfic'd  to  tiail  r  cr 
and  camp  in  only  the  home  c-ountry,  and  we  find  thc*ni  visiting  nc'igh- 
Icoring  nations,  such  as  Bolivia,  (  bile,  rruguay,  c*tc.  Not  long  ago* 
a  young  scout  of  Buc*nos  Airc's  of  rather  venturc'.sonu*  spirit  startc’d 
out  to  visit  all  of  the  count ric*s  of  w^outh  America,  traveling  largely 
on  foot.  At  last  accounts  this  young  scout  had  reachc'cl  Jiolivia  from 
t'liile  and  expc'cted  to  c‘c»ntinuc*  northward  acc-ording  to  his  juear- 
rangc'd  plans. 

So  uniform  over  the  world  arc*  the  gc*neral  rc*cpiirc*nu*nts  for  hc'C'om- 
ing  a  Boy  Sc-out  that  it  sc*c*ms  nc*c*cllc*ss  to  c*nunu*rate  thc*m  hc*rc*.  When 
a  hoy  of  12  years  is  c'nrolh'cl  as  a  sc-out  he  passc's  into  what  is  ternu'cl 
a  tc'iiderfoot  or  third  class,  and  he*  remains  in  this  class  for  at  least 
one  month.  After  this  time  if  he  has  provc'cl  a  diligc'iit  and  a|)t 
sc*out  and  jiasses  the  rc*ciuirc*cl  tests  he*  hc*c*omc*s  a  sc'ccmcl-c'lass  man; 
llic'ii  he  passc's  to  first-c'lass  sec)ul,,ancl  to  many  furthc'r  honors,  hasc*cl 
on  his  aptitude*,  ambition,  and  study.  In  Argentina  as  c'lsc'w hc*rc*, 
there  arc*  thrc*e  badge's,  one  for  each  c*lass  of  sc’outs.  In  jdace  of  the* 
badge's  of  the  eagle,  the  “he  prc'pared,”  and  the  eagle  comhinc'd  with 
the  words  ‘‘he  prejiarc'd,”  rc*s])c*c*tivc*ly,  as  providc'd  for  sc*outs  in  the 
I’nitc'd  State's,  the  Argeudine  sc-outshave  on  their  badge's,  rc'spc'ctivi'ly , 
the  c*oat  of  arms  c*f  Arge'jitina,  the  “sic'inpre  listo’’  badge,  while  the 
combination  of  the  first  two  ]>roviclc*s  the  badge  of  the  lirst-class  scout. 

'Pile  SC-out  uniform  is  c-hosen  for  sc*rvice  and  differs  little  frcun  that 
worn  hv  Bov  Sc-outs  of  other  c-ountries.  In  fact,  were  the  sc-outs  of 


TYPES  OF  THE  AIUiEXTINE  HOY  SCOTT  AND  HIS  UNIFOKM. 

Tlio  pifliircs  on  tlic  exlrciiu-  riclil  mid  left  roprcsont  Iho  (iold  uniform  worn  on  excursions,  piililie  exercises,  elc.,  wiiiie  the  center  xiew  depiels  I  lie  scout  on  I  lie  plains  when-  lie  has  discarded! 
shoes  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  and  relaxation.  Note  the  faithful  do)!,  lo\ed  by  Ar):eiiline  lioys  as  well  as  by  those  ot  other  lauds. 
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the  world  drawn  together  there  would  he  (juite  a  feature  of  sameness 
in  their  uniform,  although  of  course  a  few  articles  differ  in  color,  the 
manner  worn,  etc.  The  pictures  herewith  presented  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of  the  Argentim*  Boy  Scout. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to  tpiote  in  full  the  address  delivt'red 
hy  the  Argentine  Boy  Scout  to  the  admiral  of  the  Fniti'd  States 
tleet.  Its  translation  reads  as  follows; 

Mr.  .ViiMiKAi,: 

Tlio  avant-guard  of  Itie  .trgcntino  K(‘pul)lic  conies  to  jiresent  to  you  this  linnil)lc 
gift,  which  syinholizes  tlic  modesty  of  tlieir  great  and  generous  liearts;  and  in  com¬ 
mitting  to  your  hands  this  simple  hunch  of  violets  I  would  wish  that  their  silent 
apjieal  may  touch  your  nohlc  warrior's  heart. 

Humility  of  the  soul;  humility  in  all  our  sincere  manifestations  humble  as  they 
are  pure  -  pure  as  they  are  great. 

That  your  stay  in  our  country  prove  for  you  and  your  companions  an  everlasting 
memory;  an  indelible  event  in  your  lives. 

1,  Mr.  Admiral,  in  the  name  of  my  director  general  and  of  the  chief  olticials  and 
avant-guard  of  the  Republic,  liring  to  you  an  affectionate  tribute,  more  modest  even 
than  these  violets.  It  is  this: 

\  hearty  handshake  with  a  cheer;  a  cheer  which  comes  straight  from  my  child's 
heart  pure  as  my  sentiments;  “Viva  Xorte  A 
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Dox  Jose  J.  Koorigi^ez,  o.x-Prosidcnt  of  the  Republic  of  (^ista 
Rica,  died  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  Xovember  30,  1917.  The 
venerable  statesman  was  in  his  eightieth  year  when  death  claimed 
him,  and  for  a  number  of  years  had  retired  from  active  public 
life.  Honored  and  beloved  by  the  whole  country,  his  sage  counsel 
even  in  his  later  years  remained  a  potent  factor  in  shajting  the 
destinies  of  the  Republic.  He  actjuired  his  early  education  in 
San  Jos6  and  subsequently  jtrosecuted  his  higher  literary  as  well 
as  his  legal  studies  in  Guatemala.  Returning  to  Ins  native  land, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and  Ix'gan  his  eminent 
career  as  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  his  country.  He  was  socui 
drawn  into  the  j)olitical  life  and  in  1864  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  J4ej>uties,  where  his  talents  as  a  legislator  were  at  onci^ 
manifested.  In  1870  his  great  legal  attainments  were  recognizetl 
by  his  appointment  as  magistrate  of  a  minor  division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  and  two  yeai-s  later  he  became  a  member  of  that 
body  itself.  In  1880  he  was  made  a  deputy  in  the  Xational  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  and  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  civil  code, 
which  is  still  operative  in  the  Ib'public.  In  1886  he  was  called  upon 
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1(1  (lisclijirj^c  (lir  iin|)(iit!ml  dutu's  of  Sc'crc'tiirv  of  Forc'igii  Alfairs, 
and  in  tlu'  foll(»\ving  yc'ar  was  a|)|)oint('d  hy  llui  Xalicnial  ('ongn^ss 
(o  tlu'  i)r<'sid('ncy  of  tin'  court  of  cassation.  'I’liis  cniiiK'iit  |)lac('  lu' 
rcsigiu'd  in  ISSO  to  acct'pt  tin'  nomination  cd'  tin'  ('onstitutionalist 
I’arty  for  I’n'sidcnt  of  tin'  l\{‘|ml»lic,  to  which  high  oilic('  In'  was 
cl('ct('d  hy  tln>  pojiular  vol('  and  la  gan  his  t('rni  in  IS'.K).  At  the  expi¬ 
ration  (»f  his  tc'rni  in  1  S'.l  t  In  was  ('h'cted  as  lirst  vice'  prc'sidc'iit  ( Prinn'r 
Ih'sigiii'do),  a  |a»st  In'  In'ld  until  1S!»S.  whe  n  he  was  onc('  nior('  called 
up(»n  to  s('rv('  his  country  in  a  judicial  capacity,  this  time'  as  ('hief 
dusticc'  of  th('  Supn'iiH'  (durt  (»f  Justice'.  I'poii  coiuph  ting  his  t('rin 
<(f  o(lic('.  advancing  age'  h'd  him  to  re  tire  from  peditieal  life',  still 
re'taining  his  patriotic  inte  re  st  in  e'verything  theit  alfe'cte'd  the*  welfare' 
of  his  country,  howe  ve'r,  and  eve'r  re'ady  to  give'  the'  ae-tive  le'uele'is 
of  the^  he'st  thought  in  the*  Ke>pul)lie  the'  he'iiefit  of  his  disintereste'd 
counsel  anel  aelvie*e',  base  el  on  his  signal  Jihility  as  a  state'sman  and 
h'iirning  as  a  jurist  and  founeleel  em  motive's  of  the  purest  patrieetisni. 
llee  elie  el  riedi  in  honors  jinel  in  yeais  as  we'll  as  in  the  love  anel  grati- 
tuele;  of  the*  entire  nation  he  had  serveel  see  well. 

(iKXKHAi,  Jr.w  J.  ('anas,  patiied.  soldier,  ]>e>e't,  anel  author  of 
the*  national  hymn  eef  Salvjidor.  passed  to  his  tinal  renvarel  damiary  10, 
lOlS.  llis  long  anel  use'ful  life*,  (ille'el  with  gre'at  ewe'Uts  and  hirge- 
(h'e'els,  came'  to  its  e'liel  as  jeeiie-edully  and  as  be'aut ifully  as  whe'ii  ii 
tireal  e-hild  sinks  iiite*  hk'ssed  sle'e']),  iind  now  an  e'litire'  natiem  jeeins 
his  love'el  euu's  in  the'ir  grief,  llis  leody  hiy  in  state*  in  the*  ehajee'l 
of  the  iustitutieui  he  love'el  see  We'll,  the'  National  rnive'rsity  etf  San 
.‘''iilviieleer,  anel  eve'rv  ])e)ssil)le  honeer  was  ae'e-oreh'd  to  the  mcnieuy  of 
the  great  ])atriare'h  ed  .Salvaeleere'an  patriotism  in  e-oune'ction  with 
the'  fuue'ral  rite's,  d'he'  higlu'st  state'  and  military  ollie'ials  of  the' 
He']nd)lie  jeartieijuite'd  in  the'  ('('le'inouie's  and  sorrowfully  ])iii(l  the'ir 
last  Irihute' t(»  one' who  had  e'iirue'd  the' love' and  grat  itueh' of  all.  d'he' 
story  of  his  re'iuiirkahle'  e.-ire'e'r  can  he'ie'  he*  outliiu'd  hut  hrie'lly  iji 
re'calliug  the'  metsl  ini])ortaut  e've'Uts. 

liorn  in  the'  city  of  Siin  Migue'l  in  1S2(1,  he'  e'lite're'el  the'  nnive'rsity 
at  Le'oii,  Nicaragua,  ill  an  nuusmdly  e'lirly  age*,  ('omjih'ting  his 
stuelie's,  he'  re'teirtu'd  to  .Sidviulor  to  eh'vote'  his  time'  to  lite'iature'  and 
poe'try  and  the'  study  of  i)hiloso])hy.  in  iSlo  he'  we'iit  to  the  I'ni- 
ve'rsity  of  (luiite'imdii,  wlu'ie'  he'  took  the'  eh'gre'e'  of  haehe'lor  of  ])hilos- 
o])hy  iind  also  studie'd  nu'dieine'.  Ue'turniug  to  Salvador  in  ISIS,  he' 
h'ft  the'  following  year  to  se'e'k  his  fortune'  in  the'  lu'wly  discove'red 
gold  lie'lds  of  ('aliforuia.  Luck  se'e'iue'd  to  he'  against  him,  howeve'r, 
iind  it  was  while'  tlu'ie',  a  strange'r  in  ii  fore'igu  hinel,  we'iiry  iinel  Imme- 
sic'k,  that  he'  wrote'  the'  ^lathe'tie  jioe'iu,  “See  Vii  e'l  Viipor”  ('Phe' 
.Steame'r  is  keaiviug),  so  ofte'ii  epiote'd  in  his  own  country.  Ih'  soon 
re'turiU'd  to  his  home'  in  Salviidor  to  eh'vote'  himse'lf  iigiiiii  to  lite'rary 
])ursuits.  Whe'ii  the'  Walke'r  filihuste'riug  e'xjM'dit ion  inviieh'd  Niea- 
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raijiia  (Uiriiij;  lSo()-57,  (’afias  iiniiKaliatcly  olicrcd  liis  s(‘rvic('s  to  the 
strickou  country  aiul  took  an  active  ])art  in  the  defenst*  of  tlu>  sister 
Repiddic,  dcnionst ratine;  his  eminent  military  talents  for  tlu>  first 
time.  Tlicreaftor  hi'  si'ived  his  country  in  various  military  capaci¬ 
ties  for  some  yc'ars,  ])art  of  the  time  luMiie;  comandanti'  of  tin*  ])ort 
of  La  Lihertad.  In  l,S72  he  was  made  ])olitical  <;overnor  of  San 
Salvador,  and  (hirinj;  the  course  of  his  term  instituted  many  im- 
])ortant  ndorms  and  imju'ovennmts.  Ih^  also  s('rv(‘d  at  diffenmt 
tiiiu's  in  tlu'  National  ('onjiri'ss.  and  was  a  nu'inlx'r  of  the  ('onstitueiit 
Assemblies  of  1872  and  1880.  In  1875  lu*  was  sent,  in  company  with 
Dr.  David  d.  (luzmau,  as  commissiomT  of  Salvador  to  the  Int(‘rua- 
tional  Exposition  at  Santiago.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  tluMc' 
he  was  made  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jdenipotent  iary  of 
Salvador  to  the  Kejuddic  of  Chile.  In  the  (Mulean  capital  lu'  was 
n'coi^nized  as  a  man  of  hi<;h  literary  attainments,  and  was  soon  takim 
into  the  inner  circles  of  tin*  cxdtunul  ])eople  of  Santia<j;o.  After  serv- 
in<I  two  A'ears  his  lon<;in<;  for  liis  home  mx'W  so  stroim  that  he  resimied 
his  ])ost  and  returned  to  take  up  his  literary  work,  liis  devotion  to 
his  own  peo])le  and  country  was  always  so  comph'te  that  he  was 
never  sat is(ie.d  in  foreign  lands  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  sonu' 
of  his  most  beaut ifid  poems  were  writtc'ii  when  th(>  longing  for  home 
was  strong  upon  him,  an  instance  laujig  his  ‘‘Kecuc'nlos  de  la  Patria.’’ 
His  most  noted  contribution  to  the  ])oelry  of  bis  country,  howc'vi'r. 
is  tbo  beautiful  national  bymn  of  Salvador,  for  the  writing  of  wbicb 
be  was  voted  a  gold  medal  of  honor  by  the  National  (\>ngress.  lb' 
was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  bis  personal  wishes  and  interests  to 
obey  the  call  of  bis  country,  aiid  even  after  be  bad  attaiiu'd  his 
seventieth  year  he  was  repeatedly  called  u])on  to  serve  in  ])ul)lic 
oHice.  His  was  truly  a  life,  well  sjx'iit  and  nobly  lived. 

Ai{('nnisii()P  Pedehk’o  (ionz.u.kz  Si  ahez,  of  Quito.  Ecuador, 
died  in  that  city  December  1,  1017.  His  death  marks  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ('atholic  dignitaries  of  Latin  America,  great 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  religion  but  in  the  world  of  science,  art, 
and  letters  as  well.  Renowned  as  a  priest,  he  was  also  famous  for 
his  learning  and  patriotism,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  love  of 
his  own  people  who  knew  him  personally  and  the  greatest  respe<‘t 
and  esteem  of  the  leading  men  of  many  other  countries.  He  was 
horn  in  Quito  April  13,  1844.  and  received  his  education  in  Ids  native' 
city,  studying  consecutively  in  the  Escuela  de  Sante*  Domingo,  tlie 
Seminary  of  San  Luis,  and  finally  at  the  Central  University  of 
Ecuador.  His  great  mental  gifts  were  manifested  even  while  a  very 
young  man,  and  he  soon  established  a  wide  re[)Utation  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  in  many  branches  of  human  knowledge,  both  secular  and  ecclesi¬ 
astic.  Tliat  his  attainments  and  ability  were  well  rec<tgjuzed  is 
attested  by  the  numerous  high  ))ositions  to  which  he  was  calk'd 
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arnuiig  tlioso  being  professorships  of  grammar,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  history  in  various  colleges  and  finally  in  the  Central  University; 
in  secular  life  he  showed  his  great  attainments  as  a  deputy  and  later 
as  vice  president  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  director  of  public  instruction:  in  ecclesiatical  preferment  he  rose 
raj)idly,  filling  the  offices  of  secretary  of  the  bishopric  of  ('uenca  and 
of  the  archbishoj)ric  of  Quito,  being  subsequently  made  archdeacon 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  apostolic  visitor  of  the  diocese  of  Guay- 
a(|uil  and  of  (hicnca,  bishop  of  Ibarra,  and  finally  archbishop  of 
Quito.  In  the  sphere  of  secular  knowledge  his  attainments  were 
known  far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  country  and  among  other 
honors  conferred  upon  him  were  memberships  in  the  Royal  Spanish 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  of 
S(‘villu,  in  the  Ib(>ro-America  Union  of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Science  and  Ih'lles  Lettres  of  San  Salvador.  Among  his  best 
known  works  may  be  mentioned  the  “Historical  Studies  of  the 
Province  of  Canar,”  “Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ecuador,”  “His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  of  Mutis,”  the  great  Colombian  botanist  and  astrono¬ 
mer;  “Biblical  Studies,”  “Literary  Studies,”  and  his  “General 
History  of  Ecuador.”  In  his  death  the  world  has  lost  a  great  and 
a  good  man,  his  country  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons,  his  people 
a  trusted  and  loving  father. 

1)h.  Josk  VixcEXTE  Ferx.vxdez,  who  died  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
Xovember  11,  1917,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  at 
the  bar  of  the  Argentine  capital.  During  his  many  years  of  active 
])ractice  he  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  unusually 
W(‘ll  ef|uippcd  jurist  as  well  as  an  advocate  of  the  highest  professional 
int(>grity.  His  learning  and  ability  in  other  spheres  were  also  well 
rc'cogni/.cd  by  the  leading  men  in  governmental  affairs,  and  he  was 
freqiK'iitly  called  upon  to  fill  important  political  offices.  In  190.8 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  a])pointment  of  consul  general 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  New  York,  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  that  country’s  diplomatic  and  consular  service.  For  over 
seven  years  he  diseharged  the  responsible  duties  of  that  office,  mak¬ 
ing  a  host  of  friends  in  the  United  States  and  greatly  improving  the 
frii'iidly  and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  incumbency  of  that  oflice  he  was  also  made  commissioner  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Argentine  section  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  While  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Jurisprmlence  ludd  at  that  time  he  was 
made  vice  president  of  that  body,  his  activities  in  connection  with 
its  work  gaining  for  him  the  award  of  a  gold  medal.  Upon  his  return 
to  Argentina  he  was  appointed  consid  at  Montevideo,  a  post  he  was 
compelh'd  to  relimpiish  because  of  ill  health.  During  the  first 
])r(‘sidential  term  of  Gen.  Roca,  Dr.  Fernandez  was  appointed  to  a 
high  official  post  under  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  minister  of  foreign 
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iiffiiirs,  and  sul)si'(|U(Mitly  ndunK'd  to  tlio  practico  of  his  profossii)!!. 
Ilo  had  rcachod  his  sixty-nintli  yoar.  and  was  ivjjanh'd  hy  the  ])i‘oplc 
of  Arjientina  with  the  <;r(*at(‘st  lovo  aiul  vc'iu'ration.  Ilis  death  is 
d<*])lor<‘d  by  not  oidy  tlu*  ])(‘0])lo  of  his  f»wn  country  but  by  hundreds 
of  his  friends  in  tlie  United  States. 

.Tonx  Hicks,  journalist  ioid  di|)loniatist,  died  on  l)(>cemb(>r  2:1, 
1917,  at  San  Antonio,  'Pex..  whitlu'r  he  bad  ‘^one  in  tlie  hopi*  of 
reeoverinji  his  health.  Mr.  Hicks  was  born  at  Auburn,  X.  Y..  in 
1S47,  but  niov(‘d  with  liis  ])arents  to  "Wisi-onsin  whih*  yet  a  youn<; 
child.  His  father  bein>j  killed  while  tijihtin^;  for  the  Union  during 
t!ie  ('ivil  War.  youn<;  Hicks  was  left  lar^cdy  to  Ids  own  r<'sources  but 
by  unusual  tlirift  and  ability  niana<;ed  to  ac<|uire  an  excidlent  edu¬ 
cation,  chiefly  at  Lawrence  Univiusity,  Appleton,  Wis.,  from  whicli 
institution  he  later  in  life  received  the  honorary  dej;re(‘  of  LL.  1). 
At  the  age  of  20  In*  began  his  journalistic  carei'r  as  a  rt'porter  on  tlie 
Oshkosh  Xorthwestern,  one  of  the  most  inlliu'iitial  newspapers  of 
tlie  great  nortliwi'stern  section  of  the  United  State's,  and  from  then 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  r('tained  some  connection  with  that 
piildieation.  finally  Ix'coming  its  owner  and  publisher.  In  1SS9,  in 
recogidtion  of  his  services  t(>  his  party  and  of  his  spi'cial  epialifica- 
tions  for  tlie  diplomatic  fie'ld,  Pre'sident  Harrison  appointe'd  him 
('iivoy  extraordinary  and  ministei"  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
State's  te»  Peru.  Hee  serveel  in  this  capeie-ity  feir  femr  yeears  ami  seeeui 
iifte'r  his  re'signation  in  ISO-'l  he  maelee  an  extende'el  temr  e>f  Lureipe', 
siie'iieling  several  months  in  Krane'C.  Italy.  'Purke'y,  imel  semie  time 
in  Lgypt.  Upem  his  re'turn  tei  the'  Uniteel  Steite's  he'  again  eh'voteel  his 
time  te)  his  neewspeipe'i'  weerk  until  in  190.^  he  was  e-alle'e!  by  Pre'sieh'iit 
Re>e»se*ve*lt  te>  fill  the'  pe*st  e>f  envety  e'xtraoi’dinary  ami  ministe'r  ple'id- 
pote'iitiary  te)  the'  Ke'imblie'  e)f  ('Idle'.  Hee  re'nniineel  in  Santiage)  feer 
femr  yciU's  ami  tlu'u  re'turne'el  te)  eigain  take  up  je)urnalism,  be)e‘e)ndng 
the  e)wne)r  e)f  the  pape'r  which  luiel  given  him  his  first  emple)yme'nt 
in  his  ehe)se'n  ceilling.  In  iielelitie)n  te)  hh  nunu'reeus  eeeiitributieins  te) 
tlie  je)urmilistie'  lite'riiture'  e)f  thee  eeeuntry,  Mr.  Hie'ks  weis  the  iiutheer 
e)f  some  ve*ry  peepuhir  works,  imtably  '‘The  Man  from  Oshkeesh,’’ 
ami  “Seeme'thing  abemt  Singlefoeet.” 

PnoF.  Soi.ox  Iin  ixe;  Haii.f.y,  astreeneenu'r  e)f  intermitional  fame',  is 
one  e)f  the  e-eeiujiaratively  fe'W  American  me'u  eif  se-ie'iie-e  wheese  weerk 
lues  be'cn  Pan  Amerie-an  in  sceipe.  His  work  is  well  kimwn  anel  lues 
gaineel  the  plauelits  e)f  se'ie'iitists  the  weerlel  ove'r,  anel  has  be'cn  actually 
ae'complislKHl  in  thre'c  e'ontine'iits  viz,  Xeerth  America,  South 
America,  anel  Africa,  but  e)f  all  his  e-eentributieens  te)  the  worlePs 
kneiwh'elge'  of  theese  glitte'ring  e)rbs  e)f  light  we  e'jdl  the'  sfars,  pe'rhaps 
the  me)sf  imte'el  are'  tlieese'  greewing  emf  e)f  his  weerk  at  the'  -Vre'epiijea 
Statieen  eif  the  Harvarel  Observateery,  in  Pe'iu.  It  weis  in  bSSf)  that, 
at  the  instane'ceef  I^reef.  Lelwarel  ('.  Pie'kering,  e)f  Harvarel  Obse'rvateery, 
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Prof.  Bnilov  wns  (‘(tinmissioiicd  to  visit  South  America  in  order  to 
mak(‘  preliminarv  studies  necessary  to  the  seh'ctiou  of  a  station  for 
the  observation  of  the  south<*rn  sky.  Tlie  wc'st  coast  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  clioscm  for  tins  j)ur|)ose,  since  it  offered  the  possibility  of 
{Treat  altitiuh'  in  addition  to  a  dry  climate  and  remarkably  clear  atmos- 
ph(‘re.  Aft('r  extensive  inv(*sti{;ations  Prof.  Baih'V  selected  a  site  f(»r 
the  first  provisional  station  on  an  isolat(*d  summit  bavin*;  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  H,.5()()  feet  and  localcal  about  2.")  miles  from  tlu'  coast  and  S 
miles  from  the  villa*;!*  of  ('hosica,  P(*ru.  Tlu'siimmit  was  named  Mount 
Harvard  ami  as  such  is  still  widely  known  throu<;hout  the  country. 
Th(>re.  in  li<;ht,  portable  l)uil*lin<'s,  made  of  wooden  fraiiu'work  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  and  heavy  paper,  which  had  been  transporti'd  ail 
the  way  from  tin*  Tnited  States.  Prof.  Bailey  and  his  wife  took  up 
their  ahoch*  and  he<;an  the  work  which  was  destined  to  make  him 
famous.  Some  months  later  the  proh'ssor  and  Dr.  M.  11.  Bailey  made 
a  thorouf;h  study  of  a  number  of  otlu'r  locations  for  a  permanent 
station,  amon*;  those  investigat(*d  hein*;  Arecpiipa,  the  re*;ion  about 
Lake  Titicaca  both  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  i)(*sert  of  Atacama.  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Santia*;o,  and  various  other  places  in  ('hih*.  As  a  r(‘sult, 
Ar<'*[uipa  was  seb'ctc'd,  and  it  is  ther<>  that  the  <;reat('st  work  in 
mapping  tlu*  h(*avens  and  jihotographing  the  stars  has  h(>(‘n  accom¬ 
plished.  In  addition  to  his  work  in  astronomy.  Prof.  Bailey  has 
occasionally  puhlislu**!  artich's  of  a  diflen'iit  character  dealing  with 
South  American  subjects,  promim'iit  among  them  being  his  scientific 
study  of  the  volcano,  El  Misti,  on  tin*  summit  of  which  (at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  19,000  feet)  he  estahlislu'd  the  highest  meteorological  station 
in  the  world.  .Vn  inten'sting  contribution  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  c*)ntinent  is  his  ‘‘A  X(*w  Pc'ruvian  Route  to  the 
Plain  of  the  Amazon,”  originally  published  in  the  Xational  (leographic 
Magazine  and  suhseipiently  r('printed  in  pamphlet  form.  1 1  is 
specialty,  however,  is  tin*  globular  stellar  clustei-s,  and  his  constant 
study  aided  by  tin*  advantages  offered  for  observation  and  astronomi¬ 
cal  photography  by  tin*  An'tpiipa  Station,  have'  enabled  him  to 
establish  a  lasting  fame  in  connection  with  his  W(trk  in  solving  some 
of  the  many  prohh'ins  pr(‘senf(*d  by  thes(>  mysterious  chistei’s  of  far¬ 
away  worlds. 

Prof.  Bailey  is  the  author  of  several  volunu's  d(*vot(*d  to  various 
astronomical  sul)j(*cts,  resulting  from  his  (‘xtensivc*  contributions  to  the 
Harvard  Annals,  and  a  numl)«*r  of  otlu'rs  are  in  preparation.  He  was 
horn  in  Xew  Hampshire  in  ls.14,  was  ('ducated  at  Boston  rniveivity 
and  at  Harvard  ITiiversity,  holding  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  both 
institutions.  Jn  1S93  he  was  made  assistant  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Harvard,  associate  professor  in  IS9S,  and  in  1S93  Phillips  professor 
of  astronomy,  the  place  he  now  holds,  and  which  (*nal)h*s  him  to  carry 
on  his  great  work  at  the  Harvard  Ohsei-vatory.  X'aturally,  Prof. 
Bailey  is  connected  with  some  of  the  world’s  most  noted  scientific 
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sociotic's.  lie  is  a  Fellow  of  iIk'  Amerieaii  Academy  of  Ails  aiul 
Sciences;  Harvard  Travelers’  ('lid),  Wasliin<;ton  Acadiany  of  vScience, 
member  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Socii'ty  of  America, 
member  of  the  (ieo"raphical  Society  of  Lima,  of  tlie  International 
Solar  Ihiion,  of  the  Astronomische  Clesellsclndt,  an  sissociate  member 
of  the  Hoyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  etc,  Wliile  still  com¬ 
paratively  a  youn<;  man,  as  men  of  science  "o.  Prof,  Bailey  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  that  most  fascinatin';  and  greatest  of  all  sciences — 
astronomy  and  the  world  looks  to  him  to  accomplish  still  more, 
esjiecially  in  that  ballling  field  where  knowledge  and  conjecture  so 
nearly  approach  one  anothei',  the  field  which  perhaps  holds  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  great  star  clusters  of  the 
heavenly  spaces. 

vSpecial  praise  is  due  Wili.iam  E.  Ai'uiiiNBAron,  M.  1).,  LL.  M., 
for  the  practical  educational  service  he  is  rendering  as  lecturer  on 
foreign  trade  in  the  New  York  I’niversity.  Dr.  Aughinbangli  has 
traveled  widely  through  Latin  America,  Europe,  and  the  Orient, 
and  enjoys  the  unusual  record  of  having  crossed  the  Eipiator  36  times 
on  commercial  missions.  lie  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  United  States  on  foreign  trade  and  intermitiomd  sales¬ 
manship.  He  is  the  foreign  and  export  editor  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  of  Leslie’s  Weekly  (New  York),  and  has  written 
and  lectured  a  great  dod  on  his  travels  and  exjieriences  as  an  inter¬ 
national  salesman  and  foreign  trade  expert.  His  most  recent  book. 
Selling  Latin  America,  has  attracted  wide  notice  in  the  ])ress  of  this 
country  and  has  received  high  indorsements  from  eminent  authorities. 

Dr.  Aughinl)augh  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  and  law.  He  went  abroad  and  jiracticed  his  ])rofession 
in  various  countries,  but  finally  drifted  into  the  field  of  commerce 
and  trade,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  factor  in  this  line  of 
endeavor.  He  has  livial  abroad  for  nearly  ‘2(»  years  and  has  sold 
United  States  made  goods,  ])lanned  ailvertising  omiimigns,  and 
conducted  special  trade  and  market  investigations  for  hirge  indus¬ 
trial  concerns,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  For  nearly  IS  vears 
Dr.  Aughinbaugh  has  lived  in  and  deidt  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
.Vmerica. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  doctor's  foreign  trade 
(dasses  in  the  university  is  the  wide  international  character  of  the' 
156  students  who  are  s|)ecializing  in  Latin  American  commerce  and 
tradi*.  'Phis  numlxM'  contains  .bipanesi*,  ('hinese,  Koriams,  Hindoos, 
Latin  Americans,  Australians,  English,  Italian,  Ai’inenian,  and  other 
nationalities  as  well  as  North  Americans.  Seven  ladies  are  in  the 
course  and  six  public  school  tc'achers.  Several  corjiorations  of 
inti'inational  im])ortan<‘e  !irt“  paying  the  ex|)ens(‘s  of  a  number  of 
the  students. 
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At  a  luoptinji  of  tli<‘  stiidcnt  laxly  tlic  couiso  tfivpii  \va>  ' otoc'  the 
iiutst  instructive  and  tin*  most  |)oi)nlar  Wy  a  plurality  of  1,0(S2.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  students  desirous  of  takinjf  this  course 
duriujj  the  \'ear  1917-18,  owiuj;  to  tin*  si/c  of  the  class  it  has  he('u 
divided  into  a  day  and  a  nioht  session. 

Fi{ANK  B.  WiHOHO,  president  of  the  d'ransoccan  Kinance  A 
('ommerce  ('orporation  of  New  York,  is  one  of  tin*  |)ioneers  in  tin* 
ranks  of  Fan  American  hnsiness  nnm.  (^nite  a  nnmhor  of  years 
a<fo,  as  vice  president  of  tin*  Ault  A  Wihoro  (’o..  of  ('incinnati, 
Ohio,  he  hecame  int(>rest(‘<l  in  tin*  countries  of  laitin  America  as  a 
possible  field  of  exploitation  f(»r  the  products  in  which  he  was 
int('r(*st(‘d,  and  in  1904  he  made  his  lirst  ('Xtt'uded  tour  of  South 
America.  He  went  from  Panama  down  the  West  (’oast,  stop]iino  at 
practically  cv('rv  important  port  en  route,  as  far  as  Valparaiso,  (’Idle. 
'I'hence  he  visited  Santiago,  and  took  the  transcontinental  trip  over 
to  Buenos  Aires,  a  portitm  of  which  journey  had  to  he  made  hy 
stajie  on  account  of  the  Trans-Andean  Kailway  hein^j:  oidy  partially 
c(»nstructcd  at  the  time.  From  Buenos  Aires  In*  procccalcd  iip  the 
(‘ast  coast,  stopping  at  the  principal  poits  of  rrn<'uay  and  Brazil 
on  his  way  to  New  'i Ork.  'I'he  trip  proved  a  V(‘rv  succi'ssful  one  in 
a  hnsiness  way,  and  jireatly  increased  Mr.  Wihorji’s  interest  in 
laitin  America.  Soim*  time  after  his  return  he  was  induced  hy  his 
friends  to  publish  the  narrative  of  his  ex|)(‘rienccs  and  impressions 
in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  the  residt  was  tin*  well-known  litth*  volunn* 
('iitithal  ‘'.V  (’ommercial  'I'raveler  in  South  Anu'iica,”  which  gives 
most  int(‘resting  glim])s(*s  of  cities,  ))eoi)le,  customs,  and  lih*  generally 
in  South  Anu'i  ica  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  typical  .Vmcrican 
business  man.  Om*  of  tin*  iin])ortant  n'sults  of  Mr.  Wihorg's  trip 
was  the  estahlishment  (d  a  branch  of  tin*  Ault  tVe  Wihorg  (’o.  in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  business  <‘nt(‘rpris(>  which  has  pros])ered  and  grown 
to  su<*h  an  extent  that  subsidiary  branches  have  been  established  in 
K<»sario,  Mont»‘video,  and  Kio  di*  Janeiro,  and  has  made  of  the 
<-ompany  a  real  Ban  American  business  house.  Mr.  Wihorg  was 
born  in  (’leveland,  Ohio,  in  185')  and  was  educated  in  (’incinnati, 
the  city  which  became  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  business 
activities  for  many  years.  For  ovi'r  80  years  he  was  vice-])resident 
of  the  Ault  cVe  Wihorg  (’o..  of  (’incinnati,  a  position  he  retained 
until  h(^  removed  to  New  York  and  becaim*  vice-president  of  tin* 
comj)any  of  the  same  name  and  j)resident  of  the  d'ransocean  Finance 
A  (jominerce  Corporation,  an  organization  directly  conci'rned  with 
establishing  financial  and  commercial  n'lations  between  the  Fnited 
Stat(‘s  and  the  countri(‘s  of  Latin  America.  A  clear  thinker,  close 
student,  and  cxj)erienced  man  of  business,  .Mr.  Wihorg  enjoys  the 
reputathm  of  being  a  leading  authority  on  laitin  American  trade* 
and  finance. 


NOTF^ 


ItKroUr  <»h'  I  MK  i.A'I  IX  A.MKKK  AN  KKI  I  KN  VISI  I'  (  ( ).\1  M 11  TKK. 

'Plio  proof  shoots  of  tho  lfo])ort  of  the  Latin  Amoiioan  l{oturn 
Visit  ('ominiltoc'  liavc*  loaolual  tlio  I’an  Ainorioan  Lnioii.  ami  ])rol)- 
ahly  l)V  tlio  tinio  thoso  linos  ap|)oar  in  ])iint  tin*  n'port  will  ho  roady 
foi-  (listrihution.  It  is  issuod  hy  lion.  William  (1.  MoAdoo,  Sc'orotaiy 
of  tho  Troasury.  ami  oontains  about  lOO  |)a"os  of  mattor  doaliiif'  with 
tho  work  and  ohsorvations  of  tho  various  oommittoos  a)>pointod  hy 
tho  Soorotary  of  tin'  Treasury  of  tho  I'nitod  Statos  in  oom])lianoo  with 
th('  rosohition  of  tho  Kirst  Pan  Ainorioan  Kinanoial  ('onforonoo,  hold 
in  Washinj^lon  in  Ihlo.  'I'lio  si'Vi'ral  ooininittoos.  it  will  ho  rooallod, 
s|»('nl  soim*  months  in  visiting  most  of  tho  Latin  Ainorioan  oountrios. 


NAl'lO.N'AI.  IX.srrri  TK  of  SOCIAI.  SCIKXCKS  AWAIIOS  MKDAI.  I'll 
1)1{.  I..  S.  JM>WK. 

At  tho  annual  mootinjj  of  tho  Xational  Institute'  of  Sooial  Soie'iioos. 
hold  in  Aa'W  York  on  danuary  IS,  ItMS,  tho  instituto  awarde'd  its 
modal  to  L.  S.  Kowo,  Assistant  Soorotary  of  tho  Troasury,  for  his 
si'rvioos  in  dovolopiii"  olosor  intollootual  rolations  with  tho  oountrios 
of  Latin-Ainorioa.  In  aocopting  tho  modal.  Dr.  Kowo  said: 

II  would  l»c  us(‘l(*s.s  for  ino  to  attonipl  adceiuatoly  to  oxproi^s  iiiy  approciatioii  of  tlu> 
lioiior  dou(‘  me  hy  the  Xational  liiHtiluto  of  Social  Sciences  in  awardinj'  this  medal, 
'the  in.si<;niticanl  service  that  1  may  have  Ix'en  able  to  render  is  hut  a  f<*elde  efforl 
toward  that  larirer  ^oal  which  we  must  reach  in  order  that  the  united  policy  of  the 
American  repul)lics  may  play  its  full  part  in  the  maintenance  of  international  order 
and  international  jeeace. 

We  do  not  always  realize  how  many  as'em  ies,  ollicial  and  unoflicial,  are  contrihtit- 
ine  their  share  toward  the  (‘stahlishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  l.atin  .Vmerica.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  results  accomplished 
by  the  Slate  l)ei>arlinent,  there  is  the  "reat  work  that  is  Indus:  carri<“d  on  hy  the  I’au- 
.\merican  Union,  which,  as  you  know,  is  under  the  ireneral  dirs'ction  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  represenlali vc‘s.  The  administrative  superNnsion  is  exercised  by  the  Director 
(Icueral,  the  lion,  .lohu  Marretl. 

To  llu'  far-.seeins;  statesmanship  of  Wm.  <i.  ^fcAdsto,  Sc'crelary  of  the  Treasury,  we 
owe  the  esiablishmeni  of  the  most  important  agency  in  the  development  of  closer 
linancial  r(dalions  with  our  southern  neighbors.  At  the  outbreak  of  this  great  war  he 
saw  with  uiK'rring  vision  that  the  tinancial  markets  of  Europe,  being  closed  to  foreign 
investments,  the  time  had  arrivixl  for  clo.ser  financial  cooperation  between  the  Kepul)- 
lics  of  the  .Vim'rican  ('onlinenl.  At  his  instance,  the  President  called  the  first  Pan- 
American  I'inancial  Congress  in  I!tl5.  One  of  the  important  results  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  establi.shinent  of  an  international  high  coniinission  comj>o8ed  of  nine 
representatives  from  each  of  the  countries  of  the  American  continent.  The  minister 
of  linance  of  the  respective  countries  presides  over  each  national  section.  Through 
thi*s('  national  .sections,  the  liscal  admini.slralive  j)rocedure  of  the  rejuihlics  of  this 
continent  is  being  harmoniz(‘d  and  in  this  way  one  of  the  important  obstach-s  to  the 
di'velopment  of  commerce  is  being  removed. 


)n  th<*  lytli  ofOctolKT.iyir.llu'  PresidfUt  of  VcMiozuela  received  in  public  aiidieneeSenor  Don  Jos4''  Francisco  de  Darros  Piinentel,recpntlvaP|>(>intedeJivoy  extraordinary  and  ininister 
plenipotentiary  of  iirazil  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  The  above  reT)roduced  photograph  shows  Senor  (le  harros  Finientel  in  <liplomatic  uniform  siandinj;  in  the  middle  of 
the  sidewalk,  with  Senor  Mateo  Valery,  intriKlucer  of  ministers,  immediately  to  his  left .  The  younj;  Rraziiian  diplomat  is  \yell  known  in  l  he  Tniled  States,  where  he  served  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Brazilian  Kmbassy  from  1910  to  19l:i,  bein^  made  first  secretary  in  the  latter  year.  Fnuii  Washinjrton  he  was  transferred  to  Tokio,  where  h<*  served 
as  charge  d'atTaires  until  his  reeiuit  pnunotioii  as  minister  to  Venezuela. 


I’AX  AMKIUCAX  XOTES. 
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111  April.  I!(l(i,  ilio  liitfi'iiaiioiial  < '(•iiiini.'^sidii  Iii-ld  a  iiK'cliii'r  in  iIk*  city  of 

ItiK'iKia  ■Airf.'f  which  l'urnish(“(l  the  opporl unity  fora  cninplcte  and  frank  inli'i'chant;*' 
(pf  view.'*  with  rcfcrcncp  to  financial  and  commercial  needs.  Tin*  lnt»*rnational  Jli>;h 
Commi.'^sion  is  tints  layinu;  the  foundations  for  clo.ser  financial  cooperation,  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  which  will  he  even  more  ajrparent  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  at 
the  pre.sent  time. 

The  I'resident,  in  his  epoch-making  address  of  January  8,  has  given  to  this  Xation  a 
new  spiritual  vision;  a  picture  of  a  world  of  new  moral  values.  The  service  which  he 
has  rendered  can  only  he  made  effective  if  every  citiz(“n  feels  a  sense  of  responsihility 
in  making  rc'alities  of  lhe.se  moral  values.  In  the  readjustment  that  must  come  after 
this  war,  our  relations  with  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  Ameri(*a,  and  especially 
the  unity  of  international  ptirpose  of  all  these  reiuihlics,  will  play  a  most  imjiorfant 
part.  Tort  unate  is  he  who,  working  cpiief  ly  and  unostentatiously,  can  make  a  modest 
contribution  toward  that  sjririt  of  contittental  solidarity,  that  sense  of  community  of 
interest  which,  in  tin*  future,  will  he  one  of  the  grt'al  .safeguards  of  the  world’s  peace. 


I.K(  TCHK  OX  I’OKTIC  lATKHATl  UK  OK  THE  I.ATI X-A.\I EK K’AX  KEPC BLK'.S. 

Lt'cf iifcfs  in  till*  Fiiiti'il  Stiiti's  an*  jrivin>r  nion*  ami  nion*  attentiim 
to  Latin  Anu'iica.  lint,  what  is  hi'tti'r,  they  art*  fimlinjr  i*  very  when*  a 
jrri'iit  increasi*  in  the  interest  of  inti'lligent  jtc’oplt*  in  the  intellectual, 
lit(*raiy,  and  artistic  jthases  of  the  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  their  niaterial,  i oininen  ial,  and  politic  al  devc'lopment. 
Anion<r  those  who  are  doincr  good  work  idon"  this  line  is  Miss  Louist* 
Wallace  Hackney,  of  (diitacro. 

Miss  lla"kn(*y  has  used  ('ho  ano's  wise  remark,  that  the  broad 
door  to  ii  nation’s  mind  is  throufrh  its  literature,  as  the  keynote  of 
her  lecture-recital  on  “The*  Poetic  Literature  of  the  Latin  Amc'iicans 
Kepuhlics."  After  calling  attention  to  the  errowing  inteivst  in  the 
rnitc'cl  State's  not  only  in  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Latin  Americas 
hut  also  in  their  ri;  h  intellec‘tual  and  artistic*  life,  unclc*r  the  fostering 
can*  of  the  Pan  Amc'iic  an  Hnion  and  many  private  cuganizations, 
she  clevc'lops  the  sul)jec*t  of  her  lec-turc*. 

Since  all  literary  exprc'ssion  is  largely  dependent  on  geographical 
conditions  and  on  the  history  and  civilization  that  lie  behind  it,  a 
sliort  resume  is  given  c»f  the  geograpliy,  the  vegetation,  the  mineral 
wc'altli,  and  the*  climatic*  c*onclitions  of  the  Latin  Amc'ricas,  together 
with  a  hric'f  general  history  of  the  Republics  of  tlie  romantic  aclven- 
turc'rs  who  c'xploreci  and  settled  the  country,  their  strange  c omhina- 
tion  of  idc'alism  and  heroism  with  materialism;  of  the  colonial  period 
wlu'ii  the  Latins  settled  clown  to  grapple*  with  the  problems  of  the 
Nc*w-Worlcl  c*ivilization  and  to  utilize*  the  great  riclu's  and  har.U'ss 
till*  forc'c's  of  nature*  suc  h  as  nev<*r  before  had  confronted  man;  of  the* 
founding  of  the  fii*st  univc'i-sity  in  the  Xc*w  World  and  the*  laving  of 
t  he  foundations  of  a  broad  c  idture;  of  the  rc'volts  against  the  vic*c*roys 
and  the*  gaining  of  indc*penclenc*e  by  one  Republic*  after  another;  of 
till*  work  of  the  great  h:'ro;*s  Miranda,  Rolivar,  San  Marlin,  O’lliggins, 
■Sarmic'iito,  and  c)thi*i*s.  Attention  is  callc'cl  to  the*  fact  that  c*ac  h 
Republic*  has  a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own;  that  two  gnal 


A  immiH'r  of  yowti);  men  from  tlie  Ropulilics  of  Latin  America  and  Spain  who  arc  ac<|uirin)'  a  knowledge  of  cicctrical  cncinccrint;  at  I  lie  West  in)!houso  plant  in  I’ittsliurgli  liuve 
orKaiiired  a  scK-iety  known  as  the  Westinphoiise  Latin  American  Fraternity.  The  memliersare  First  row  (sit tint;),  from  left  to  ri)!hl :  .?.(!.  das  Neves  (Bra7,il),  vice  iireshient 
of  the  fraternity;  I*,  de  Sarralde  (Spain),  srvretary;  A.C.  Hidalgo  (KenadoV):  K.  V.  St  onte  (Venezuela),  president:  ,1.  Cordova  (  Brazil),  treasurer:  and  L.('lavijo(('olomliia). 
Second  row  (standing):  F.  (Jarma  ( Mexico);  .1.  (i.  Coelhof  Brazil);  .1.  YafleztColomliia):  M.  I.ince(Colomliia):  B.  B  .<  irdohi'z  ( Mexico):  Daza  (Coloinliial:  (i.  .Solerf.'tpain  i; 

Irtega  ( Mexico);  M.  del  Coral  (Coloinliia);  M .  Bahamon  (Coloinliia). 


SOMK  UK  THK  MKMIU'.US  OK  THK  WKSTIXdHOl  SK  I.ATIX  A.MKHIt’AN  KKATKKMTV, 
WHO  AHK  STI  DKNT  KMKl.OVKKS  OK  THK  WKSTIXGHOISK  KLEt'TKir  AXU  MAXf- 
KAC'TKKINO  CO.,  OK  I’ITTSUrKOH,  I’A.,  (JKOUl'ED  AROUND  A  LARGE  ELECTRK 
(JKXERATOR. 
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fire  siMtkcii.  Spanisli  anil  I’tnf u<;u(‘S(> :  llial  (li»‘  fusion  of 
Spanish,  PortnjjiK'so,  and  olli!*r  nal ionaliti('s  has  created  a  new  race 
w'hi(  li  is  still  furthei’  modifi(‘d  hy  eliniatic  conditions;  that  the  two 
"nnit  lan<;na"es  differ  from  those  of  Latin  Knrope  as  nuich  as  onm 
does  from  tliat  of  Aiifjlo  Europe. 

Then  instead  of  takinj^  np  tin*  litmarv  history  of  ('a*  fi  one  of  tin* 
laitin  Aimni  as,  the  foremost  j)oets  of  ea*  li  country  arc*  presentc'd 
the*  mc'n  who  are  in  rc'ality  "their  jieoplc*  s|>eakin>^”  -sne  h  men  as 
liilae,  Andrade,  Bc'llo,  (Mioeano,  Ohligado,  Lrihe,  Dario,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  oth*rs,  and  their  most  representative  poems  read,  espet  ially 
those  (lealine;  with  the  life  and  haltits  of  tlu)u<;ht  of  their  people*. 
Over  eijjhteen  poems  an*  r(*ad  as  illustrations. 

After  cpiotine;  ('ario’s  sicjiiific  ant  remark  that  wlien  tlu*  human 
(  aravan  is  ahont  to  c  han<;e  its  eoni’se  in  the  des(*rt  the  poet  appears. 
Miss  Ila'  km*y  prophesi(*s  tliat  w'h(*n  tin*  world  war  ends  it  will  he*  to 
the  tw(*nty  Latin  .Vmerican  Kepnidics  and  tin*  >;real  Kepnhlie  of  the 
north  that  the  tired  nations  of  Enro|)e  will  look  for  assistance*, 
physic  al  and  spiritual  tee  the*  twe*nty-om*  Ame*rie*an  Kepeihlics  wdio 
have*  learned  tin*  <i;re*at  se*ere*t  ed  li\ing  in  peac*e*  one*  with  the*  othe*r. 


TKsTiMeeNiAi,  e)F  Ai>iM{K('i.VTie)X  e)K  eieevEiexMKXT  deuautment. 

The  l)ire*(*toi'  (Jeneral  and  the  members  of  the  staff  e>f  the  Pan 
American  Lnion  have  he*e*n  pre*sentecl  with  a  very  beMiutifnl  testi¬ 
monial  of  appre*ciation  of  hospitality  by  the  rank  and  file  eef  the 
Lniteel  States  Fuel  Aelministratie)n.  On  tin*  evenmj;  ecf  flaiiuary  lb 
the  Dire*cte)r  ami  the  members  e>f  the  staff  aete  l  as  heests  to  the  staffs 
e)f  the  new  neijihbeerinc;  war  bnilelings,  incluelincj  the  Lnited  States 
Fuel  Aehninistration.  The  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a  recep¬ 
tion,  dancincj,  music,  and  vaudeville  presentations,  in  acknowledj^- 
ment  of  this  attenticni  the  stalf  of  the  rnitecl  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  sent  to  the  Director  and  the  members  of  tin*  stidf  of  the 
Pan  American  Lnion  a  set  of  beantifidly  enj^rossed  resolutions  with 
individual  sinnaturc*s  of  each  |)(*rson.  The  r(*adin‘j  of  the  ivsolution 
is  as  follows: 

\VhcTc*as  the*  honorable*  .tohn  Barrett,  l)irc*clor  (ieneral  of  the*  Ban  American  Union, 
and  niemlcers  of  his  staff  wc-re  hosts  to  the*  “  Hank  and  File”  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  on  the  eveniiift  of  .Tanuary  Iti,  A.  1).  1918,  at  the  Pan  Amc'ri- 
c*an  Bnildin*;;  and 

\Vhc*reas  most  aftreeable  music  and  othc*r  entc*rtainmc‘nt,  to"c>thc*r  with  dancincj,  wc*rc“ 
frcmerally  enjoyc*d;  and 

\Vherc‘as  the  heartic*st  and  most  cordial  spirit  of  hosjcitality  i)rc‘vailc*d  throntthont  the* 
c*venin<;,  ftivins;  to  many  from  afar  a  royal  welcome  on  hc'half  of  the*  p(*o])lc*  of  the 
city  of  Washiiiftton:  Now  th<*refore,  be*  it 

Resolved,  That  the  ”  Rank  and  File*  ”  whose-  names  are*  hereto  snbscribe*d  express 
onr  sincere  a])pre*ciation  and  thanks  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Barrett  and  his  staff  for 
this  token  e»{  he*arty  welcome  and  iinreestraine-d  hosjiitality  to  the  ne*w  neighbors  of 
the  Pan  American  Ibiion. 

Sidescribeel  in  the  city  of  Washington  this  22d  day  of  .lanuary,  D.  1918,  of  the 
Indeteendence  of  the  Unite,*d  State's  of  America  the-  one  hnndre*d  forty-.se>conel  and  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  the  twenty-seventh  ye*ar. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1918.' 


Ciisl  of  raising  whoal  ill  Arci’iiliiia .  ocl.  2!l  WiltKTl..  Hoiiiicy,  coiisiil,  Hosario. 

Kailway  Iravi’l  from  Hiionos  Ain'S  to  Arica,  (raiiscoii-  ...do .  Po. 

tinontal  sdicdult'. 

lin)iorts  of  li'xtilos  into  Aitfcnlina  in  I'JI') .  \ov.  1'.’  \V.  Henry  Ifoix'rtson,  consnl-Keneral 

linenosAires. 

Artientine  foreijfiili'ade,  lirsi  nine  inonllis  of  I!tl7 .  .\d\ .  17  Ho. 

.\nnnal  re|inrf  on  eonimeree  and  industries  for  lidti..  .  Nov.  Jii  Ho. 


HR  AZf . 

t’oeoa  erop  for  l'J17  fs . 

The  shoe  ainl  leather  indnsirv  of  Hrazil. 


Dried  raisins  in  Brazil .  Nov.  :;s 

National  food  proiinetion  of  Brazil .  Dec.  17 

Foreign  eonimeree  of  Brazil,  ten  months  of  1017 . , . .  .do. . . . 


Nov.  17  i  Kilward  Hi(!}!ins,  eonsnl,  Bahia. 

Nov.  \.  1,.  .M.  tiollsehalk,  eonsnl-Keneral 
Uio  de  .faneiro. 


1  Idled  Slates  Kmliassv,  Uio  de  .laneiro 


Tax  on  I  ravelin);  salesmen . 

I’nrehase  of  20  loeomolives  in  the  1' idled  Stales . 


12  :  h.  T.  Kenna.  coasnl-general.  \  al- 
paraiso. 

21  ,  Ho. 


t'onec.ssion  for  Ihe  eonstruction  of  a  hydriK'leetrie  j  .Nov.  10  ^  .\llierl  B.  I’lillen,  viee  eoiisiil,  J’orf 
plant  in  Itio  Banana,  to  supply  l.imon  -.s|K'ciliea-  l.imon. 

tions,  cte.  , 

CUBA.  !  ; 

ITiiitcd  Fruit  fo..  warehouse  burned  al  Banes . I  Dee.  '22  I  .1.  K.  Biiek,  viee  eoiisiil.  .Vnlilla. 

Hnban  eonsiilar  invoiees  applying  to  pans-ls  post . j . .  .do.  . .  |  .lames  I..  U(«l';ers.  eonsni-general. 

JIabaiia. 


DOMINICAN  RKi'rni.ie. 


Automobilon,in  the  Hominican  Kepublie .  Nov.  I  .\rlliur  .Mebean,  eonsni.  I’lierlo  I'lala. 

Ucvision  of  the  law  of  customs  and  ports  of  Hominiean  Dee.  2S  (’lement  S.  Kdwards,  eonsnl,  Santo 
Hcpublic.  I  Domingo. 

The  shoe  trade  in  Santo  Domingo . do...  '  Do. 

Market  for  toy  balloons  and  carnival  goixls . do  . . .  |  Do. 

The  railroads' of  the  Dominic-an  Ue))ublie .  Dee.  211  ■  .\rthur  .Mebean,  eonsnl,  I’uerlo  I'lala. 

I91S. 

Agrieiilliiral  sfalion  in  the  Ueimblie . Ian.  21  Do. 


liiiayaipiil  market  re|iorts  for  NovemlH'r,  Idtii. . . 


Beginning  of  asphalt  paving  in  (luayaipdl .  Dec.  14 


Dee.  10  Frederic  W.  (lodiiig,  eonsnl  general. 

(inayaipnl. 

Dec.  14  Do. 


(lasoline  and  fuel  oil  imporls  into  Honduras .  Dee.  24  Franeis  .1.  Dyer,  eonsnl,  Tegueigaljia. 

MKXICO.  i 

Mexican  export  duties  on  hides,  skins,  and  tieiieipien . .  j  ,lan.  it  bid  her  Zabriskie,  viir  eonsnl  in  eliaige 

j  of  commercial  division. 

New  .Mexican  postal  rates .  Jan.  S'  Do. 

Moiiiliiiition  of  Mexican  imiiorl  tarill .  Jan.  :t0  I  Do. 


Sugar  statistics  for  years  lOl.i-lOlil. . 


S  I.ynn  \V.  Franklin,  viee  consul,  bima 


Increasedissue  o'nolesauthorized  law  of  Nov.  27, 1017. .!  Nov.  20  William  Dawson,  eonsnl,  .Monlevideo. 

Uruguayan  iniiiorls  of  explosives . '  Dee.  I  Do. 

Ueduction  of  cable  rates  from  Montevideo  to  I'liiled  Dee.  i>  Do. 

States. 

Manufacture  of  chemhials  in  I  ruguay .  Dee.  s  Do. 

Exchange  and  its  etiect  on  Uruguayan  eonimeree .  Dec.  10  Do. 

VKNEZUEI.A. 

('omilierce  and  indiislries  of  district  for  1910 .  Nov.  20  i  Emil  Sauer,  consul,  .Maracaibo. 

Form  of  contract  issued  by  the  Venezuelan  lioverii-  |  Dec.  3  ,  United  States  begat  ion,  Caracas, 
ment  for  the  development  of  |ictroleum. 

‘  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  flic  reports  made  by  the  consular  oflicer.s  in  balin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supiilied  to  the  Fan  .American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  Ibis  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Amiouiiccmciit  is  luiulc  of  a  \v(*(“kly  RAILWAY  AND  Al'^PO- 
MOHILK  PASSLX(fLR  SKliVK'L  from  liuciios  Ain^s  to  Arica  on 
llui  Pacific  (’oast,  via  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  a  <listanc('  of  l.tMS  niiU's. 
Acconlinj;  to  sclaalulc  tlic  train  Uatvcs  liucnos  Aires  on  'I'lK'sday  at 
t)  |).  m..  arrivinjj  at  La  (guinea,  Argentina,  on  the  Bolivian  front i(‘r. 
a  (listaiic(‘  of  LOfit)  mih's.  at  !>  p.  m.  'I’lmrsday.  On  Priday  at  S  a.  in. 
an  automoliilo  h'avcs  La  (^iiiaca  for  'I'npiza.  liolivia,  arrivin'!  at  tlu' 
latter  place!  at  d  p.  m.  of  tin'  same  day.  wlim-i'  a  stop  is  made*  until 
S  a.  m.  .Saturday,  at  which  tinu'  the'  antomohile  h'avi's  'Pnpizii  for 
Atocha,  Bolivia,  arrivin'!  at  the  latti'r  place,  the  (“iid  of  th('  anto 
line,  on  the  same  day  at  .*>  p.  m.  'I'he  distance  travided  ])V  anto. 
that  is  to  say.  hetw(*en  La  (^niaca,  Arj!entina.  and  Antoche.  Bolivia, 
is  miles.  At  Atoeha  travel  hy  rail  is  a<!ain  r('snmed  on  .Sunday 
at  2.1.')  ]).  III.,  and  l..a  Paz.  liolivia.  is  r(‘ached  on  Monday  at  2.2.)  p.  m. 
From  La  Paz  to  Arica.  a  distance  of  27S  mih's,  the  journey  is  made  in 
about  ei^liteim  hours.  In  the  trip  from  Buenos  Airc's  to  La  Paz 
only  three  ni<!hts  are  spmit  on  the  train.  overni<!ht  stops  heinj!  made 
at  La  (^uiaca.  Ar<!entina,  and  at  Tiipiza  and  Atocha.  Bolivia.  Dining 
car  and  Pullman  siu’vice  is  jirovided  on  the  Ar<!entiiie  and  Bolivian 
railways,  and  hotel  accommodations  at  La  (^iiiaca,  Arj!cntina,  ami 
'I'upiza  and  Atocha,  Bolivia.  'riie  Bud<!ct  ('ommittce  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  has  fixed  the  (IFXFRAL  FXPFXSF  BriKW-H' 
of  the  nation  for  the  year  I'.lls  at  dtift.  I  (H.tOl  pc'sos  (paper  ])eso  = 
about  -SO. 42),  divided  amon<!  tbe  differimt  departim'iits  as  follows; 
IntiTior.  4.).()S(i,2.2():  Xational  ('on<!ress.  1,01 7.2()():  Foreij!n  Affairs. 
2.017,00"):  Treasury.  I.S.0S7.742:  Public  Debt.  1 2t).44."),St)4 :  War. 
2S,017,7OS;  Marine.  22.4.")4.0i)() ;  A<!ricult  lire.  ,S.(»S2.()00 :  Public  Works. 
27..)S.").41.");  dust ic(' and  Public  Instruction.  00. 1 ss,,s;42.  and  Pimsions. 
I(i.s21.47.2.  Accordinj!  to  press  reports  the  .Secretary  of  the 
’rrc'asuryof  t  he  Ar<!ent  ine  (lovernnumt  recimtly  interviewed  American 
capitalists  concernin'!  the  foundin'!  of  an  A(iR  1( 'LL'l'l'K AL  AXD 
.STtK'K  BAXK  in  Buenos  Aires  with  the  privil(‘<!e  of  establishiii}! 
branch  banks  throu‘!hout  tlu*  Republic.  'I'hc  ('onsul  (leiieral  of  the 
I  nited  States  in  Buenos  Aires  reports  that  whih*  there  are  larj!!' 
d<‘|)osits  of  excellent  Iniildiiif!  stone  and  <!ranite  in  the  country,  these 
resources,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  f!enerally  heen  exploitial  on  a 
primitive  scab'.  One  (piarrv.  however,  (unploys  over  lo.tlOO  men, 
but  is  inadeipiati'ly  eipiipped  with  modern  cranes,  automatic  borin;! 


AHtiK.N  TIN  K  KKl'L  lil.lC. 


•J4T 

r<M)ls.  iianmu'is,  (>lc.  llijili  class  stone  is  used  to  only  a  liinitcal 
»>.\t»*nt  in  tli(^  const  met  i(»n  of  Iniildinjis  in  Ar‘i(Mit  ina.  brick  IxMiifr 
utilized  in  tlie  Xational  ('aj)ital  in  the  ('r('ction  of  most  of  tin*  small 
|•(‘sident ial  and  l)usiness  buildinj;s,  wliih*  steel  frann's  and  l)rick  walls 
an*  used  in  the  construction  of  lai'fii*  l)usin(*ss  edilicc's  ainl  the  mon* 
|)r(d(‘ntious  residenct's.  'I'ln*  ('entral  Artic'utim^  Kailway  has 
o1)tain('d  for  distribution  to  farnuu-s  and  colonists  a  consideral>l(' 
<|nantity  of  sin'ds,  amonj;  which  an*  KAFlIi  (’()I{X  and  'r(*i)ary 
b(*ans.  In  (list rilmt in>;  th(*se  s(>cds  fidl  instructions  are  <iiv(*n  con- 
c(*rnin<;  tin*  plant in<j  and  cultivation  of  sann(.  K\p(*rinn*nts  madc^ 
with  tln*s(*  crops  at  th((  Ar<;(*nt iin*  expeuiment  station  at  d'acna 
hav(*  <;iven  (*\c(*ll(*nl  r(*snlts.  and  havi*  induc(*d  tin*  railway  company 
to  makc!  an  activ<*  propajjanda  conc(*rnin<;  tln*ir  cultivation  ov(*r  a 
wid((  ama  of  s(*miarid  land.  (’abh*  advices  from  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Binuios  Air<*s  an*  to  tin*  (*tT(*ct  that  ('on<>:n*ss  has 
(*nact(*d  a  law  imposin';  an  KXP( )!{'!'  TAX  of  lo  p(*r  c(*nt  on  (*.\c('ss 
of  export  pric(*  ov(*r  basic  valuations  as  r(*j;ards  catth*  products, 
and  12  jn'r  c(mt  on  a};ricult ural  products.  As  an  (*xampl('  the  basic 
valuation  of  (pnd)racho  extract  is  7”)  p(*sos  p(*i*  hmj;  ton:  of  lins(*ed, 
(»2.7o  p(*sos:  of  wh(*at.  4(1. OS  p(*sos;  of  pr(*s(*rv(*d  nnnits,  .414.(10  pesos: 
of  frozen  nn'ats,  iSo.iK)  p(*.st»s:  of  unwash(*d  wool,  accordin';  to  tin* 
Province*  from  which  it  orif;inat('s,  from  277  to  (100  p(*sos.  and  of  salt(*d 
hid(*s,  4S2.70  pe'sos  ((lold  peso  = -SO. 0(1.")).  Fif;un*s  com|)ii(>d  ley  the 
Arj;(*ntine  ('onsul  in  X'(*w  York  show  that  from  Mav  1  to  ()ctob(*r  1."), 
1017,  the  KXPOKTSOF  lilXDFK  TWIXF  from ‘the  rnit(*d  Stat(*s 

to  Buenos  Air(*s  and  Bahia  Blanca  amount (*d  to  22(1,27.5  bal(*s. - 

'I'he  ('OXVFKSIOX  BAXK  in  Binuios  Aires  r(*c(*ntly  moved  into  a 
iK'W  bnildiu';  er(*cted  at  a  cost  of  over  475,000  jn'sos,  jiational  cnrr(*ncy, 
and  with  vault  capacity  for  tin*  storaf;(*  of  550,000.000  j;old  pesos. 
'Pin*  "old  coin  of  tin*  bank  at  tin*  tinn'  of  moviii"  into  tin*  new  (piarters 
was  valued  at  2(11.507,02(1  "old  |)(*sos,  consistin';  of  Ar"(*ntine  5;old, 
7,050,445  p(*sos:  in  rnit('d  States  "old,  00,412,4(14  p(*sos:  in  Kn"lish 
pounds  s((*rlin".  141.1(12,700  p(*sos:  in  franks,  1,50S.414  jeesos:  in 
marks,  20,050,004  p(*sos,  and  in  Spanish  coin  (alfojisinos)  505,000 

p(*sos. - The  dAPAXKSF  MAIL  STKAMSIIIP  (’().  (Ltd.),  ojie  of 

the  most  important  liin's  to  dapan,  inau"urat(*d  in  .lanuarv  last  a 
r(*"ular  s(*rvice  betw(*(*)i  Bu(*nos  Air(*s.  Koln*  and  Yokohanni.  La 
Pr(*nsa.  a  daily  n(*wspap(*r  of  Bn(*nos  Aires,  is  exploriu"  in  automobile 
(he  principal  hi"hways  of  tin*  country  for  the  purpose  of  mapjeiu" 
out  and  d(*scribin"  in  d(*tail  such  as  are  suitable  for  automobih* 
s(*rvice,  in  order  to  aid  in  tin*  iinprovenn*nt  of  tin*  roads  and  to  encour- 
a"(*  automobih*  tourist  travel  throu"hout  tin*  K(*public. 


Duriujr  the  lattor  part  of  Di'ccmiiIxt,  1917,  (lu>  Pr(*si(l('iit  of  (he 
J{(>pul>lic  promul<;at(‘<I  a  law  enacted  l»y  tlu*  Xational  (’onjrress 
estahlishin*;  tlie  Province's  of  the  Ajid(‘s  in  tlie  (le])artin('nt  of  lai  Pa/,. 
an<l  the  l’rovijie(*s  of  Tomina,  Ziidafiez,  and  Azurdny  iji  lh('  de])art- 
nient  of  ('hn(|iiisaea.  'PIk'  ea])itals  of  th(‘se  I’rovinees  will  he  located 
at  the  following  ]»laees;  'Phat  of  tlie  Aiuh's  at  Piiearani;  that  of 
d'oniiiia  at  Padilla;  that  ed'  Zndanez  at  the  town  of  th(‘  same  JiaiiK*. 
anil  that  of  the  Province  of  Azurdtiy  at  the  town  of  Azurdny.  The 
Provinces  of  'Pomina.  Ziidani'z,  and  Azurdny  together  an*  entitled  to 
hut  one  de))Uty  in  the  Xational  (’oiif^re  s.  ('on<;ress  has  passed  a 
law  a]>)»ro])riati)ii;  .‘10, 000  Ixdivianos  (Ixdiviano  =  S0.;{,S{);P  annually 
for  a  period  of  live  years  to  he  exp(>nd(‘d  in  cleanin':,  stren<:th('ninj:, 
and  repairin';  the  banks  and  conduits  of  the  laj;oons  which  furui  li 
wat(>r  to  the  .SMKLTEKS  AXI)  LIXIVIATIOX  PLAXT,'^  of  tlie  city 
of  Potosi  and  vicinity.  An  ap))ro]>riat ion  of  l.'i.OOO  Ixdivianos  has 
also  been  made  by  (’onf;r(‘ss  to  lx*  e.xjx'Jided  in  lOIS  in  su])])lyinf;  the 
mininj;  district  of  ('oroeoro  with  ])olahle  water.  'Phe  Ihdivian 
Railways  Co.  has  ojiened  to  ])ul)lie  service  PARI.V  S'PA'PlOX  on  the 
Oruro  to  Coehahamha  lijie.  Tin*  President  has  ])romul<;ated  a  law 
authorizing  the  <rrantin<r  of  a  suhvcjition  of  .’10.000  bolivianos  to  an 
automobile  eoni])any  for  the  I'stahlishmi'nt  of  an  automohili*  si'rviee 
between  .Sucre  and  Arani.  thi*  eom])any  to  ]>ut  in  order  and  keep  in 
rejiair  the  road  Ix'tween  the  two  places.  ('on<;ress  has  enact (*d  a  law 
whieli  prescribes  that  MlXIvS  now  beinj;  work'‘d  an*  not  adjudieabli* 
0lenoune(*able)  and  shall  eontinui*  to  be  ex])loit(*d  in  aeeordanei*  with 
the  usages  ajid  customs  of  ihi*  ])artieular  jilaei*  in  which  th(*y  an*  lo¬ 
cated.  all  minin';  ri;;hts  establish(*d  by  law  to  be  duly  n*eo;;niz(*d. 

Phe  Presid(*nt  has  submit t(*d  a  m(*ssa{;e  to  ('ojij;ress  aeeom]iani(*d  by 
a  bill  amendin';  the  PRIX'PIXC  LAW  of  February  0.  1000. —  Tlx* 
.MILI'IWRY  .SFR\'|(’F  L.VW  has  b(*en  am(*nd(*d  so  as  to  n'liuin*  not 
only  students  with  a  univ(*rsity  de{;r(*e  to  enroll  in  the  army  for  oni* 
year,  with  the  privilege  of  a  n*jx*wal,  but  ]>reseribin;;  also  that  all 
students  to  which  the  military  law  of  Xov(*mlx*r  'll,  1017,  ref(*i*s, 
should  offer  themselves  bir  eidistmi'iit  not  later  than  l)ee(*mber  .‘>1. 
last.  .\  bill  has  been  ijitrodue(*d  into  ('on<;n*ss  ])rovidinj;  for  the 
orj;anizat ion  and  operatioji  for  a  period  of  ‘JO  y(*ars  of  a  X,\'PI()X.\[, 
'PKl’Sd'  ( '().\I P.VX ^  .  The  company  )»ro])os(*s  to  act  as  ex(*eulor  of 
wills,  ;;uardian  of  minoi-s,  depositary  of  pro}x*rly  judicially  attaehi*d. 
and.  in  <;eneral,  to  do  (*veryt hilij;  lx*ee^.' ary  eoimeeled  with  the  ad- 
mini>lralion  of  ('states  of  iixli vidiiab,  eompauies,  assoeial ions,  and 
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(•(H])()rnliojis.  'I'lic  luiiniiium  suhscrilxMl  capital  is  to  la'  .KIO.IHH) 
bolivianos.  K1  Diaiio.  a  daily  iu'\vs])ap('r  of  La  Laz.  slates  that 
BOLIVIAN  DLBOSITS  IN  I'NITKI)  STATLS  BANKS  amount 
to  a])])ro.\iinat('ly  81 .),()()(), 000.  and  that  in  onh'r  to  c((nalizc'  ('xcliaiiiri' 
th('  (lovc'rnnu'jit  of  Bolivia  has  been  anthorizt'd  by  tlu'  (lovc'rjinu'iit 
of  tb('  I'nitcd  States  to  imjatrt  monthly  from  tla*  I'niled  Stale's 
Sioo.ooo  ill  jroJd  coin.  An  Ar^n'iitiiu'  aviator  r('eenlly  <;av('  trial 
(li<;hls  at  \’iaea  foi‘  tlu'  ])iir])os('  of  le'stin^  the'  motive'  ])e)\ve'r  e>f  a 
B()LI\  IAN  AlKl’LANK  e-emstnie'te'el  in  the*  she»])s  eef  the'  Beeliviiin 
Army.  Oji  .laJimirv  12.  IttlS.  Alhe'ite*  Bal.-ieiees.  (’ONSl'L  eif 
Beeliviii  in  San  Frane-ise'et.  (’eililorniii,  e'Hte're'el  U]a>n  the'  elulie's  eef  his 
eellie-e'.-  A  ])re)fe'sse)r  eef  the*  Nalieenell  Bie-hilie-liil  (’edle'ire*  eef  Beeteesi 
Iiiis  just  ])uhlishe*el  ii  M.\B  OF  BOLI\’!A  slieewijiix  inte'infitiennil 
heninehirv  line's  in  ae'e-eerehine'e'  with  llie*  hite'st  tre'iitie's.  iis  we'll  its  the* 
henmeliirv  line's  eef  the*  l)e'l)iiit me'Hls  aiiel  I’retvinee's.  'I'his  is  saiel  lei 
he*  the*  ineisl  e'einpile'te'.  jie'e'lirjite',  ami  il])-le)-elate'  liiii))  etf  liedivia  pedi- 
lishe'el  up  tei  the*  ])re'se'nt  time*. 


.Vrraujie'ine'nts  luive*  he'e'ii  maele*  let  heilel  in  the*  ne-ar  future'  iin 
FXFOSITION  OF  BRAZILIAN  FABRK'S  in  Biu'ims  Aiivs.  Arjre'ii- 
liiie*  Re'pidilie'.  imele'r  the*  jiuspie-e's  eif  the*  Biiizdiiiu  ( io\  e'l  nme'iil . 
I''ifty  e-einteis  (pape'l’  e-eiutei  .SjrOi  luive*  he'e'li  imiele*  ii vaileihle'  ill 
eiiie-e'  lei  iiU'e'l  the*  pre'limiiiiirv  e'xpe'iise's  eif  this  proje'e'l.  'I'he'  e'xhihils 
iire*  to  e-oMsist  liiri^e'Iv  of  eailloii.  weiol.  silk,  liui'ii.  iinel  jute'  fiihrie's 
manufiie-t  ure'el  in  Biiizil  iinel  eif  a  kiiiel  w  hie  li  is  iise'el  e'xte'iisiv  e'lv  in 
the'  .\r<re'nl  itie*  Ue'puhlie'.  I'ni^^uav.  (’liile*.  iiml  ollie'i'  South  .\nie'rie-iiu 
e-ouiil  lie's.  Durinu:  the*  last  fe'W  ye'iirs  tlie'ie*  has  he'e'ii  a  •rre'al  ine'ie'ase' 
in  the*  eleiine'slie'  pieieliie-l ieiii  eif  weive'ii  Brazilian  fahrie-s.  'I'o  siie  li  an 
e'xle'iil  has  this  oeMurre'el  lliiil.  as  e'arlv  as  1012  sii;iis  we'ie*  visible* 
eif  the'  prohahle'  eivi'lproelueO  ion  of  this  e-la-^s  of  ijooels.  as  far  as  the' 
eleiuie'slie-  iiiaike'ls  we'le'  e'eilie'e'rili'el.  Ill  101.'!  this  o\ I'l'pieieluit  ion 
he'e'iimi' epiili'  maiiife'sl  to  llii*  Iraeli',  hut  a  ilisarriiiiiri'iiie'iit  of  ovi'isi'a 
Iriinsporliilion  in  101  I  e-ause'e!  a  ili*e-ri'iisi'  in  the*  imports  of  fori'itrn 
fiihrie's  iinel  ii  e'eirre's|ieiiieliim:  iiie'ie'iise'  ill  the'  l■elllsnmpl  ion  of  Bra/iliaii 
mamifaiO nil's  of  a  similar  edass.  Siiie-e'  that  lime'  this  ili'e-ri'iisi'  in 
the*  ini|)orls  of  wove'ii  fahrii-s  has  sle'iiilily  li'oiie'  on.  while*  at  the*  same' 
linii'  till*  onl|inl  of  Brazilian  fahrie-s  has  ineMi'ase'el  more'  rapielly 
than  the'  ele'inaiiels  of  the*  lionie'  niarke't.  llins  re'iiele'iin^  inipe'rat  i\ i*. 
if  proelne'l ion  is  to  ri'inain  inele'linile'ly  miidie'i'ki'el.  llii*  liiieliiii:  of 
feire*iji:n  marke'Is  for  tin*  surplus,  anil  it  is  with  this  ohji'i't  in  vie'W' 
lO'.Ts  IS  niill.J  s 
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that  lli(‘  |)i(»|)(»s(>(l  (v\|)(»sition  is  to  la*  lu'ld.  Brazil  is  hccoiiiing 
yearly  more  favorably  situated  as  a  iiianul'aettirer  of  M'ov('n  fabrics, 
and  (‘s])eeially  is  tliis  trui'  of  cotton  <>-oods.  inasmueli  as  l\er  <>:r('at 
cotton  fields  in  tin*  noitluaistcMii  part  of  tin*  Kt'pnblic  arc  snp|)lyinj>: 
annnally  to  tin*  mills  more'  and  more  raw  cotton  of  a  snpc'rior  (piality. 
Ill  addition  li(>r  fibrous  plants  can  fnriiish  stron<r  fibers  in  almost 
nnlimitcd  cpiantitii's  suitable  for  tin*  mannfact nn*  of  jnti'  ba^s. 
corda<;c  and  twim*  so  mncli  in  di'inand  in  the  jriiait  ccr('al-prodncin<r 
s»‘ctions  of  tbc  South  Amciican  contimmt.  Biazil  has,  therefore,  in 
])laMnin<r  this  exposition  takem  an  im|)ortant  step  toward  seenrin<r  a 
share  of  the  imimmsi'  trach*  in  wovim  fabrics  of  Ai”«>nt ina,  rrnjinay, 
('bile,  and  other  South  American  nations  which  have*  hithi'rto  bonu'ht 
this  class  (»f  citods  almost  (‘xelnsively  in  Knrope  and  the  I'nited 
States.  'I'he  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  ('oniiri'ss  nnani- 
monsfy  appidved  in  l)(‘eemb(>r  last  tiu'  AR  BrrUA'l'lOX  d'RlCATV 
l)etW(‘en  the  ( io\ ('inimmt s  of  Brazil  and  I'miinay.  eonelnded  ad 
i<>f(‘rendnm  by  tin*  diplomatic  representatives  of  tlu'  two  nations. 

Di’.  Weneeslan  Braz,  Bresidimt  of  the  lu'pnblie,  has,  under 
powers  <rrante(l  him  by  the  Brazilian  ('on^ress,  issued  a  decree 
anthorizinj;  the  secretary  of  tin*  triaisniy  to  LKASK  'PO  'PI  IK 
FRKXf'll  (i()\’lCRXMKX'P  d(l  ships  of  th(>  Lloyd -Brasileiro  Stinim- 
ship  ('o.  for  ns(>  l>y  that  ( iov(>rnm('nt  dnriiiii'  the  Knropean  war. 

'Pin*  ( iovernnu'iit  has  authorized  tlie  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  JOO.OtHI  mili'i'is  (papei'  milrc'is  about  'J7  e(‘nlsi  for  tlu' 
erection  and  installation  of  a  \V1  R KLKSS 'PKLK( I R A IM 1  S'PA'PlOX 
at  Boa  Vista  do  Rio  Branco,  State  of  Amazonas.  'Ph(>  State'  of 
Amazonas,  which  has  an  area  of  l.S!l|.7_’4  sepiari'  kilometers  and  a 
population  of  drtt.tMH)  inhabitants,  is  the'  lar<rest  State'  in  Biii/il. 
Man, -ms.  the'  e-apital  eif  the'  State',  is  a  t heerenijihly  |)re»u:ri'ssive'  e-ity 
of  nmre'  than  lOO.IIIM)  inhabitants,  with  line'  pnblie-  bnilelines  anel  a 
the'ate'i-  whie-li  l  ivals  in  be'anty  e>f  :ire-hite'e't  nre',  arran^e'ine'nt .  eb'e-en  a- 
tiems.  anel  e'epiipme'iit  the'  prine'i|)al  the'ate'ls  e>f  the'  weiiiel.  'Phis 
State'  is  the'  e'e'iite'f  eel  tile'  iil'e'iit  rnbbe'r  se'e'tieeii  eef  Biiizil,  anel  the' 
e-ity  eef  Maiiaees,  its  eapital.  is  ne'arly  l.OOO  mile's  freem  the'  menitli 
eef  the'  Alliazeen  Rive'l’.  'Pile'  Ke'eh'riit  ieeii  eef  ('liaiilbe'rs  eef  ( 'eemnu'ie-e' 
eef  Brazil  has  re'epie'ste'el  the'  e-liiimbe'r  eef  e-eeiiiiiie'ie-e'  eef  Ce'ara,  as  we'll 
as  e-hambe'is  eef  e-eeiiinie'ie-e'  in  eetlu'r  Stale's,  lee  use'  ihe'ir  inlhle'iie-e' 
with  the'  le'”isl, -it  lire's  eef  the'  eliffe'ie'iij  e-eeimiieenWe'iilt  lis  tee  se'e-UI'e'  a 
re'pe'iil  eef  the'  Stiile'  'PAX  ()X  ( '( )M  M  KR( 'I  A  L  t  rii  \  e'le'is.  whie-h,  ill 
the'  e-ase'  eef  the'  Sliile'  eef  Ce'ara,  is  JOP  milre'is  (pape'r  mille'is  J7  e-e'lits) 
pe'i-  aiiiinm.  In  l!M(e  the'  e'Xpeerts  eef  I'ROZKX  AXD  ('IIILLKD 
MKA'PS  freem  Brazil  accre'fiate'el  .■kLbled.it.hi  kilees,  valiie'el  at  $(»,- 
.SS.‘L4<)!».  Dnriiifi  the' first  11  meeiithseef  I'.HT  I  he'se' e'xpeerls  ameennle'el 
tee  kilees.  \ahie'el  iit  I  1  1  .Td’e.  -Ml  eef  tlie'se'  sllipllie'llls 

we'ie'  nnieh'  threenjih  tlie'  peerls  eef  Riee  eh'  d.-ine'iree  aiiel  Saiitees,  the' 
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I'oniu'r  (luring  tlic  lirst  II  moiitlis  of  l'.H7  rorwardiiij:  ;!4.7 17.77.’) 
kilos  iiiid  tli(‘  latter  L’7,.5S.").t  4(5  kilos.  In  tla*  period  of  I  111  7  rel'c'rred 
to  the  shipiiK'iits  to  Italy  W(‘r('  4(>.d7t)  tons,  to  Kjtypt  .’).()Mt)  tons,  to 
Franee  .3,1S4  tons,  to  (Ireat  Britain  d.lKil  tons,  and  to  the  I'nited 

State's  S7.')  tons. - The  department  of  war  of  the  Bra/ilian  (iovern- 

menl  has  commissioned  Dr.  doao  ('arlos  B('reira  de  Mello.  a  civil 
en<;ineer  and  elu'inist  of  tin*  faculty  of  the'  military  eolh'jre'  at  Kiet 
de  daneiro,  to  to  the  I'nited  States  to  observe  for  a  jX'riod  of 
six  months  the*  advaneeiiK'iit  in  physics  and  elu'inistry  and  ('spi'ciallv 
th('  latest  use  of  tlu'se  sciences  in  eoimeetion  with  military  opi'iations. 

OIL  DFI^OSITS  have  hec'ii  diseove're'd  lu'ar  tin'  .lan>j;ada  River. 
State'  e)f  I’arana.  Kn<.i:ine'e'r  Kn/.ehio  eh'  Olive'ira  of  the  Brazilian 
Fe'eh'ial  ( le'e)le»}iie  ( ’emimissieen  state's  tlnit  the'  pe-trede'iim  in  epiestion 

is  e)f  an  e'xe-e'lh'nt  epiality. - An  KLKC'l'KK'  lij;ht  anel  |)owe'i‘  plant 

is  to  1)('  e'stahlisheel  in  Santia<;e)  eh)  Iheepu'iraee  at  .-m  e'stimat<'d  e'ost 
of  d.tItIO  milre'is.  A  similar  plant  is  alsee  tee  la*  erc'e'te'el  at  .Me'in- 
Bandiyha,  Steete  e)f  Minas  (le'rae's.  Ae-e-oreliiiir  te)  A  Xe)ite',  a 
elaily  newspajeei'  eef  Riee  eh'  .lane'iro.  AVIA'PIO.N'  .St'IlOOLS  are'  to 
h('  e'stahlisheel  in  Sae)  Pauh).  Parana  anel  Rie)  (Iraneh'  elo  Sul.  ('ie-e'ie) 
Marepie'z,  a  Brazilian  aviateer,  will  hav('  e‘hiir>;e'  of  the>  se'hool  at  Sao 
Pauh).  The'  LFOPOLDIX.V  R.MLWAV  has  been  anthorize'el  to 
e'Xte'iiel  its  line'  te)  the'  wlnirve's  in  Rio  eh'  dane'iro.  'I'he'  hoarel  of 
he'alth  of  the'  Braziliiin  (leeve'inme'iit  h.as  take'ii  ste'ps  to  sanitiite* 
the'  ILIIA  1)0  (iO\'KR XADOR  ((ie)\ e'eneer  Islanel)  in  the'  Bay  of 
Rie)  eh'  daneire)  in  sue-h  a  way  eis  to  re'iieh'r  it  fre-e'  e)f  malaria. 

In  P.IK)  the  EXPORTS  OF  BRAZIL  TO  ITALY  amonnte'el  to 
t)S,  IDJ.  KI.’)  milre'is  (pape'r  ndlre'is  =  27  e-e'iits).  while'  the*  impeerts  freun 
I  tidy  inte)  Breizil  were'  vahie'el  at  JS.dtl.t.lHM)  nnlre'is.  I)nrin«x  the*  first 
half  e)f  11)17  Brazil  expeerte'el  te)  Italy  prexhie  ts  vahie'el  at  .■)2,.’)7 1  .Slid 
milre'is,  anel  impeerte'el  freem  that  e-eeiintry  me'ie-hanelisi'  invoiee'el  at 
7 1 ,7)7 1  .()()<)  milre'is.  The'  e'eill'et'  e'xports  te)  Italy  in  IDlt)  amonnte'el 
to  !)2().2Jt)  sae'ks,  anel  ehirin<i  the*  lirst  half  e)f  11)17  tei  dOM.lDS  sae-ks. 

(’onore'ss  has  enae-te'el  a  law  antheerizin,!^:  the'  mintage'  eif  .XK'KKL 
COIXS  in  the'  fe)lh)win<;  eh'iiominatieens:  Jl),  .dt).  Itlt),  2(11).  and  400 
re'is,  anel  re'tirino  hreeiize'  e'eeins  of  the'  eh'iieeminat ions  of  10,  20.  and 
10  re'is.  I'he'  me'elie-al  se-lueeil  at  Botafojro.  a  siihurh  e)f  Rio  eh' 

dane'ire),  has  e'stahlishe'el  leer  me'elie'al  stueh'iits  a  I'  RIA')  (  'Ol  RSIO  I  .X 
WAR  SrROKRV.  ami  leer  lemah'  mirsc's  a  fre'e*  course  in  army 
mirsino.  On  Xe)\  e'ml)e'r  22.  11)17.  the'  (’FI'4  Ol*'  .X !(' I'l  I  hRvO'l  . 
I'aieital  e)f  the'  State'  e)f  Rie)  eh'  dane'ire).  e-e'h'hrat e'el  the'  ‘Olth  anni- 
vi'isarv  e)f  its  fe)imelin>;.  On  .lamiarv  27  last  the'  fourth  FXPO.Sl- 
TIOX Of  FRriTS  AXD  VFOFTABLKS  was  openeel  in  Rie)  .h' 
dane'iro  with  a  lar<ie'  numhe'r  e)f  line'  e'.xhihits.  Be'fore'  the'  eh)se'  e)f 
the*  expositieen  awarels  will  he'  maeh'  ol  eliph)mas  anil  ineilaL  to  the' 
sue-e('ssfnl  exhibitors.  'I'he'  Inilnstrial  'I'O^  FAC'I'OR'l  .  a  company 
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havin*;  a  capital  of  ;>()().()()()  niilrcis.  lias  cslalilislicd  its  factory  and 
oHicc's  in  Hio  d(>  .lanciro  at  Cattidct  Strcid.  nnndxM-  'J:!!*.  'I'lu'  new 
coni|)any  proposi's  to  supply  tlu'  Brazilian  markids  with  toys  similar 
to  those  foriiK'rly  in'|)orted  from  (lermany. 


Sr.  Hector  Mujica,  one  of  tin*  liest  informed  ( ’hile-lh'iuvian  trade' 
exjierts  in  tin*  service  of  the*  ('hilean  (lovernment  and  consul  of  ('Idle 
in  Are<pii|  a.  Ih'iu.  in  a  recent  inti'rvie'W  (■(’ncerninj'  WHAT  ('IHLK 
(’AN  SKLL  d'O  AND  lU'Y  OB  PKKl',  states  that  t hi' most  impor¬ 
tant  food  jirodnets  which  ('Idle  can  sell  to  Ih'rn  are  wlu'at.  Hour, 
barley,  buckwlu'at,  malt.  Ix'ans,  nuts,  raisins.  ])run('s.  biscuits. 
candi(>s,  wines,  and  canned  meats  and  v(‘j;(‘ta])h>s.  Amonj;  manu- 
facturi'd  and  otlu'r  article's  may  be'  me'iitioni'el  e'e'me'iit,  winele.w  jiaiU's, 
irem  manufae'ture's,  e-ln'inie-al  ^ireielue'ts,  jiie-ture'  frame's,  mate'lu's,  pe'i- 
funu'iy,  lumbe'r,  e-eial.  anel  nuine'reuis  eithe'r  artiedi's.  All  eif  these' 
lireielue'ts.  uneh'r  ])re'seilt  traeh'  e'emelitiems  breniflht  abeuit  by  the' 
Kuro])ean  war.  e-an  suee'e'ssfully  e'e)m])e'te'  with  similar  me're'hanelise 
freiin  any  eithe'r  e'eiuntry,  anel,  thi'ie'feire,  shemlel  finel  a  ivaely  anel 
e'Vi'r  ine'ie'asinjj:  sale'  in  I’e'ruvian  marke'ts.  As  tei  what  ('Idle'  e-an  buy 
eif  Pe'ru.  sufiar  eie-e-ipiie's  the'  first  ])lae'e',  afte'r  wlde-h  e-eime'  e'eittem,  rie'e', 
e-eie-a,  ehufiet  (a  feioel  ])re']iaratietn  maeh'  eif  freize'ii  ])eitateie's),  e-ae-ao, 
e'offe'i',  alfalfa  se'e'el,  live'  stoe'k.  je'ike'el  be'e'f.  <iy])sum,  ])('treile'um,  e'te-. 
One'  way  sujff'e'ste'el  wlde-h  weuilel  te'iiel  tei  make'  (’hile'an  ^ireiehu'ts 
])o]iular  in  I’e'iu  anel  Ih'ruvian  me're'hanelise'  in  eli'inanel  in  ('Idle'  is 
the>  e'stablishme'nt  anel  mainte'iiane'e'  eif  e-eimmi're'ial  museums  in  the' 
re'spi'e'tivi'  ceinsulate's  of  the'  twei  naliems,  a  mi'theiel  neiw  maele  use  eif 
by  many  e'eiuntrie's  in  the'  ele've'lei])me'nt  eif  tlie'ir  feiie'if'n  traeh'.  The' 
e'hie'f  eliflie-ulty  in  the'  <i;reiwth  eif  ceimme'ie'ial  e'xe'hanjie's  betwe'e'ii  (’hile 
anel  I’e'iu  at  the'  ]ire'se'nt  time'  is  the'  lae'k  eif  ships  in  which  tei  trans])eirt 
the'  preielue'ts.  ('Idle'  re'e-e'ntly  has  take'll  ste'jis  leiokin»;  tei  the'  leasinji 
eir  ]>ure'hasin^  eif  a  numbe'r  of  (ii'inian  ve'sse'ls,  neiw  inte'ine'il  in  that 
e'eiuntry.  for  the'  purpeise'  eif  utilizinji  tlu'in  in  (’hile'an  e'eiastwise'  e'eim- 
me'i'e'e'  anel  in  the'  feire'icn  traeh'  eif  ne'ar-by  e'eiuntrie's.  At  a  ree'e'iit 
me'i'tinj'  of  the'  Asseie'iatiem  eif  Milli'l's  eif  ('Idle'  it  was  eli'e'ieleel  tei  e'eim- 
muide'ate'  with  t  he' ( 'hile'an  e'euisnls  in  (’allao,  Pe'iu ;  La  Pa/,,  lleilivia; 
(luayaepiil,  Ke'uaeleir;  anel  Me'iielei/a.  Areje'iitine'  Ki'])ublie',  ri'epie'stin<i 
elala  anel  infeirmation  ri'latinjf  tei  the'  KX POlPrAd'ION  OB  BLOBK 
tei  those'  markets.  It  was  further  eh'e'ieh'el  tei  <'eiei|)('rate'  with  the 
natieinal  anel  ('eimme'ie'ial  seie'ie'tie's  eif  aeirie'ulture'  e'one'erninf;  the'  e'xpeir- 
(atiein  tei  ne'if'hbeirin*'  counfrie's  eif  the'  e'xe'C'ss  wheat  anel  Hour  now  on 
hanel  in  the'  lie'publie'.  Ae'e'eirelinfi  tei  the'  re'jieirt  maeh'  tei  the'  Pii'sieh'iit 
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of  ('hih'  tluMH'  was,  in  Dc'coinlx'r  last,  in  tin*  soutluMii  IVoA’iiicc's  of  tin* 
country,  an  excess  of  1  ,■)()(),()()()  (|nintals  of  wheal  wliicli  eonhl  not  be 
(‘X])orte(l  because  of  the  seareity  of  tonnajje.  Shonhl  tliis  condition 
continue,  it  is  Ixdievt'd  that  wlxail  ^rowers  in  tlx*  I’rovinces  of 
Llan((nihne  and  Valdivia,  oiu'  of  the  best  ‘jrain  sections  of  tlu'  nation, 
will  considerably  r(‘dnce  their  acreafje  of  wheat.  'I'he  ('IIILK-VX 
LKACil'K  Oh  SOCIAL  IIYOIKNK  is  aetiA'ely  working  for  a  lessen- 
inji  of  intein])erance  in  the  liejnddic,  and  to  this  end  i-('conimends  the 
])lacinj!;  of  heavy  taxes  on  tin*  maiuifacliin*  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
bev(‘ra<jes,  jjradnal  d(‘creas(‘  in  th(‘  mannfactnre  of  alcoholic  licinors, 
the  enconraj'cMnent  of  tlx*  inannfactniA*  and  consumption  of  nnft'r- 
inented  ilrinks,  and  tin*  ])lacino  of  Ixaivy  duties  on  im])orts  of 

li(juois, - The  chai’oe  d’affaires  of  Chih*  in  Holland  rejxnts  that  a 

larfje  wine-iinjxtrtinj'  house  at  Kotterdam  is  intc'rested  in  introdneinjf 
CIIILEAX  WINES  IXTO  THE  (’OrXTRV.  As  is  well  known 
Cliilean  wines  are  amono  llie  best  in  the  world  and  wlx'nwer  inlro- 
dtieed  jjive  entin'  satisfaction.  'I'ln'  Chih'  Wine  Orowers’  Association 
dc'cided  in  Xovember  last  t*)  ('stablish  three  ('.x]x)rtinx  warelu)nses  in 
tlx*  country,  one  in  the  Sanliajfo  zone,  aixdlx'r  in  the  'I'alca  zone  and 
a  third  in  the  (’oneepeion  zone.  It  is  ])ro])osed  to  tnakc*  all  ex])orts 
of  Chilean  wines  throuffh  these  warehouses.  In  1017  tlx*  wine  ])ro- 
dnce«l  in  the  Ki'public  was  <freatly  in  ('.xcess  of  the  local  consumption, 
so  that  a  larjiie  (piantity  is  now  on  Ixind  in  Chile  available  for  exporta- 

tx)n. - The  House  of  l)e])uties  has  a])])roved  a  bill  authorizing  tlx* 

DKElHilXG  OK  THE  VALDIVIA  RIVER  between  tlx*  ]x.rt  of 
Valdivia  and  Corral  at  an  a])proximat('  cost  of  .ISO, ()()()  o(dd  ])esos. 
'Hx*  d('('|)enin<;  of  the  Valdivia  Rivi'r,  so  that  ocean-jjoinj;  steamers 
can  jjo  ov('r  the  bar  and  anchor  alongside  the  wharf  in  Valdivia,  will 
])robably  make  that  city  the  fjreatest  ]xnt  of  soutlx'rn  Chile.  A 
bill  has  been  introduci'd  in  tlx*  Congress  of  Chile  |)rovidino  for  the 
establishment  of  a  XATIOXAL  MERCHAXT  MARLXE,  under 
which  tlx*  President  of  tlx*  Rejxddic  is  autlx»riz('d  tcti'xpend  ILOOO.tHK) 
]X'sos,  jjold,  in  buildinj^  v(*ssels  in  the  (lovernnu'nt  shi])yards,  ami  an 
adilitional  million  ])esos,  j^old,  in  tlx*  construction  of  a  shipyanl  at 
the  ]x)rt  of  'ralcahuano  ix'ar  Conc('])eion.  'I'he  (islx'iy  station  at 
Lautaro  ])roduee«t  durinfi  the  ])ast  year  about  1 ,()()(), 000  SALMOX 
ECdlS,  as  well  as  ejifis  of  other  ('dibh*  fish,  for  distribution  in  diffen'iit 
rivers  in  tlx*  southern  ])art  of  tlx*  Re])ublie.  Accordinj;  to  tlx* 
R('vista  Comercial  tlx*  ])rincipal  works  for  the  IMPROVEMEX'I'  OF 
THE  POR'P  OF  SAX  AX'l'OXlO  hav('  Ix'en  com])leted.  When  tlx' 
minor  im])roV('m('nts  are  made  ami  tlx*  nec(*ssarv  e(iui])m(*nt  furn- 
ished,  tlx*  ])ort  will  lx*  r(*ady  for  s(*rvie(*.  'I'he  (lovernment  ])ro]X)ses 
to  ext(*nd  the  ])i(*r  an  additional  dOO  nx'ters.  'I'he  estimated  cost  of 
this  extension  ami  other  im])rov»*m(*nts  is  4,200,000  ijold  ]x*s(»s. 

'I'he  (i,»c(*rnm(*nt  has  (*xt(*nd(*d  tlx*  chart(*r  of  tlx*  Llaixpiihm*  B.VXK 
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I'oi-  llic  ])cri(»(l  ol’  ;>()  \'(‘:iis,  with  ])('rmissi(iii  to  incn'as(>  its  ciijtitiil  to 
NOO.dOO  ])csos.  'rii(‘  (’liilc  KX  PL(  )l\A'ri(  )N  (’().  lias  laa'ii  autlior- 
i/,(‘<l  to  (‘stablish  ajii'iicics  in  tlill'i'ii'iil  ^laits  of  tin*  Kc])ul)lic.  'I'liis 
conijiaiu'  |>i-o]»oscs  to  incrcas»>  its  mininji  activities  in  (’liilc  in 
c\|>ccially  in  mininji  and  sincltin<j  co])]!!'!'.  A  CKMKN'l' 
(•oin])any  at  \'al])araiso  has  di'cidi'd  to  (‘nlar<;c  its  jilant.  ])nrchasc 
additional  machiin'iy  and  snhstitntc  liydroidcct ric  for  stiaiin  ]»o\V(>i-. 
Lati'i  it  ]»ro))oscs  to  install  a  hydroclcct  ric  jdant  cajialdc  of  •'ciu'iatiny 
ahont  :{,()(»()  hoisc])o\V('r.  'I'hcsi*  and  otluM’  im])idvcmcnts  will 
|nol»al>ly  not  he  made  until  aftm-  tlu'  termination  id'  tin*  Knroiiean 
wa  r. 


With  the  object  of  (‘neonia>iin^  KXPOK'l'S  OK  COAL  thronjxh 
th(‘  Paidlie  coast  eiistoinhonsi's  of  Colombia,  the  department  of 
public  works  has  indneeil  tin*  Cali  to  Bmmavent ura  Uailway  to 
r('dne(‘  its  freijrht  rate  on  coal  to  1  lamtavo  per  kiloimder  pc'r  ton 
from  any  of  the  stations  on  its  line.  'Phis  ri'dnetion  n'mains  (dl’eetive 
until  till'  end  id'  May.  P.tlS,  providc'd  the  railway  eom|)any  should 
md  d(‘(Mn  it  neei'ssaiy  to  its  inti'rests  to  restori'  the  forim'r  rate, 
in  whicdi  ease  it  has  the  ri^ht  to  r('vok(‘  at  any  time  the  pri'simt  ar- 
ran<rement.  In  1  )eeembei' last  tlnOiist  of  t he  series  of  12antol)Uses 
eontainin<^  12  seats  each  initiateil  a  pmtnamMit  ACI'OMOBILK 
PASSKXOKU  SKKX’ICK  bi'twiam  Bo<j[ota.  'Panja.  and  other  towns 
on  till'  Iloyaea  Highway.  Cabl(>  advices  stati*  that  lati*  in 
Deemnber,  1917,  tlu're  arrivi'd  in  Hucmaventuia  a  Xorth  American 
physician  who  jiroposes  to  establish  in  that  port  a  MODKKX 
SAXrPAKIlM  similar  to  tin*  one  now  in  opmation  at  Ancon, 
Panama. —  I  nder  a  ri'cent  ('xeentivi'  decree'  the'  mnnieipal  eouneils 
in  Colombia  aie  ordere'd  to  inelmh'  in  their  bud>!:('ts  of  tlu*  current 
yi'ar  snllieient  funds  to  |)ay  for  tlu'  takin<i  of  the  district  e('nsus 
provided  for  under  law  1  of  1914.  'Phe  deerei'  refei're'd  to  eom|)lies 
with  the  provisions  of  law  97  of  1917.  reipiirin*;  a  C1\'1L  Cl^XSl’S 
(d"  tlu'  lx('pnblie  to  hi'  taken  dnrinj;  the  lirst  part  of  191, s.  A 

ri'port  compiled  by  tlu'  mnnieipal  jxovernment  of  Iio<jota  shows  that 
up  to  the  end  ed'  1917  the  U Kdl.STKA'PK )X  OK  Al’TOMOBlLKS 
in  the  national  capital  nnndeered  ’ilb;  frei<;ht  trucks  ami  carts, 
.'s.')7;  earriaye's.  I'.t7;  motoreyeh's,  ‘Jb;  bieyedi's,  997 ;  and  ])ush  carts. 
.■)M.  At  the  close  of  the  pc'iiod  referred  to  11.")  persons  had  takc'ii 

license's  as  e-hauflVurs,  e-eeae-h  iinel  elray  me'ii. - 'Phe'  le'<;a(ie)n  e)f 

Ceeleembiii  in  Krane-e'  has  see-nre'el  the' servie-e'  of  a  KKKXCll  ('IIKMIS'P 
te)  te'aeh  e-he'inislrv  in  the'  se-heails  eef  se'ie'ne-e'.  mathe'inillie  s,  anel  miliiral 
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scit'iiccs  in  I On  1  )('C(’ml)(‘r  2.').  1(117.  ii  new  wnid.  tlninitctl 
l»\'  a  liojrota  incrchant .  was  opened  in  tlie  SAX  .l()SI\  IIO.SIM'I'AL 
in  llie  national  capital.  'I'lu'  inuniei|)al  t  l■(>as^n■l‘|•  of  lio<;ota 
r(‘poits  that  up  to  the  end  of  KIIN.  Ml'NlClPAL  liOXOS  and  other 
ohliiiat ions  had  hetui  issinal  hy  tin*  niunieipality  foi'  sums  aj'jfrei'at in<; 
^2()1.(M)()  s;old.  'I'ht'  has(>s  (»f  a  eoutraet  for  tin*  estahlishnuuit 
and  (‘.\|)loitation  of  a  mothuii  Ml’NlCl  I’AL  SLA  I  (11 1'l'Kll  1 1(  )l  Sl'^ 
in  Bogota  with  a  daily  capacity  for  slauyhterinj;  head  of  eatth' 
and  -lot)  head  of  slu'cp  and  hoys  have  Ix'en  suhinittc'd  to  the  municipal 
council.  OiH'  of  the  <dauses  of  tin*  contract  is  that  when  the  new 
slaughterhouse  is  opened  for  stu  viet'.  and  while  sanu'  is  under  prival<‘ 
eont  rol.  a  eharye  (tf  .S2.  yohl.  pc'r  head,  of  eatth'.  and  .')t)  cents,  yold.  pcu' 
lu'ad  of  slu'cp  and  swiiu'  shall  la*  collected  and  tlu'  procu'cds  divid('d 
between  tin*  eonec'ssionairc's  and  the  municipality,  the  former  to 
ree(uve  t hrc'e-fourt hs  and  the  latti'r  one-fourth  of  tlu*  amount. — 
'I'lu'  First  National  BKDAdOdK'  ('OXdKK.S.S  met  in  Boyota 
from  th('  l.‘)th  to  tin*  2()th  of  1  )('eend)er.  1017.  with  dideyates  from 
all  of  t h(' (h'part ments  of  tin*  Hepuhlie.  d'he  eonyress  dividi'd  its 
work  into  the  follow  iny  sections;  I’rimary  instruction,  secondary 
instruction,  industrial  and  eommeicial  inst luet ion,  and  professional 
and  artistic  instruction.  Ki  Borvcuiir.  the  (ddest  and  oiu'  of  the 
most  proyi'essive  news|)ap('rs  of  dartayena.  recently  oll'ei'cd  a  prize 
consist  iny  of  a  yold  medal  for  t  he  best  work  sul)mit  t  (m1  to  t  h(>  'I'l  1 1  K  1 ) 
.XA'l'lOXAL  MFDK’AL  ('( )XdK  I'l.S.S.  w  hic  h  imO  in  dartayena  on 
danuary  1.7  last,  on  tlu'  subject  of  tropical  disiuises,  the  award  to  he 
mad('  hy  the  pi'csident  of  the  .Society  of  .Medicine  and  Natural  .Sciences 
of  Bolivar.  ('onyress  has  enaetc'd  a  law  allow  iny  a  10  pcu'  e{‘nt 
DlSdOl  Xd'  OX  IMFOirr  DI  'PIKS  of  loreiyn  imuc  handisc'  entcuiny 
dolomhia  throuyh  tin*  customhouse'  at  'I'umaco.  .Vnotlu'r  law 
just  passc'd  hy  llu'  National  donyn'ss  deteiiniiu's  tlu'  mamu'r  in 
which  the'  dovernmc'iit  shall  c'xploit  the  .X.V'riO.XWL  M-VKl'l  lMK 
S.\l/r  DKBOSl’r.S  in  the  ,\tlantie  coast  section,  and  lixc's  the  price 
at  which  salt  shall  hi'  sold  in  Bari’ampiilhi.  dartayi'iia,  and  Santa 
■Marta.  'Plu'  national  salt  mine's  at  La  doajira.  as  wc'll  as  those' 
he'lonyiny  to  private'  pc'rsons.  are'  to  continue'  ope'iation  umh'r  the' 
pre'si'iit  systi'in. 


I’reliminary  steps  have'  he'cn  taken  to  i'>tahlish  in  Buntare'iuis 
a  we'll-e'(|ui|)pe'el  fai'torv  for  the'  MANdFACTFUF  OF  ('AS'I'OIJ 
OIL.  'Phe  promoti'rs  of  this  enterprise  propose'  to  si'C'ure  capital  in 
the'  dnite'd  State's  to  huy  the'  neei'ssary  lands,  sow  eonsiderahli'  ari'iis 
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to  castdi-  beans.  (‘n“ct  tlic  l)uil(lin<j;s,  purcliase  and  install  tli(‘  ina- 
chinerv,  and  do  such  otlicM’  tldn^s  as  may  bo  considorod  nocossary  in 
startin'];  and  suooossfully  (•arryin<;  on  tliis  now  industry.  In  (’osta 
Kioa,  nnd(“r  proper  onltivation,  tbo  castor-bean  jjlant  jjrows  rapidly 
and  Inxnriantly.  and  yields  abundant  (plant it i(*s  of  castor  beans,  so 
that  the  raw  inatc'iiid  recpiiri'd  for  tbe  operation  of  tbe  factory  can 
be  seenred  in  any  (piantity  desir(“d.  Lalior  is  also  said  to  be  both 
jilentifnl  and  ellieient.  Knel,  and  especially  coal,  is  at  prc'sent  seairo, 
bnt  tbe  country  has  nninerons  wat(‘rfalls  near  eitic's  and  towns  which 
can  h(*  made  to  <];(*ni“rate  laree  (plant it i(*s  of  eh'ct rieity.  Besi(l(*s  this, 
lh(‘  (“xploitation  of  tin*  jx'trolenm  deposits  recently  found  in  tin* 
conntry.  it  is  h(>li(“ved  will  ^iv(‘  an  ahnndama'  of  fuel,  (‘iion^h  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  donu'stie  maals  of  th(‘  industrial  est ahlishimmts,  and  also  leave 
available  a  consi(l(Mable  (piantity  for  export,  rndi'r  tliesi'  favorable 
conditions  (\»sta  Uica  otl'ms  an  (‘xcidlent  liidd  not  only  lor  the  instal¬ 
lation  ol  the  industry  r(‘ferr(‘(l  to.  hnt  is  also  a  promisin'];  held  for  the 
introduction  of  many  otlu'r  industrial  (*nterprises  for  the  snpplyinj; 
of  artich's  not  mannfactnri'd  hmetofore  in  tin*  Repuhlic.  'I'ln* 
chairman  oi  tbe  board  of  directors  of  the  .'^(’IIOOL  OK  LAW  of 
('osta  Uica.  locatial  at  San  .losf',  has  snhmitted  a  plan  under  which 
tbe  course  of  study  is  to  b(‘  si'vim  instead  of  six  years.  'I'hi'  lawyers 
of  th(“  country  and  tin*  public  in  j;eneral,  jiidj^inj];  from  pri'ss  and 
private  comiiKMits,  an'  favorabli'  to  this  plan,  whih'  a  lar<;('  jiart  of  the 
student  body  of  tlu'  school  is  against  adding  an  additional  year  to 
their  studii's.  'I'he  matti'r  is  under  consideration,  and  it  is  thouf^ht 
that  the  ('xtra  year  will  Ix'  addl'd  to  the  coursi'  so  as  to  better  pr('])ar(' 
j];ra(lnat('s  to  ('iiti'C  upon  thi'  diitii's  of  thi'ir  profi'ssion  and  also  with 
th('  obji'ct  of  limitiiif];  in  a  slij;ht  di'jiri'e  thi'  ont|)nt  in  the  Uepiihlic 
of  profi'ssional  nu'ii  of  this  class.  A  r('cent  court  (l('cision  in  ('osta 
Uica  is  to  th('  ('Ib'ct  that  oblij^ations  contracti'd  in  coloni's,  thi' 
standard  unit  of  vahii'  of  ('osta  Uica,  mi'an  cold  coloni's.  which  havi' 
a  valiK'  in  I’niti'd  Stati's  <;ol(l  of  S().4().')d  I'ach,  and  ari',  thi'ii'lori'. 
payahh'  in  jjold  and  not  in  papi'r  coloni's.  ( Irdi'rs  havi'  hi'i'ii  <];iv('n 
by  the  (h'partiiK'iit  of  linanci' forbiddinj];  the  use  in  thi'  Uepiihlic  of 
('OrUO.X.S.  ('IIIK.S.  and  otlier  representations  of  circulating  values 
issued  by  private  persons  and  concerns,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in 
lieu  of  money,  because  of  tlie  scarcity  of  small  change.  As  then'  is 
now  obtainable  in  the  country  siiHicient  coin  of  small  denominations 
to  meet  the  demands  of  business  and  industry,  the  circulation  of 
coupons  and  cliips,  etc.,  is  no  lonjj;('r  reipiired,  and,  for  the  protection 
of  the  people,  is  forbidden  by  law.  Steps  liave  been  taken  lookiiif; 
to  the  establishment  in  the  national  capital  by  private  persons  of  a 
KOrXDLIXCl  HO.Sl^ri'AL  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  ('harity.  So  far  as  known  there  has  never  been  a  case  in  ('osta 
Uica  of  the  death  of  a  foundling  because  of  abandonment,  since,  in 
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sucli  ciisc's.  mciins  liavo  al\v:iys  bocMi  taken  t«)  care  for  and  edncato 
such  infants.  The  |)ro|)oscd  cstahlishnuMit  of  the  hospital  in  (pies- 
tion,  however,  is  to  more  systematically  care  for  such  children  as  may, 
through  unfortunate  circumstances  he  thrown  tipon  the  charity  of 
the  puldic.  'Phe  (lovernment  printinj;  ollice  of  (’osta  Kica  has 
just  issued  an  interesting  ])ampldet,  prepared  hy  Licentiates  ('leto 
(ioi\zale/.  Vi(jue/.  and  Pedro  Perez  Zeledon,  on  the  l)iography  and 
lives  of  the  ('OSTA  KK'AX  PATRIOTS  and  statesmen  Jesus  Jime- 
mez  and  Jose  Maria  ('astro,  whose  lives  are  so  intimately  intenvoven 
in  the  development,  growth,  and  jirooress  o1  ('osta  Rica,  and  especially 
in  thci  fields  of  education  and  government.  ('onoress  has  authoi- 
ized  th(‘  Ih-esident  of  the  Repul)lic  to  reduce  the  estimate<l  lU'IKlpyi' 
for  IPIS  l)y  700, (too  colones,  tin*  deductions  to  l)e  taken  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items:  Interior  and  police,  70,000  colones;  public  instruction, 
•J_M),000;  dej)artment  of  fomento,  200,000,  and  tlie  department  of 
finance,  210,000  colones. —  The  national  mint  has  been  authorized 
to  coin  SILVER  PIPA'ES,  .aOO  milesimos  fine,  of  the  denomination 
of  ")0  centimes,  to  the  amount  of  .")0,000  colones.  I'he  International 
Bank  of  ('osta  Rica  has  also  been  authorized  to  issue  100,000  colones 
in  hank  notes  of  .")  colones  each.  A  notcal  Swedish  oeolo<jist  n‘- 
cently  arrived  in  ('osta  Rica  for  the  pur|)ose  of  studying  and  report¬ 
ing  upon  the  VOIX'ANOES  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  Poas 
(leyser,  which  is  said  to  be  the  larj^est  in  the  world.  J'he  Irazu 
Volcano,  now  in  active  eruption,  wi'l  be  si)ecially  studied  by  the 
scientist  referred  to.  An  ELEf'J'RK'  jdant  is  beinj;  constructed 
at  San  Ramon,  near  Puntarenas.  'I'he  plant  proposes  to  su|)i)ly  bt)th 
of  these  towns  with  electric  light  and  power.  On  December  J1 
last  a  destructive  fire  took  place  in  the  business  section  (»f  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  causing  losses  estimated  to  e.xci'ed  1 ,00(1, 00(1  cttlones. 

A  new  line  of  (I.VSOLINE  LALXf'llES,  for  freight  and  passcmgt'r 
trallic,  has  been  establislual  between  Puntarenas  and  La  Lvita. 


Work  bas  commenced  on  the  new  WIRELESS  'PELEORAPll 
S'l'A'I'lOX  at  Xueva  (lerona,  Ish*  of  Pines.  'Phe  huilding  in  which 
tli(“  installation  will  la*  made  is  to  be  comjdeted  within  (10  days, 
that  is  to  say,  not  later  than  some  tiim*  in  A])ril  lU'Xt.  'Phis  build¬ 
ing  will  b(*  of  conende  blocks,  villa  style,  with  tile  floors,  two  be«l- 
rooms,  a  sitting  room,  kitchen,  and  bath  and  an  oflice,  estimated 
to  cost  $1(1,000.  'Pin*  station  will  be  instalhal  as  soon  as  (he  building 
is  ready.  In  addition  to  (he  building  refernal  to  a  (ow(‘r  2.*)1  fetd 
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Ilia'll  will  1)(‘  t‘i('(  t('(l  !it  :i  of  1  .i.OOO.  It  is  iiit(‘iul»'(l  to  oiKMi  llic 

stiitioii  to  ]»u]»lic  use  oil  the  'Joth  of  the  jii-i'si'iit  month.  The 
('oiisolidati'il  d  ie  iVi:  'I'imher  ('o..  which  has  valuable  timber  rijihls 
in  the  lsl(>  of  I’iues,  is  re])orte«l  to  be  shi])])inj'.  throu'lh  tlu*  ])orts  of 
.luearo  ami  Xiieva  (leroiia.  about  IMMKI  'PIKS  ])er  wci'k.  'I'llK 
COKDAdK  FA(''r()UY  at  Matau/as.  aeconliue  to  K1  Mereurio.  has 
been  sold  to  a  uew'  industrial  e(»m]*au\  for  .NtKt.ttllO.  'I'he  new 
(•om])auy  has  capitalized  its  holdiui^s  at  .'<(). t)l)(). 111)0  and  ])ro])oses  to 
('ular>i(‘  its  ])usiue»,  iu-^tall  maehiuery  and  (‘xteiid  its  aetivitii's  to 
the  export  trade,  and  especially  tin*  eommerei*  of  the  m'ijihboriui; 
<'ouutries.  'I’he  Pii'sideiit  of  the  He])ublie  has  eoutiimed  the 
'<us])eusiou  of  that  part  of  the  foiiiier  decree,  which  ])rohibite<l  the 
o]K‘uiui'  of  'rilKA'I'KKS  AND  ('AKKS  aftiu'  miduijiht.  'riuaiti'is 
will  now'  b(>  allow  ('ll.  until  further  notice,  to  r('main  ojien  until  after 
mitlnijiht  and  eafe>  until  th(>  hour  lawfully  jiermitted  by  tlu'ir 
lieiMlses.  Aeeordini:  to  press  i-eports  tlu'  I'nited  Stati's  (lovern- 
imuit  has  |daeed  (‘xports  to  Cuba  in  the  si'coml  elassilieat ion  insti'ad 
of  till'  sixth,  as  formerly.  'Phis  arrangement  places  Cuba  on  a  h'Vi'l 
with  till'  I'nited  States  as  far  as  obtaining  sujiplies  is  eoneerned. 
'Phe  (irst  elas^iliea t ion  consists  of  e(pii])ao(«  for  the  alliial  armies  in 
the  field  and  the  second  for  I  nitial  States  reipiiremiuits.  Aeeord- 
ino  to  Pd  Meicnrio.  a  daily  paper  of  llabana.  the  larjicst  sah*  of  KA^^ 
.Sl'CiAK.  since  the  oroiinizat ion  of  the  national  sujrar  commission, 
reeiMitly  t<  oU  plae“  in  New  York,  w  hi'ii  (iTd.OOO  sacks  of  suoar 
ehanoi'd  hands.  (iDII.OOO  of  which  were  from  Cuba  and  To. ()()()  from 
Forto  Kieo.  'Phe  Cuban  press  states  that  Alderman  Quintana  of 
llabana  will  soi  n  oo  to  New  York  to  make  a  detailial  study  of  the 
w'orkinjis  and  administration  of  the  lire  departimmt  of  that  city  for 
the  jiuipose  of  makinjj  a  i-omplete  I’eport  to  the  city  eoimeil  of 
llabana.  It  is  tbe  intention  <  f  the  munieipal  authorities  of  llabana 
to  model  their  P’lKI^  1  )Pd’A  K'PM  IaN'P  as  closely  as  ])ossible  after 
that  of  till*  city  of  New  York,  which  is  said  to  bi*  the  most  ellieiimt 
ill  the  wiuld.  Cpoii  the  reipiest  of  tin*  si'cri'tary  of  the  intiuior. 
President  Meiioeal  has  sifiiied  a  decree  haisinj;  .'ll. ()()()  sipiare  nietius 
of  land  in  llabana  for  the  use  of  the  NATIONAL  rNlVP:KSrPY 
at  an  animal  rental  of  .Sit), (lot).  'Phe  (loverimii'iit  ri'serves  the  rijiht 
to  juirehase  the  land  at  any  timi'  before  the  ('xpiratioii  of  the  lease 
at  the  rate  of  .S7  pi'f  sipiare  meter.  'Phe  second  annual  reunion 
of  the  Cl'liAN  SOCIL'PY  OK  1  N'PKKNA'PIONAL  LAW  was  held 
in  llabana  from  .laiiuary  L’s  to  ;!l).  P.tls.  iiielnsive.  'Phe  National 
liaiik  of  Cuba  at  llabana  had  ass(>ts  on  Di'cember  dl ,  Itll  7.  anionnt- 
iii^  to  St))). ;{))(), 70S. ^2  eonsistiiij;  of  cash  S24,41)).4St).l)4,  bonds  and 
stocks  .S4,.')4d,l SS.4S.  and  loans,  disconnts,  de])osits.  (de.,  SbLOdO.lOO. 

-Pri'ss  re]>orts  state  that  one  of  the  OIL  eom])anies  at  Baiairaiiao 
has  opened  its  fourth  well,  which  has  a  (low  of  Pi')  barri'ls  a  day,  oil 
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liiiviii^  (‘iic(nint(‘i'(‘(l  !it  ii  (l('])tli  of  I. (1(1(1  l'i‘(‘t.  'riu'  Will’d 

Liiic  is  i’('|)()i't('d  to  liiivc  signed  ii  coiit nict  \vitli  tlio  I'niti'd  Iviiilroiids 
Tor  11  .‘lO-vciir  Iciisc  of  wliiii-vos  I.  ’J.  mid  ;!,  mid  ])m'1  of  No.  4.  of  tlu' 
S.\N  dOSK  DOCKS  in  lluhmiii.  'I'licsc  docks  mid  wiircdiouscs  iirc 
to  lie  I’cinodi’lcd  iiiid  iiistiillcd  with  the  most  iiji-to-diitc  muchiiicry 
for  loiidiiiji  iiiid  uiilomliiij;  stcmiicrs.  iiiid  ii  rcccpt ion  roe  in  is  to  In* 
provided  for  piisseiijiers.  Wliile  these  improvements  nri'  lieinji  made 
the  docks  will  1>(>  ntili/ed  for  the  stonij^e  of  siijliir.  In  I'.tl?  IMMl- 
('iR.\NrS  to  tlie  nnmher  id’  dl.dTS  arrived  in  llahiina.  Of  thesi* 
immigrants  'Jti.N'.iT  W(>re  S])miiards:  ’J.OtiL’  from  tlu-  West  Indies: 
(its  .Nortli  .ViiK'iiemis;  .‘il.’)  Mexiciiiis:  42S  Knjrlish,  and  ’JlM  South 
Americans.  'I'lie  ])asseii^ers  ('nteriue;  the  eonntry  in  ltil7  niimlx'red 
sl.i;;s.  'I'lii'  MKSS.VOK  which  Rri'sident  Meiioeal  deliveriMl  to 
Congress  on  .lamiary  I  1  last  napiesti'd  tliat  hi'  he  j^ranted  the 
nt'ci'ssary  power  to  e  nitrid  the  eoiintry  s  food  iind  find  sn))])li('s.  that 
he  he  i^iveii  aiitliority  to  inlmiiiister  tlie  pro])('rty  of  eiK'iny  aliens  in 
th(‘  Kepiihlie.  and  tliat  he  lie  anthori/eil  to  tiike  sneli  ste]>s  toward 
the  control  and  o|)eration  id'  railroads  iis  may  hi'  deemi'd  I'x^iedient 
for  the  hest  interests  of  the  country.  .ir'l'K  l’»A(iS  to  the  niim- 
her  id’  SOd.dOd,  for  use  in  the  siij^ar  imhistry.  were  ri'ci'iitly  reei'ivi'd 
at  lliihiina  from  Ciileiitta.  'I'he  ('iihiin  Army  lias  orjianized  iiii 
.V\'l.\  riON  {'OKI’S  and  has  ordered  2d  airphines  from  the  rnited 
States,  'riie  Cnhan  iiviator.  Santiajio  Campiizano.  who  has  si'i-n  active 
si'i’viee  in  l*'rmiee.  is  said  to  have  heen  ehosi'ii  as  aviation  inst riietor. 

1.11  iieeordanee  with  a  law  proninli;ated  hy  1’reside.nt  Me’ioeal  on 
I'ehrnary  d.  I'.IIS,  tlii'  oliieial  inmi^nration  of  thi'  MOXl'MKXr  in 
honor  of  till'  (’nhan  p.ilriot.  (lenertil  Maximo  (Idme/,  y  Bai*/,.  has  hei'ji 
postpoiu'd  until  May  2d,  ld2r).  'riu'  law  authorized  the  Monument 
('ommission  to  extend  thi'  date  of  ri'eeivi’i^  plans  and  ('stiimiti's  to 
such  tinii'  as  it  nii>rli(  deem  ('xpedieiit.  .Vetiiie;  under  this  authority 
the  ('ommission  has  decided  to  accept  in  tlie  Sidioid  of  .\rts  iiiid  ('rafts 
of  lliihiina  |)lans  and  bids  up  to  tlie  first  Monday  in  .Miiv.  l!)ld.  'I'he 
sculptor  to  whom  the  award  is  made  must  delivi'r  the  nionunient 
complete  in  all  its  parts  and  frei'  of  expense,  iit  the  wharl  in  lliihmiii, 
on  or  hefore  .Mi^ust  1.  Id24. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


'I'he  law  <fovernin^  thi'  use  of  piihlie  hi>>:hways  hy  vehicles  and  the 
rules  and  rejiiilat ions  eoneerniiit;  the  ( ll’KK.V'l'lOX  ()!'  Al  I'OMO- 
UILKS  Wiis  promiil^iiited  in  Deeemher  last.  I  nder  this  law  owners 
of  lands  iidjoiniiiir  piihlie  hiirhways  are  eantioned.  while  cult ivat imi 
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(licir  lioldinjrs.  not  to  in  any  way  tin*  roadlaal,  culverts, 

l)ri<l<>:es,  retaininji  walls,  and  ditches,  and  to  prevent  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals  from  straying  over  the  ntad.  The  jdacing  of  refuse 
on  highways,  bridges,  culv(‘rts,  and  ditclies  is  also  proliihited,  hut 
tliis  class  of  wast(‘  may  he  collected  in  tlie  cities  and  placed  in  d(“])osits 
along  th(“  liighways  or  streets  in  accordance'  witli  the*  munici])al 
r('gulations,  I’c'rsons  damaging  the  ])uhlic  highways,  including  walks, 
ditches,  ])arapets,  bridges,  culverts,  kilomc'ter  posts,  etc.,  shall,  u])oi\ 
conviction,  J)ay  such  cost  of  rc])air  as  may  he  assessed  hv  the  experts 
of  th('  de])artment  of  ])uhlic  works  ])lus  a  fine,  if  the  damage  was 
int(‘ntional,  of  from  -SIO  to  .Sl,()(t(),  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Koui- 
wlu'eled  vehicle's  are'  aUeewe'el  tee  e'arry  leeaels,  ae-e-eereling  tee  the'  wielth 
e»f  tire's,  as  fedleews;  'I'wee-ine'h  tiivs  fretm  1,()(K)  tee  2,(H)0  ])e)unels, 
o-ine-h  tire's  frenn  2,000  te*  4,000  jeeeunels,  anel  4-ine'li  tire's  eever  4,000 
])e»unels.  lle'avv  meeteers  anel  e-eenstrue-tiem  machine's  are  preehihite'el 
fre>m  tlie'  use  e)f  the  public  highways  withe)Ut  sjee'e-ial  lie-e'iise.  Tee 
use  the'  highways  eef  the'  Denninie-an  Ke'puhlic,  auteemeehile's  must  l)e' 
re'gistere'el  at  the'  re'gistratieen  hure'au  eef  the'  De'jeartme'iit  e>f  Feeme'iite) 
anel  preepe'rly  teigge'el.  A  e-liarge'  eef  .'i!;2  is  maeh'  feer  this  re'gistratie)n, 
whie-h  is  geaeel  feer  enie'  ye'ar.  Autenneehile's  are'  prediihiteel  fretm  run¬ 
ning  etve'r  1(>  kiletme'le'rs  an  hetur  within  the'  limits  etf  munie-ipalitie's 
anel  teovns,  anel  nett  etve'r  4.'t  kiletme'te'rs  an  hetnr  etn  e-etuntry  highways. 
Autetmethile's  use'el  as  jtidtlie'  e-etnve'yane'e's  are'  sidtje'ct  tet  an  annual 
tax  etf  oO  e-e'iits  per  hetrse'petwe'r  einel  81  pe'r  passenge'r-e'arrying  ])etwe'r. 
'rimt  is  tet  say,  a  o-jtasse'iige'r  autetmethile'  must  jtay  8,j  aniundly  in 
aelelitietn  tet  the  tax  pe'r  hetrse'petwe'r,  e'te-.  The'  re'gistnitietn  fe'e'  for 
jtrivate'  autetmethile's  is  ine-re'ase'el  in  ae'e-etrelane'e'  with  the*  fetlletwing 
tiihh':  Twe'iity  hetrse'jtetwe'r  etr  le'ss,  .810;  21  tet  ilO  hetrs(']tetwe'r,  Slo: 
.‘{1  tet  40  hetrse'])etwe'r,  820;  41  let  .'tO  hetrse'jtetwe'r,  82*);  anel  metre'  than  oO 
hetrsepetwe'f,  .8;)0.  Mettetre-ve-le's  etr  ve'hiede's  pret])e‘llt'el  by  a  mettetr  hut 
hiiving  le'ss  than  fetur  whe't'ls  are'  subje'e-t  tet  a  lax  etf  8-1  tinnually. 

A  rt'e-e'iit  e'xe'e'utive'  etreh'r  eh'e'lart's  it  unlawful  fetr  any  jte'isetn  nett  in 
the'  se'i’vice'  etf  the'  Detminie-an  (Jetve'rnme'iit  etr  the'  (letve'rnnu'nt  etf  the' 
Tnite'e!  State's,  anel  etthe'r  frie'iielly  (htve'rnrne'nt  etr  pe'rsetn  e'xe'inple'el 
by  the'  authetritie's,  tet  bring  in  etr  ttike'  etut  etr  atte'inpt  tet  bring  in  etr 
take'  etut  etf  the'  I)etminie-an  Ke'publie'  any  h'tte'r  etr  etthe'r  writing  etr 
tangible'  fetrm  etf  e-etinmunie'iitietn  e'xe-e'pt  in  the'  re'guhir  e-eturse'  etf  tint 
mails.  Anv  jte'isetn  wilfully  vietlating  the'  jiretvisietns  etf  the'  etreh'r 
re'fe'ire'el  let  is  subje'e't  let  a  fine  nett  in  cxe-e'ss  etf  8*t,000,  etr  imjtrisetnme'nt 

fetr  nett  metre  than  five'  years,  or  betth. - -The'  e'etmjtany  e'lititle'el 

“('e'litral  Ilete'a-f'hie-a,”  a  e'etrjtetratietn  having  its  eletmicile'  at  Anelre's, 
e'etmun  ele  (Jue'rra,  Pretvine-e'  etf  Santet  Detminget,  betught  the  San 
detse'  SlTiAK  ('entral  in  Se'jtte'inbe'r  last  anel  is  netw  elevetting  its  entire^ 
effetrts  let  the  e-ultivatietn  etf  sugar  e-ane'  anel  the'  re'fining  etf  sugar. 
'Pht'  e'ajtital  etf  the  e'etmjtany  is  87.*t0,000,  Ame'rie-an  getlel,  all  etf  whie-h 
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is  ivporlcd  to  he  ])!U(1  U]).  'Phis  coinijanv  lias  hoiMi  jjraiitod  tlu' 
franchisi'  allowod  to  su<iar  conipanii's  in  o])(*ration  in  accordance 
with  th(‘  law  of  Juiu*  26,  Ittll,  that  is  to  say,  certain  cxcmjitions 

from  till'  payment  of  duties  and  taxes. - A  recent  (lovernment 

order  jirovides  that  tlie  salaries  of  S('II()()L  TEA('1IEKS  who 
obtain  permission  to  he  relii'ved  ti'inporarily  from  tlieir  duties,  shall 

he  ])aid  to  the  suhstituti*  teachers  durinj;  the  time  tliey  act  as  such. - 

'I'Ik'  'I'KADE-MAKK  law  of  tlie  Dominican  Uc'juihlie  has  h(>en 
amended  in  sueli  a  way  as  to  napun*  sejiarate  lejiist  rat  ions  for  eaeli 
trad(‘-mark  n'corded.  Petitions  for  reeordinj;  trade-marks  are 
recpiired  to  state  tin*  class  or  elass(>s  to  which  tin*  jiroduet  or  products 
eov(*red  hy  tlu'  tradi'-mark  ladonji,  SO  elassi's  heinj;  specifically  nuMi- 
tioued  in  ordiu'  No.  PI  on  tliis  subject,  datc'd  Novi'inher  .‘{(),  1017. 

A  reei'ut  exeeut  ive  order  providt's  a  (h'lieieney  appropriation  of  SI  1 .,')()() 
to  h(>  used  in  building  th(>  eustomliouse  at  tlie  city  of  Santo  Dominjro, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  niav  lx*  nxpiired  to  ht*  expended  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  ])ayment  to  h(>  niadi'  from  any  funds  of  tlu*  Dominican  (loviMii- 
iiKMit  available  for  dishursemeiit .  d'he  harvc'st  of  the  si'eondarv 
crop  of  ('A('A()  in  tlu*  Dominican  Kepuhlie  took  place  in  November 
and  Deeemlx'r  last.  Tlx*  main  crop  is  <;ather(xl  in  A|)ril.  May,  and 
.lune  of  each  year.  Althou<;h  exact  fijiures  an*  not  yet  available,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  yii'ld  of  Dominican  cacao  in  1617  will 
he  approximately  4S,  lot), 000  ])ounds.  ('aeao  from  the  Kepuhlie  is 
slii|)p(xl  to  New  York  aixl  part  of  saim*  is  distrihutixl  from  tlx'ri*  to 
Europi*.  K(*eent  inv(*st i«;at ions  are  said  to  liavi*  shown  tliat 
('Alil'EEA,  a  (il)er-produein<r  plant  similar  to  heiiixpien,  can  h(> 
easily  <;rown  in  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie  in  rejiions  now  covered  with 
wild  ajiavi's,  wliieli  iiroduei'  a  liber  saiil  to  he  as  (ini'  and  soft  as  that 
ohtainahh*  from  tlx*  e('lehrat('d  IxMxxpxMi  of  Yucatan.  Steps  have 
hec'ii  takiMi  to  utili/.i'  the  wild  liber  for  the  present  by  estahlishiiifi 
a  plant  to  (‘xtraet  tlx*  liber  which  can  lx>  usixl  in  makiii*!  twiix*  now 
so  greatly  in  (h'lnand  in  the  rnitixl  States.  One  of  the  dilfleulties 
that  will  he  experieiieixl  in  tlx*  exploitation  of  this  industry  is  the 
lack  of  good  roads  in  the  |)art  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie  in  which 
this  ])lant  thrives.  'Pile  munieipal  eouneil  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  called  for  bids  to  su|)|)ly  the  national  capital  with 
EEE(TKI('  liglit  and  poW(>r.  Estimates  for  this  serviei*  will  he 
reeeivcxl  at  the  olllee  of  tlx*  munieipal  eouix-il  not  latc'r  than  March 
20.  lots,  tlx*  authorities  r(*serving  tlx*  right  to  rej(*et  all  bids  which 
ar(>  not  satisfactory  to  th(*m.  'I'lx*  int(*rnational  Banking  ('orpora- 
ti(Xi,  which  for  sonx*  tinx*  has  had  hraix-h  hanks  in  the  cities  of  Santo 
Doming<»,  San  B(*dro  de  Maeoris,  and  l’u(*rto  Plata,  has  opeix*d 
anoth(*r  BKANl'll  BANK  at  Santiago  de  los  ('ahalleros,  a  city  of 
about  17), 001)  iuhahitants  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Kei)ublie. 


'riu'  i'('\v  (TS'rOMS  LAW.  wliiclt  Ix'niiiu'  opci  atix  »>  <»i'  Novcmix'r 
1.  I'.Hr.  clii'^silii's  lli(‘  ]x»rts  of  (iUiiya(|iiil.  Mai’ta.  lialiia  (N‘  ( 'aracnK'/. 
L'-iH(‘ial('as  ai'c!  PiK'rto  liolix  ar  as  fiist-class  mai  itimi'  ports  ( |)iii'ilos 
iiiayoros).  aiitlioii/(‘(!  to  trai’sact  all  kilo's  of  cxpoit  aio’  im|)ort  tia(!(' 
iis  well  as  the  transfer  aio!  r(‘sliipmei'.t  of  ear<;o(‘s:  I  lie  ports  of  lialli'- 
I'ita.  Mai'j^lar  Alto,  (’ayo  aio'  Maehalilla  secoio'-elass  maritime  port> 
(piK'i  tos  mei’on's  hahilitac'os)  to  he  used  only,  ir  tlu'  »'.\])ortat  ioi'  of 
eomnuxhties.  am!  tli»‘  ports  of  'ruleae.  in  the  l’ro\  ii>e»'  of  Carelii. 

(  liaeras  in  th<‘  I’rovinet*  of  Kl  Oro  am!  Mxeara  in  the  Province  of 
Loja.  frontier  |)orts  (juiertos  seeos)  for  earryi)’*;  on  the  export  aio! 
import  tia(!ewitli  the  ncij;lii)orin”:  Ki'jmhlies.  "I'lie  saiix' law  (divides 
the  eustomliouses  into  maritime  am'  lani!  eiistomhouses.  am!  ])re- 
erihes  that  th(“y  shall  lx*  open  for  transaction  of  hiisincss  on  seeidar 
('ays  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  am'  from  1  to  .'i  p.  m.  A  P.VIK'LL- 
I’OST  COXVKX'riOX  has  heen  eonehided  ix'tween  the  (lovein.ment 
of  Keuai'or  am'  Panama,  which  permits  the  shipmei't  of  paekajies 
without  a  statiMiient  of  their  ('(‘clarec'  value'  up  to  kilos  ii'  weifjhl 
ane'  whose' <;reatest  diame'te'r  e'ex's  not  e'xee'e'd  (id  ee'nt  ime'le'is.  all  pack¬ 
age's  to  he'  suhje'ct  to  the'  custom  laws  of  the'  two  eountrie's.  Pe'rsoual 
eorre'spone'e'i'ce'.  article's  of  prohihite'e'  e'ldry.  irllammalih' suhstanee's. 
('xplosive's  am'  ohje'cts  that  mijiht  cause'  injury  to  the'  pe'ison.s  hai'- 
e'linj;  the'iii  are',  um'e'r  this  eon  ve'i't  iou,  e'xclue'e'e'  fiom  the'  ])are('l-]X)St 

mails.  'I'he' eoi' ve'i't  ioi'  Ix'came'  ope'iat  i  ve'  on  Deee'mlx'r  1.  Idl7. - 

riie'  lU  ILDIXd  KKdl'LA'l'lOXS  of  the'  city  of  duayaepiil  prohihit 
t he' use  of  wood  in  the'  construction  of  puhlie  e'e' ifiee's.  wit h  the'  ('xce'])- 
tion  of  wexx'  for  doors,  windows  and  Ihxirs.  A  re'ce'i't  law  e'naete'e' 
hy  the'  ('on>ire'ss  of  Keuador  jirovie'e's  that  the'  city  of  duayaepiil  shall 
re'ce'ive'  itssup|>ly  of  PO’l'ABLK  WA'l'KK  from  the'  ne'are'st  and  most 
ap|Udpriat('  mountain  stre'am  or  stre'ams  available'  ii'  the'  vicinity. 
r('<;ar(!l('ss  of  the'  cost  of  the'  work,  ane'  not  from  the'  Daule'  Hive'r. 
'I'his  law  was  passe'd  on  the'  re'comme'm'at ion  of  e'xpe'its  afte'r  a 
thorou<;h  e'xaminat ion  of  the'  sexirees  of  the'  pre'se'nt  wate'r  intake'  at 
duayaepiil  and  of  the'  mouutaii'  stre'ams  that  can  Ix'  iitilize'd  for  the' 
wate'r  supply  of  the'  priuei|)al  port  of  the'  Pe'puidie.  'I'lie'  national 
hue'f^e't  for  Idls  m  ap|)ropriat('s  •_'.■).()()()  siiere's  annually  for  DKLDd- 
IXd  am'  eh'arinj;  the'  diiayas  ane!  liahahoya  Kive'is.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the'  llldllWA^’  from  (^uito  to  the'  lluvial  ])ort  of  Xapo. 
via  Pajialleata.  liae'/.a  and  Arehi(!ona.  wa>.  eetmme'nee'd  in  danuarv 
last.  riie'  iiK'e'ieal  e!('|)art me'i't  of  the'  Ce'ntral  I  nive'isity  in  (^uito 
has  iidde'd  te»  its  eurrieulum  :i  foiir-ye'ar  course'  in  1  )lCX'ri S'l'K  Y . 


KClAltOli. 


riu'  l{(‘gistr(>  Olicial  <tl  Quito  of  Dc'ci'inix'r  lo.  lit  17.  coi’taius  tlic  full 
l('xt  (tf  tlio  coiilracl  made  hy  tlu' (lovc'ruuu'iit  willi  Xorlau  to  KlUrjicu* 
for  tlu'  construct  ion  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Lsimualdas  to  (^uito. 
Diiriiif;  tlu' latter  part  of  last  ycuir  a  force  of  (itIO  laborers  was  (unjdoyed 

oil  this  work.  - I'lu'  American  consul  >;eneral  in  (luaya<|uil  rejiorts 

that  till'  (lays  of  bad  stn'cts  in  that  city  are  drawinj;  to  a  closi',  inas¬ 
much  as  th('  municipality  is  to  be  pavc'd  with  as])halt.  According  to 
a  report  made  by  an  Aimuican  asphalt  contractor  tin* sand  and  rock 
ie  th('  vicinity  of  (luayacpiil  is  well  acbqited  to  str('('t-])avin<j  ]mr])oses 
ai'd  will  be  utili/.(*d  in  jiavinj;  tlu'  strc'ets  in  that  city.  An  order  has 
bc'cn  place(l  for  as|)lialt.  a  mixinji  machiiu'  and  other  accessorii's.  am' 
the  work  of  jiavinj;  the  stna'ts  will  soon  be<;in.  Last  yc'ar  tlie 
Confjn'ss  of  Kemn'or  jiassed  a  law  re|)ealii’<;  the  old  FIRL  LNSl'K- 
.VN('K  laws  and  substituted  a  m'w  law  in  their  place*.  Tlu*  nc'w  law 
prc'scribes  that  insurance  companie's,  ('itlu'r  domestic  or  foreign, 
transactiiiff  business  in  tin*  Kc'public  sliall  lx*  n'lursented  by  an 
attoriK'v  or  duly  authorized  a^ent  ai'd  jiowe'rs  of  attornc'v  issiu'd  by 
the  insurance*  r(*pre*se*ntativ(*s  must  be*  r(*corde*(l  in  the*  me*rcantile* 
re*j;iste*r.  Lpon  compliance*  with  the*  te*rms  of  the*  law  for(*i<in  insur¬ 
ance*  coinjianies  eire*  ])e*rmitt(*(!  to  do  business  in  the*  Re*public.  The* 
comme*rcial  liAXK  of  S|)anish  America,  a  Rritish  institution  located 
at  (iuayae|uil,  has  be*(*n  sold  to  the  Anj;lo  South  Am(*rican  Rank, 
which  has  branch(*s  in  Paris.  Mae'rid.  Rarc(*lona.  .Xe*w  York,  Monte*- 
\i(!(*o  and  in  se*ve*ral  citi(*s  in  Ar‘'(*ntin.a  and  Chile*.  A  numb(*r  of 
PL'l'KOLEl’M  DLPOSITS  have  re*ce*ntly  be(*n  de*nounce*d  in  Kcuador. 
Amonef  th(*se*  is  one*  claimed  by  Hilda  Wittinj;.  locate*d  in  the*  Province* 
of  Pichincha :  anothe*r  by  M.  V(*lasco  Palanco.  sitnat(*(l  on  the*  Pusu(|ui 
plantation,  Canton  of  Quito:  anothe*i-  by  Carlos  dojon  Piillares. 
located  in  the*  Province*  of  Picltinclni.  iuie!  ai'()th(*r  by  Ame*i*.iiidii 
(Ybezas  de*  liorjii.  lociit(*d  in  the*  Province*  of  Pichincha.  A  j;old  mine* 
has  also  b(*e*n  d(*nounc(*d  by  Diiniel  d.  Doasy  and  associeites  ii*  the* 
Province*  of  Chimboiii/.o.  Alfre*do  liii(pie*ri/,o  More*n.o.  Pr(*sie'e*n.t  of 
the  Rejniblic,  has  appointed  Sr.  Kedae*!  Pino  y  Roca  SKCRLTAR^' 
OK  WAR  and  Meirine*.  —  Tlie*  Liickiiweinnii  Ste*(*l  Co.  of  Xe*w  York  has 
h(*(*n  ^ranted  a  patent  cove*rin»'  its  invention  revhitii**;  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ste'cl  pilinj;s.  The*  Xational  Agricultural  Soci(*ty  ed' 
Kcuae'or,  act  ini'  upon  a  re*(|ue*st  of  tlie*  minist(*r  of  industry,  has  pre*- 
])are(l  ei  r(*port  on  the*  111(111  COS'P  OK  LIN'IXO  in  that  couidrv. 
The*  re*port  stide*s  tlnit  while*  ti’iide*  statistics  show  a  de*cr(*i»s(*  in  the* 
epiantity  of  i»rticle*s  of  prime*  ne*c(*ssity  importe'd.  the*  steitistics  of 
(lome*stic  production  do  not  show  a  cori'(*s|>on(!in^  ii*cr(*iis(*,  and 
idtribute*s  this  conditioi;  to  the*  hick  of  mode*rn  me*tho('s  in  aijriculture* 
and  to  the*  inade*(|uate*  supply  of  farm  labor  available*.  As  a  re*me*dy 
tlie*  soci(*tv  re*commends  the*  (*stablislim(*n.t  of  ]>ublic  ware*hous(*s  an.d 
distribution  c(*i'l(*rs.  the*  manufacture*  of  bre'ad  liv  the  (love*rnm(*id 
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for  sale  at  i*osl  to  tlic  poor,  tlu‘  roductioii  of  market  taxes  in  tlie 
jiroviueial  eeuters,  tlie  normalization,  of  foreijin  exehanj;e,  jirefer- 
ential  treatment  of  artieles  of  ])rim('  necessity.  l)v  railways  and  other 
afients  of  inland  transportation,  ref^ulation  of  the  trafhe  in  alcoholic 
lieverajies,  and  tlie  enconrajiement  of  immif'ration,  especially  of  ajjri- 
cultiiral  lahorers. 


RAILWAY  DKVELOPMKNT  in  (iiiatemala  diirinji  the  fiscal  year 
emh'd  dime  40,  1017,  was  very  active.  N(‘W  and  heavier  rails  were 
laid  on  tlu'  wi'stern  railway  from  San  Antonio  to  Suchitepeipiez,  thus 
(Miahlin<;  lar<;er  and  W(‘i<;hti('r  locomotives  as  well  as  lonjji'r  and 
heavier  trains  to  run  ovi'r  the  line.  Important  improvcuniMits  were 
made  on  tlie  ('I'litral.  Vi'-rapaz  and  I  rhan  railways.  A  nuinhiM'  of 
hridjjes  wi're  constructed  and  the  tracks  and  road  beds  of  the  difl'er- 
(*nt  lines  in  operation  were  repainnl  and  put  in  as  jjood  eondition  as 
eireumstauces  would  piuinit.  Petroleum  tanks  were  ('rected  at 
Pui'rto  Barrios,  Morah's.  Zacapa,  and  id  Kacho.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  the  (luatemalan  Railway  substituted  oil  for  coal  as  fuel. 
Between  the  cities  of  (Juatemala  and  Ayutla,  tin*  latter  point  bi'ing 
th('  jui.etion  of  the  (luatemalan  and  Mi'xiean  lines,  a  through  train 
service  was  established.  With  the  resiiinjition  of  railway  traflie  from 
th(‘  Mexican  bordiT  to  tin*  American  frontier,  the  city  of  Cluatemala 
will  be  in  direct  rail  communication  with  tin*  Mexican  and  rnited 
Slati's  railway  systems,  (luatinnala.  wbieh  bas  an  area  of 
sipiarc'  miles,  or  a  litth*  less  tban  tbe  area  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  has  about  oOO  mill's  of  railways  in  operation.  The  jiopula- 
tioii  of  the  country,  in  round  numbers,  is  2. 2()(), ()()(),  or  approximately 
two-fifths  of  till'  inhabitants  of  Cei  tral  Ami'riea.  'Phe  distance  by 
rail  from  Puerto  Barrios  ou  the  (’aribbi'an  Sea.  via  (luatemala  ('ity, 
to  San  dose  ou  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  is  26S..")  that  is  to  say,  104.5  miles 
from  Puerto  Barrios  to  thi' national  capital,  and  from  thence  74  mill's 
to  San  dose  on  tbe  Pacific  coast.  The  Pacific  coast  line  has  a  lirauch 
102  miles  long  jienetrating  an  extensive  coffee  district  to  the  city  of 
Mazetena'  zo,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  and  from  thence  42  miles  to 
the  Pacific  port  of  ('hamperico.  At  Las  Cruees  the  main  line  of  the 
(luatemalan  Railway  eonneefs  with  the  54-mile  extension  which  runs 
to  the  Mexican  frontier  at  Ayutla,  where  it  joins  the  Vera  ('ruz 
liraneh  of  the  national  railway  of  Mexico.  Prom  Ayutla  a  branch 
line  runs  nearly  directly  south  to  the  Pacific  j)ort  coast  of  Oeos.  The 
Guatemalan  Railway  system  has  one  terminal,  Puerto  Barrios,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  ('aribbean  Sea,  and  four  terminals,  viz,  lzta])a, 
San  dose,  ('ham|)erieo,  and  Oeos,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sr.  Victor 
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Sanchez  Ocana,  diplomatic  representative  of  Guatemala,  recently 
visited  Honduras,  accompanied  by  Lie.  Marcial  Prom,  and  civil 
engineers  Felipe  Rodriguez  Lisandron  Sandoval  and  Florencio 
Santizo,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  BOUNDARY  LINE  betweeii 
the  two  nations  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa  on  September  20,  1917. - According  to  press  reports,  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  Salvador  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  February  1,  1918, 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  CLOSER  POLITICAL  UNION  of  the 
Central  American  States. - Data  published  by  the  Uiario  de  Cen¬ 

tral  America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  shows  that 
there  are  1,500  COFFEE  PLANTATIONS  under  cultivation  in  the 
Republic,  covering  an  area  of  96,000,000  square  yards,  or  less  than 
1/100  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  These  plantations  pro¬ 
duce,  in  round  numbers,  1,000,000  quintals  of  coffee  and  give  em¬ 
ployment  on  an  average  to  100,000  laborers  annually,  although  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  work  thereon  during  the  busy  season 
is  about  three  times  the  number  mentioned.  At  present  prices  the 
total  annual  profits  from  the  coffee  industry  in  Guatemala  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  5,000,000  gold  pesos,  60  per  cent  of  which  goes  to  native 

growers  and  40  per  cent  to  foreigners. - Sr.  Jos4  Bermudez  de 

Castro,  minister  of  Mexico,  near  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  who 
recently  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  on  a  leave  of  absence,  has  returned 

to  his  post  in  Guatemala. - The  San  Carlos  Ceramic  Produce  and 

Industrial  Co.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  has  patented  a  new  process 

for  the  manufacture  of  FIRE  BRICK. - The  Synthetic  Hydro 

Carbon  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  granted  a  patent 
by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  covering  its  processes  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  benzol  and  other  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  allied 
products. 


One  of  the  professors  of  the  International  School  of  Law  of  Port 
au  Prince  has  planned  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  COMMERCIAL 
CODE  OF  HAITI,  with  numerous  annotations  and  references, 

especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  lawyers  and  judges. - A  recent 

executive  decree  approves  the  by-laws  of  the  WEST  INDIES  TRAD¬ 
ING  CO.,  a  corporation  composed  of  Haitian  and  North  American 
stockholders,  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  country.  This  com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  engage  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise, 
real  property,  the  construction  of  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
41378— IS— Bull.  2 - 9 
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leasing  of  real  property  for  agricultural  and  business  purposes.  The 

Company  has  a  capital  of  $30,000  gold. - In  view  of  the  present 

food  shortage  occasioned  h}’  the  European  war  and  the  necessity 
of  fixing  the  prices  of  certain  articles  of  general  (consumption,  the 
municipal  council  of  the  National  Capital  has  issued  a  DECREE 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  bread,  until  further  orders,  at  more  than 
50  centimes  a  pound,  meat  at  more  than  65  centimes  a  pound,  and 
sugar  at  more  than  75  centiiUes  a  pound.  The  same  law,  in  order 
to  save  flour  for  use  solely  in  making  bread,  prohibits  the  baking 
of  cakes,  pastry,  etc.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also  fixed 
the  price  of  a  numher  of  other  food  substances,  such,  for  instance,  as 
flour,  hutter,  salted  herring,  pork,  lard,  rice,  and  codfish. — ^  -An 
executive  decree  of  January  15  last  establishes  a  STATISTICAL 
TAX  of  25  cents,  American  gold,  on  each  100  pounds  of  maize  exported 

through  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic. - Newspaper  reports 

from  Port  au  Primee  are  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  construction 
of  the  ARCHBISHOPS’  PALACE  in  the  National  t’apital,  which 

has  been  suspended  for  about  three  years,  has  been  renewed. - On 

January  15,  1918,  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  were  held  throughout 

the  Republic. - The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fixed  tlie  monthly 

allowance  for  board,  ■washing,  etc.,  per  student  of  the  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SCHOOL  at  Thor,  at  50  gourdes.  The  courses  in  this  school 
are  for  one  year  and  cover  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.-  -  - 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  his  cabinet,  dii>lo- 
matic  representatives,  chief  of  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  Haiti,  high  officials  of  the  Government,  newspaper  men,  and  prom¬ 
inent  citizens,  officially  opened  the  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  Cape  Haitien  on  Januar}’  5,  1918.  The  new  road, 
which  is  273  kilometers  long,  has  been  christened  the  Dartiguenave 

National  Highway. - An  executive  decree  of  January  23,  1918, 

declares  that  all  persons  have  the  right  to  engage  in  the  PURCHASE 
AND  SALE  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS  in  the 
towns  and  cantons  of  the  Republic,  and,  generally  speaking,  througb- 
out  the  entire  country. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  can¬ 

celed  the  concession  of  the  “Soci6t6  Miniere  de  I’Artibonite,”  granted 
on  March  31,  1905,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof.  The 
revocation  also  applies  to  the  COPPER  DEPOSITS  of  this  company. 


HONDURAS 


On  January  1,  1918,  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  Constitutional 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  addressed  a  MESSAGE  to 
the  National  Congress,  in  which  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  with  aU  the  nations  of  the 
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Western  Hemisphere  were  friendly  and  cordial,  and  especiaUy  so 
with  the  sister  Republics  of  Central  America,  concerning  which  there 
is  a  movement  under  consideration  relating  to  the  formation  of  a 

Federal  Republic  of  Central  America. - l.^nder  the  head  of  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION  the  executive  said  that  the  Government  had  made 
special  efforts  to  extend  primary  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  the 
most  indigent  child  could  take  advantage  of  it.  During  the  school 
year  1916  there  were  in  operation  in  the  Republic  736  primary 
schools,  of  which  71 S  were  public  schools,  11  private  schools,  4  night 
schools,  and  3  infant  or  kindergarten  schools.  The  school  census  taken 
in  January,  1918,  showed  that  there  were  in  the  Republic  88,158 
children  of  school  age,  of  which  48,150  were  males  and  40,008  females. 
From  February  to  July,  1917,  925  schools  were  in  operation,  of  which 
were  urban  and  392  rural.  These  schools  employed  1,147 
teachers,  432  of  whom  had  diplomas,  SO  special  teachers’  certificates, 
and  635  were  without  special  normal  training.  The  schools  referred 
to  occupied  894  buildings,  584  of  which  belonged  to  the  State,  238 
to  private  parties,  and  72  to  municipalities.  The  training  of 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  is  being  encouraged 
with  the  object  of  replacing  untrained  instructors  with  trained 
normal  teachera.  In  1917  the  enrollment  in  the  teachers’  courees 
numbered  565.  Higher  and  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  is 
also  encouraged  in  the  Republic.  In  1917  the  matriculates  in  the 
colleges  numbered  200,  in  the  school  of  law  and  political  sciences  24, 
and  30  in  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  At  the  present  time 
the  State  maintains  20  scholarships  abroad  in  schools  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  mining,  mechanics,  agronomy,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
dentistry. - In  1918  the  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  PUBLIC  IN¬ 

STRUCTION  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  42,128  pesos, 
the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  for  primary  instruction  aggregating  648,264  pesos,  and  the 
entire  expenditures  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to  963,950 

pesos. - The  REVENUES  of  the  Government  for  1916-17  amounted 

to  5,607,460  pesos,  ami  the  expenditures  to  5,506,432  pesos,  or  an 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  referred 'to 

of  101,028  pesos. - The  INTERNAL  DEBT  (credito  publico)  on 

July  31,  1917,  amounted  to  3,397,419  pesos. - The  construction  of 

the  HIGHWAY  to  Comayagua  continues,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
road  wUI  be  completed  to  that  city  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Work  also  continues  on  the  road  from  Siguatepeque  to  Lake 

Yojoa. - The  ARMY  on  July  31,  1917,  consisted  of  42,864  fighting 

men  and  19,435  reserves,  or  a  total  force  of  62,299.  The  military 
academy,  which  took  the  place  of  the  former  school  of  artillery,  was 
opened  on  February  1,  1917. — -  -Press  dispatches  from  Tegucigalpa 
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state  that  on  January  16  last  Drs.  Francisco  Escobar,  Nazario  Sori¬ 
ano,  and  Pedro  A.  Medal,  in  the  order  named,  were  elected  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  DESIGNATES  (vice  presidents)  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Republic. 


The  Mexican  Government  proposes  to  expend  2,000,000  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.4985)  in  IRRIGATION  works  in  different  parts  of  the 
Repubhc,  the  disbursements  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  fomento.  The  object  of  these 
works  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic. 
The  special  commissioner  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  irrigation 
authorities  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  division  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Grande  impounded  by  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  has 
reported  that  the  quantity  allotted  to  Mexico  is  66,000,000  cubic 

meters. - Lie.  Manuel  Aguirre  Bcrlanga  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  January 

last. - GOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN  of  various  denominations  to 

the  amount  of  30,700,000  pesos  was  minted  in  the  city  of  Mexico 

during  the  last  six  months  of  1917. - The  midwinter  crop  of  fresh 

TOMATOES  from  Los  Mochis,  near  Topolobanpo,  State  of  Sinaloa, 
began  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  through  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  in  January  last.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  crop  will  be 
about  1,000  carloads.  This  locality  also  has  large  sugar  plantations 

and  refineries  in  which  considerable  American  capital  is  invested. - 

The  PETROLEUM  T/AXES  for  January  and  February,  1918, 
according  to  information  furnished  by  the  Mexican  news  agency,  are 
10  per  cent  of  the  following  Mexican  gold  valuations:  Combustible 
petroleum  of  0.91  density,  $10.50  per  ton;  crude  petroleum  of  0.91 
density,  $13.50  per  ton;  petroleum  of  over  0.97  density,  $5.50  per 

ton,  and  the  gas  oil,  $10.50  per  ton. - -The  1918  rates  established 

by  the  department  of  fomento  for  the  EXPLOITATION  OF  FOR- 
ESTAJj  WEALTH  in  the  Republic  are  50  Mexican  gold  pesos  for  the 
right  to  exploit  each  2,500  acres;  100  pesos  for  each  metric  ton  of 
rubber  extracted;  50  pesos  for  each  ton  of  chicle  and  $2  for  each 
ton  of  dyewood.  For  cutting  trees  of  cedar  or  mahogany  10  pesos 
Mexican  gold  each  for  trees  of  the  first  class;  for  trees  of  the  second 

class,  5  pesos  each,  and  for  those  of  the  third  class,  1.50  each. - The 

municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Mexico  require  vehicles  on  the 
principal  streets  on  which  a  TRAMWAY  is  operated  to  go  only  in 
the.  direction  in  which  the  street  cars  are  run.  The  tramways  of 
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the  federal  capital  in  the  center  of  the  city  operate  up  one  street  and 
down  another.  This  arrangement  avoids  congestion  in  the  business 

thoroughfares  of  the  Mexican  metropoUs. - It  is  proposed  to  reopen 

the  NATIONAL  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL  at  the  Pacific  coast  port  of 
Mazatlan  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  mariners.  A  recent  law 
requires  all  local  navigation  lines  to  be  operated  by  ^lexican  citi¬ 
zens. - A  request  has  been  made  to  the  department  of  industry 

and  commerce  for  permission  to  work  the  sulphur  DEPOSITS  in 
the  crater  of  Mount  Popocatapetl,  the  petitioners  claiming  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  crevices  of  the  crater  which  can  be  commercially  extracted  and 

used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. - Lands  to  the  extent  of 

35,051,092  acres,  situated  in  Lower  California,  Sonora,  Yucatan, 
Chiapas,  Tobasco,  Campeche,  and  Chihuahua  are  reported  to  have 
reverted  to  the  Government  and  are  now  available  for  use  by  parties 

complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  land  laws  of  the  country. - 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  valuable  petroleum  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Mapimi  district.  State  of  Durango.  Pros¬ 
pecting  is  under  way  and  reports  indicate  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  that  part  of  Afexico,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  States  of  Coahuila 
and  Chihuahua,  contain  oil  beds  which  can  be  commercially  ex¬ 
ploited. - ^The  Mexican  news  agency  states  that  the  President  of 

the  Republic  has  DECIARED  VOID  concessions  heretofore  granted 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Roo,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  concessionaires  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts.  Chicle  and  rubber  are 
among  the  principal  products  of  that  section.  These  are  collected 
from  wUd  trees.  The  Govenunent  proposes  to  lease  for  a  period 
of  10  years  a  tract  of  several  thousand  acres  of  FERTILE  LAND 
contiguous  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  which  is  now  not  utilized  because 
of  litigation.  The  plan  is  to  use  it  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  of  com 

which  are  now  so  much  needed  for  food  in  the  federal  capital. - The 

director  general  of  agriculture  reports  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  secure  supplies  of  AGRICUIjTURAL  MACHINERY  of 
the  latest  type  from  the  United  States.  This  is  to  bo  sold  to  farmers 
at  lower  prices  than  they  are  able  to  purchase  similar  machinery 
from  local  dealers.  The  department  of  fine  art  proposes  to  erect 
a  NATIONAL  PANTHEON  of  great  architectural  beauty.  The 

site  of  this  mausoleum  is  to  bo  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Mexico. - 

The  production  of  SLiGAR  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  current 
season  is  estimated  at  30,000  tons.  The  annual  consumption  of 

sugar  in  Mexico  is  said  to  be  from  100,000  to  120,000  tons. - An 

application  has  been  approved  by  the  Government  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  exclusively  for  women  in  the 
city  of  Queretaro,  whore  training  will  be  given  in  all  lines  of  education. 


NICARAGUA 


According  to  La  Trii)una,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Managua,  a 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  lias  been  organized  in  the 
United  States  with  the  object  of  purchasing  90,000  acres  of  land 
situated  at  different  places  in  the  Atlantic  coast  zones  of  the  Repul)- 
lic  of  Nicaragua,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Cutra,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Laguna  de  Perlas.  The  lands  in  question  were  granted  to  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  in  50-hectare  lots  in  accordance 
with  executive  decree  issued  in  1910  and  were  resold  by  them  and 
consolidated  into  larger  tracts.  One  of  the  first  works  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  company  proposes  to  engage  in  is  the  deepening  of 
the  Pearl  Lagoon  Channel,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  landing  places 
near  the  terminal  of  the  Matagalpa  Railway,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  products.  It  is  understood  that  in  addition  to 
exploiting  the  forestal  wealth  of  the  lands  purchased  the  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  cultivate  sugar  cane,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical 
products,  and  also  later  on  to  erect  and  operate  a  sugar  refinery. 
The  lands  purchased  are  said  to  be  of  great  fertility,  and  portions 
of  same  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  forests  con¬ 
taining  mahogany,  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  precious  woods.  Roads 
are  to  be  built  from  the  maritime  and  fluvial  landings  of  the  com¬ 
pany  into  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  timber  and 
other  products  and  in  order  to  more  easily  send  in  supplies.  The 
article  in  La  IVibuna  states  that  sawmills  will  also  be  erected  and 
such  Other  installations  effected  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 

for  the  quick  and  profitable  development  of  the  property. - Press 

reports  state  that  in  the  report  made  by  the  engineers  who  exam¬ 
ined  the  probable  route  of  the  Atlantic  Railway,  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  $14,200,000,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock.  This 
estimate  is  so  great  that  it  is  believed  that  for  the  present  capitalists 
will  not  care  to  invest  money  in  the  enterprises.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway  has,  however,  turned 
attention  to  a  project  for  the  DREDGING  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN 
RIVER,  so  as  to  prevent  its  waters  from  seeking  an  outlet  through 
an  arm  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  depth  at  and  near  the  juncture  of  the  Colorado  with  the  San 
Juanillo,  and  to  close  the  branch  canal  constructed  by  the  French. 
It  is  reported  that  Ramon  Enriquez,  consul  of  Nicaragua  in  Now 
York,  has  instructions  to  form  a  company  for  this  purpose.  The 

estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $6,500,000. - La  Voz  del  Atlantico,  a 

weekly  newspaper  of  Blucfields,  stales  that  the  Bluefields  Fruit  & 
Steamship  C'o.  has  raised  the  PRK ’E  OF  BANANAS  to  30  cents  for 
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first-class  hunches  in  Rio  Grande  and  28  cents  in  Bhiefields.  Wliile 
this  increase  is  small,  considering  the  present  prices  of  bananas  abroad, 
it  shows  that  the  prospect  of  competition  is  already  stimulating  the 
market,  this  being  the  first  instance  in  the  locality  referred  to  where 
the  price  has  been  voluntarily  raised. - -New  York  interests  re¬ 

cently  sent  a  representative  to  Nicaragua  to  establish  a  SUGAR 
PLANTATION  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic.  Newspaper 
reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Caralaya  sugar  plantation  has  been 
leased  by  these  interests  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  a  largo  scale  and,  when  the  business 
justifies  the  expenditure,  to  install  and  operate  a  sugar  refinery  in 

connection  with  the  plantation. - Dr.  Modesto  Barrios  has  taken 

preliminary  steps  toward  the  organization  in  Managua  of  a  SOCIETY 
OF  LAWYERS  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Law 

and  Jurisprudence  of  Madrid. - Luis  A.  Delgadillo,  a  Nicaraguan 

artist,  who  made  notable  progress  in  the  study  of  music  in  Milan, 
Italy,  under  a  scholarship  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  has  just 
finished  a  tour  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  where  he  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  applauded  in  theatrical  circles. - A  NEW  SUBURB  of 

the  city  of  Managua  was  recently  christened  “Buenos  Aires”  in 
honor  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Argentine  Republic. — — Lie.  Ramon 
Solorzano  has  been  appointed  minister  of  Nicaragua  near  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Mexico  and  was  received  by  President  Carranza  on 
December  7,  1917. 


An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  fobidding  the  importation 
into  the  Republic  of  CATTLE  AND  HOGS  either  for  slaughtering 
or  breeding  purposes,  unless  the  shipment  is  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  proper  authorities  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
and  visaed  by  the  consul  of  Panama  at  said  port,  stating  that  the 
animals  are  in  good  health.  Should  shipments  of  stock  be  made  to 
Panama  ports  without  being  accompanied  by  the  certificates  referred 
to,  then  tests  shall  be  made  of  the  animals  coverijig  such  shipments 
and  entry  only  allowed  into  the  Republic  provided  they  are  found  to 
be  in  good  condition.  The  expenses  of  these  tests  are  to  be  borne 

by  the  owniers  of  the  stock  in  question. - In  Januar}'  last  the 

PANAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE  elected  the  foUowing 
officers  for  1918:  President,  Eduardo  Icaza;  first  vice  president, 
Joshua  L.  Madiiro;  second  vice  president,  Ramon  F.  Acevedo;  treas¬ 
urer,  Jose  A.  Zubieta;  directors — II.  F.  Alfaro,  P.  G.  Eastwick, 
Ernesto  de  la  Guardia,  Antonio  Diaz  G.,  and  Ilarmodio  Arias. - 
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Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Panama  commission  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to 
the  obtainmcnt  and  expciiditure  of  $2,000,000  in  road  building  in 
Pan  ama  during  the  present  year.  The  plan  proposed  has  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department  of  the  American  Government  and  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  funds  will  be  made 
available  for  the  building  of  four  main  roads  from  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  into  the  surroui.ding  countiy  and  connecting  these  cities 
with  each  other.  These  will  not  onh’  open  up  a  large  area  of  terri¬ 
tory'  and  practically  undeveloped  country,  but  from  a  military  point 
of  view  win  enable  the  coast  line  to  bo  so  adequately  protected 
as  to  render  almost  impossible  the  landing  of  hostile  forces  or  the 
establishment  of  enemy  bases  within  striking  distance  of  the  Canal. 
Tlie  construction  of  the  coiicrete  roads  referred  to  wiU  also  make  the 

Republic  of  Panama  a  favored  resort  for  automobile  travel. - 

Recent  executive  decrees,  operative  from  the  first  of  the  present 
year  require  that  NATURALIZATION  AND  PASSPORT  PAPERS 
issued  by  the  authorities  shaU  have  attached,  in  the  case  of  naturali¬ 
zation  papers,  a  $10  stamp.  Passports  to  Chinese,  Syrians,  Turks, 
and  North  African  Turks  must  be  issued  on  stamped  paper,  with  a 

$10  stamp  afhxcd. - According  to  press  reports  negotiations  are 

under  way  for  the  importation  of  22,000  sacks  of  FLOUR  from 
Chile  for  consumption  in  Panama.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  chief 
difhculty  has  been  in  obtaining  a  steamer  sailing  directly  from  Chile 
to  Panama,  it  being  feared  that  the  coastwise  steamers  would  not 
be  adapted  to  this  trafiic.^ — —The  secretary  of  public  works  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Tomas  Guardia  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  and  power  plant  in  the  city  of  Penonome,  at  a  contract 
price  said  to  be  $2,500,  the  installation  to  be  made  within  three 
months. - Tlie  Panama  Morning  Journal  says  that  extensive  im¬ 

provements  are  being  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone  in 
the  vicinity  of  Summit  on  the  Chagres  River;  that  thousands  of  men 
are  at  work  clearing  JUNGLE  LAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES  and  that  improvements  of  the  most  substantial  kind 
are  being  made,  including  irrigation  ditches  for  use  in  the  dry’  season. 
One  of  the  encouraging  agricultural  features  in  Panama  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  bananas  on  small  tracts  of  land.  This  fruit  sells  well  at 
a  profitable  price  and  the  scope  of  its  cultivation  in  the  Republic  is 
practically  unlimited. - The  Panama  TRAMWAY  CO.  trans¬ 

ported  during  the  three  y^ears  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  11,072,505  pas¬ 
sengers,  as  follows:  In  1914,  3,581,470;  1915,  3,722,429;  and  in  1916, 

3,768,606. - It  is  estimated  that  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro 

call  furnish  the  LUMBER  markets  with  1,000,000  feet  of  timber,  if 
shipping  facilities  can  be  secured  for  its  transportation.— — ^The 
SOAP  FACTORY  established  at  Colon,  which  manufactures  only 
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laundry  soap 'at  the  present  time,  has  a  montldj’’  output  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  boxes,  containing  36  pomids  of  soap  each,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  consumed  in  Colon  and  Panama.  The  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  Kepublic  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  soap  factory  contemplates  increasing  its  out¬ 
put  in  the  near  future,  and  also  intends  to  manufacture  certain 
grades  of  toilet  soap. 
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During  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
OF  PARAGUAY  carried  331,383  passengers  and  116,693  tons  of 
freight,  as  compared  with  245,760  passengers  and  132,689  tons  of 
freight  during  the  same  period  of  1917. - From  January  to  Septem¬ 

ber,  inclusive,  1917,  STEAM  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  1,313, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  245,072  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion, 
and  1,317  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  245,955  tons  cleared 
from  said  port.  These  vessels  brought  into  the  country  15,252 
passengers,  4,658  of  w-hom  came  from  foreign  ports,  and  took  away 
13,265  passengers,  3,928  of  whom  were  destined  to  foreign  ports. 
The  sailing  vessels  entering  Asuncion  during  the  period  referred  to 
numbered  1,458,  representing  a  tonnage  of  113,712  tons,  w'hde  the 
sailing  vessels  which  cleared  numbered  1,452  and  represented  a 
tonnage  of  1 15,184  tons.  The  total  merchandise  transported  by  these 
vessels  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  aggregated  137,923  tons 

as  compared  w'ith  155,247  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1916. - 

The  TRAMWAY  COMPANY  of  Asuncion  transported  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1917  passengers  to  the  number  of  2,334,914,  as  com¬ 
pared  W'ith  2,581,210  during  the  same  period  of  1916,  and  2,230,002 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. - According  to  figures  com¬ 

piled  by  the  general  statistical  bureau  of  the  Paraguayan  Government 
the  CORK  IMPORTS  into  Paraguay  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1917  amounted  to  401  kilos.  Nearly  all  of  the  cork  imports  are  for 
the  use  of  the  brew'eries  of  Paraguay,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
operation,  one  at  Asuncion  and  one  at  Villa  Rica,  while  a  third  is 
now  under  construction  in  the  national  capital.  The  import  duty  on 
cork  is  42  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  125  jVrgentine 

gold  pesos  per  kilo. - Sr.  Russo,  director  general  of  statistics  of 

the  Government  of  Paraguay,  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  had,  at  the  close  of  1917,  in  round  numbers, 
5,500,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  as  Compared  wdth  4,671,000  in  1913. 
Tlio  area  of  Paraguay,  in  round  numbers,  is  445,000  square  kilometers 
and  the  population  1,000,000.  This  would  make  about  12  head 
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of  horned  cattle  per  sciuare  kilometer  or  5,500  head  of  cattle  per 
100  inhabitants.  The  domestic  consumption  of  cattle  in  Para¬ 
guay  is  about  300,000  head  annually  and  the  exports  of  live  and 
slaughtered  animals  are  50,000  head.  The  cattle  industry  in  the 
Republic  is  probably,  at  the  present  time,  the  country’s  greatest 

source  of  wealth. - The  Agricultural  Bank  has  imported  C’OTTON 

seed  for  distribution  to  planters  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  cotton.  In  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Republic  the  best 
results  are  said  to  be  obtained  bj'  planting  the  seed  not  later  than  the 
month  of  September.  A  planting  of  selected  seed  furnished  by  the 
Agricultural  Bank  resulted  in  the  growth  of  about  20,000  plants  to 
the  hectare,  aU  of  which  produced  large  bolls.  Much  of  the  work 
of  planting  and  harvesting,  in  case  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  can  be  done 
by  women  and  children,  and  a  good  market  is  available  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  for  cotton  having  a  fiber  like  that  grown  from  seeds 

furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Bank. - The  Western  Telegraph  and 

River  Plate  Companies  advise  that  since  December  1,  1917,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  16  centavos,  Argentine  gold,  per  word,  became  effective  on 
CABLEGRAMS  from  Asuncion  to  the  United  .States  and  the  West 

Indies. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  ordered  the  payment 

of  200,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  in  the  rural  districts 
where  they  are  badly  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  growing 

school  population. - According  to  press  reports,  Arturo  Escario,  a 

Paraguayan  aviator,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
tliree  AIRPLANES  of  the  most  modern  type  for  the  use  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  army  aviation  and  training  school  near  Asuncion. - 

It  is  expected  that  with  the  extension  of  the  branch  railway  recently 
planned  into  one  of  the  rich  SUGAR-producing  zones  of  the  country, 
situated  near  Tobicuary,  a  point  120  kilometers  from  Asuncion,  where 
sugar  refineries  are  located,  that  the  output  of  domestic  sugar  wiU 
notably  increase.  The  railway  referred  to  is  a  narrow-gauge  line 
22  kilometers  long,  the  concession  for  which  was  gi-anted  to  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Sugar  Co.  in  January,  1916,  that  company  agreeing  to  com¬ 
plete  the  first  section  of  13  kilometers  wdthin  two  years  and  the 
remainder  of  the  line  w  ithin  six  years.  The  concession  is  a  valuable 
one,  inasmuch  as  under  it  material,  machinery,  tools,  and  spare 
parts  required  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  line  can 
be  imported  free  of  customs  duties  for  a  period  of  25  years.  The 
Paraguayan  Sugar  Co.  is  capitalized  at  $300,000  gold  and  is  paying 
dividends.  The  commercial  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Argentina 
provides  for  the  free  reciprocal  exchange  of  sugar  between  the  two 
countries,  so  that  a  good  market  is  open  in  Argentina  for  probably 
all  the  excess  sugar  that  can  be  produced  in  Paraguay  for  many 
years  to  come. 


The  Nationjxl  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  appropriating  such  funds 
as  may  he  necessary  for  holding  an  INDUSTRIAL  EXF’OSITTON 
in  Lima  in  1921.  Among  the  first  steps  to  he  taken  in  this  enterprise 
will  he  the  formulating  of  a  program,  the  selection  of  the  exposition 
site,  and  the  drawing  of  the  plans  of  the  exposition  buildings  and 
grounds.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  exposition  one  of  the  finest  of 

its  kind  over  held  in  South  America. - On  December  80,  1917,  the 

opening  session  of  the  FIRST  NATIONAL  MINING  CONGRESS  was 
hold  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Lima,  capitid  of  the  Republic,  with 
the  object  of  suggesting  plans  that  will  better  enable  the  Government 
to  encourage  the  development  of  mining  in  Peru.  ‘The  President  of 
the  Republic  and  his  cabinet  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. - Congress  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment 

in  the  city  of  Chiclayo  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  tdlAFTS 
similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  Lima.  The  law  provides  in  the 
budget  the  income  from  certain  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 

school. - Congress  recently  modified  article  26  of  the  mining  code 

concerning  the  payment  of  MINING  TAXES  and  prescribing  the 

date  and  form  in  which  said  taxes  are  to  ho  paid. - There  was 

recently  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Tarma  a  large  deposit  of 
POTASSIUM  SALTS.  Because  of  the  importance  of  those  deposits 
and  their  probable  value  to  the  State,  the  chief  executive  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  the  corps  of  Government  engineers  engaged  in 
mining  operations  and  in  the  survey  of  water  rights  to  investigate  the 
report  upon  the  deposits  referred  to  before  further  jirospecting  and 
denouncements  are  permitted  to  ho  made  in  the  zone  in  question, 
and  suspending  in  the  meanwhile  former  denouncements.  La  Prensa, 
a  daily  paper  of  Lima,  states  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  another  indication  of  the  wonderful  richness  of  Peru  in 
mineral  resources,  and  it  is  evidently  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
see  the  deposits  worked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  redound  to  the  good 
of  the  mining  industry.  The  value  of  potassium  salts  has  gradually 
increased  within  the  last  few  years  because  of  their  use  as  a  fertilizer 
and  in  industrid  processes. — ^ — The  President  has  promulgated  a  law 
granting  Manuel  Pio  Portugal  permission  to  establish  a  line  of  vessels 
to  be  used  in  navigating  the  CHIRO  RIVER.  The  conditions  gov¬ 
erning  such  navigation,  the  charges  to  be  made  for  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  service,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  permission 

is  vahd  are  sot  forth  in  the  law  referred  to. - A  bill  proposed  to  the 

National  Congress  by  the  food  commission  concerning  the  FISHING 
INDUSTRY,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
Republic,  became  a  law  in  December  last.  Under  this  law  any  resi- 
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dent  of  Peru  has  a  right  to  engage  in  the  fisliing  industry  and  to  use 
any  methods  in  prosecuting  same  not  prohibited  by  law.  Among 
the  methods  prohibited  are  the  use  of  dynamite,  other  explosives, 
poisons,  or  any  substance  or  method  tending  to  detroy  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  fish  or  the  destruction  of  vegetable  substances  upon  which  they 
feed.  In  order  that  the  propagation  of  fish  may  not  be  impaired  or 
destroyed,  the  Repubhc  has  been  divided  into  zones,  and  fisliing  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  different  zones  during  the  procreative  seasons.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  executive  to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  encourage  the  industry  of  salting  and  canning  fish. - On 

January  31  last  the  new  building  of  the  corps  of  MINING  ENGI¬ 
NEERS,  situated  on  San  Andres  Street  in  Lima,  was  officially 
inaugurated.  Tlie  minister  of  finance  and  the  principal  native  and 
foreign  engineers-  residing  in  Lima  were  present  at  the  inaugurating 

ceremonies. - Statistics  just  published  concerning  the  business  of 

the  Peruvian  maritime  ports  in  1917  show  that  during  that  year 
4,173  STEAMSHIPS  and  4,323  sailing  vessels  entered  the  Pacific 
coast  ports  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  foreign  steamers  visiting  these 
ports,  1,089  were  Cliilean,  1,035  English,  and  214  North  American. 


A  BANK  STATEMENT  just  published  by  the  auditing  department 
of  the  Government  of  Salvador  shows  that  on  December  31,  1917,  the 
Occidental  Bank,  Salvadorefio  Bank,  and  the  Agricultural  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank,  aU  doing  business  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  had  in  circu¬ 
lation  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  16,217,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by 
gold  and  silver  coin  deposits  aggregating  6,064,216  pesos.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  on  the  date  referred  to  was  4,077,833, 
of  whicli  2,760,768  were  in  denominations  of  1  peso,  266,246  in  biUs  of 
2  pesos,  705,931  in  biUs  of  5  pesos,  232,061  in  bills  of  10  pesos,  55,085 
in  biUs  of  25  pesos,  17,421  in  bUls  of  50  pesos,  38,338  in  bills  of  100 
pesos,  and  1,983  in  bills  of  500  pesos.  The  three  banks  mentioned 

have. a  paid-up  capital  of  7,300,000  pesos.  (Peso  =$0.6918.) - On 

January  13  of  the  present  year  an  ELECTION  OF  DEPUTIES  to  the 

Lower  House  of  Congress  was  held  throughout  the  Republic. - 

Demographic  statistics  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  for  1917  just 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  give  the  births  during  that  year 
as  2,809  and  the  deaths  as  2,256,  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
of  553.  The  prevailing  diseases  were  malaria,  dysentery,  and  infantile 
paralysis.  Of  the  births  during  the  year  1,420  were  males  and  1,389 

females. - La  Prensa,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 

states  that  the  National  Government  has  just  purchased  suburban 
lands  situated  on  Hospital  Rosales  Street  with  the  object  of  giving 
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them  to  the  different  FOREIGN  LEGATIONS  in  Salvador  for  resi¬ 
dential  purposes.— — About  the  niiddle  of  January  last  Sr.  Carlos 
Mendez,  President  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  Vice  President, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  high  Government  officials,  and  distinguished 
citizens,  visited  the  cities  of  Zacatecoluca  and  San  Vicente,  capitals, 
respectively,  of  the  departments  of  La  Paz  and  San  Vicente,  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  to  public  traffic  of  the  BRANCH  RAILWAY  just 
completed  between  the  two  cities  referred  to.  This  railway  also 
places  in  quick  and  rapid  communication  the  eastern  with  the  central 

and  western  part  of  the  Republic. - On  January  16  last  the  opening 

of  the  present  SCHOOL  YEAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES 
took  place  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  and  the  secretary  of  war 
were  present  at  the  ceremonies.  At  the  same  time  the  Chief  Executive 
opened  to  public  use  the  new  museum  recently  established  in  the 

university. - According  to  a  report  submitted  by  the  director  of 

the  Government  engraving  and  printing  bureau  of  San  Salvador,  the 
work  done  by  the  bureau  in  1917  consisted  of  288,501  copies  of 
ofiicially  printed  matter,  725,623  sheets  of  sealed  paper,  235,000 
revenue  stamps,  109  diplomas,  and  313,420  postal  cards.  The  total 

value  of  the  work  aggregated  235,670  pesos. - -A  recent  executive 

decree  estaMishes  courses  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Salvador  in  the  national  capital  for  MIDWIVES  and 
female  nurses,  and  provides  scholarships  for  14  students  in  the  course 
on  obstetrics;  that  is  to  say,  one  from  each  of  the  departments.  This 
is  the  first  opportunity  offered  in  the  Republic  to  Salvadorian  women 

to  perfect  themselves  in  these  useful  occupations. - The  bureau  of 

statistics  proposes  to  publish  in  the  near  future  a  commercial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  INDUSTTIIAL  DIRECTORY  of  the  Republic  of  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  has  taken  steps  to  secure  the  necessary  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  from  banks,  business  houses,  insurance  companies,  educational 
institutions,  exporters  and  importers,  manufacturers,  agriculturists, 
etc.  This  information  is  to  be  compiled  and  published  and  then 

circulated  in  foreign  countries. - During  the  latter  part  of  December 

a  course  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  conducted  for  school-teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
San  Salvador. 


The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
has  furnished  the  Monthly  Bulletin  with  the  following  data: 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  fiscal  years  ending  August  31,  1916  and 
1917,  all  values  expressed  in  Uruguayim  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342),  the 
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export  appraisement  figures  being  subject  to  revision  i)y  the  gen¬ 
eral  statistical  board.  Fiscal  year  1917:  Imports,  25,027,299;  ex¬ 
ports,  57,514,409.  Fiscal  year  1916:  Imports,  22,041,481 :  exports, 
41,809,279.  Excess  commerce  in  1917,  as  compared  with  1916: 

Imports,  2,985,818;  exports,  15,707,130. - llie  condition  of  the 

BANKS  was  as  follows:  August,  1916,  gold  coin  on  himd,  31,129,690 
pesos,  as  compared  with  49,946,778  pesos  in  August,  1917.  Dis¬ 
counts  and  advances  in  August.  1916,  were  67,367,533  pesos,  as 
compared  with  74,524,161  pesos  during  the  same  month  of  1917. 
Total  circulation  in  1916,  24,630,190  pesos,  as  compared  with 
29,213,510  pesos  in  191 7.  The  deposits  in  account  current  in  August, 
1916,  were  27,269,291  pesos,  as  compared  with  37,934,621  pesos  in 
August,  1917.  On  time,  sight,  and  savings  banks  deposits  in  August, 

1916,  20,106,971  pesos,  as  compared  with  25,792,510  pesos  in  August, 

1917.  - The  montldy  transactions  of  tlie  BOARD  OF  TRADE  in 

August,  1916,  were  6,925,785  pesos,  nominal  value,  as  compared  with 
12,004,945  pesos,  nominal  vidue,  in  August,  1917.  The  cash  vidue 
of  these  transactions  in  August,  1916,  was  6,254,356  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10,311,855  pesos  in  August,  1917. - The  REVENUES 

collected  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  were 
3,692,540  pesos,  as  compared  with  3,167,225  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  or  an  increase  during  the  period 
referred  to  in  1917  of  525,315  pesos.  The  customs  revenues  in 
August  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  were  1,778,047  pesos,  as  compared 

witli  1,792,918  pesos  in  August  of  the  fiscjd  year  1917-18. - The 

President  has  promulgated  the  law  adding  1 20,000  pesos  to  the  expense 

budget  to  be  disbursed  for  AGRICULTURAL  DEFENwSE. .  -The 

executive  has  sent  a  message  and  bill  to  the  general  assembly  recom¬ 
mending  the  enactment  of  a  law  imposing  a  DUTY  ON  EXPORTS 
OF  WOOL  AND  HIDES,  levied  with  the  object  of  offsetting  the 
decreasi'  in  the  public  revenues,  and  especially  in  the  customs  rev(‘- 
nues,  caused  by  the  world  war.  The  bill  provides  that  unwashed 
wools,  dry  and  salt  cattle  hides,  and  dry  sheepskins  shall  pay  an 
export  duty  of  4  per  cent  on  the  current  market  value. - ^Thc  depart¬ 

ment  of  state  of  Uruguay,  in  answin-  to  a  communication  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign  ndations  of  Peru  concerning  tlu*  breaking  off  of 
intercourse  with  the  G(*rman  Empire,  said:  ‘‘The  attitude  of  Peru, 
awaited  as  a  logical  conseiiuence  (»f  her  foreign  policy,  has  produced 
a  good  impression  in  Uruguay,  whose  Governnnmt  adopted  simidta- 
neously  like  measures  based  on  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
solidarity  and  cordiid  sympathy  with  the  powers  which  defend  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  sovereignty  of  small  nations.  Uruguay, 
which  hopes  to  see  the  nations  of  the  New  World  solidly  united, 
sends  a  sincere  message  of  frank  and  loyal  sympathy  to  Peru,  which, 
on  joining  the  Leiigue  of  Honor,  contributed  all  of  her  beautiful  tra- 
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ditions  of  right  and  justice  which  have  invariably  governed  her  in 
her  international  intercourse.”— — The  National  Constituent  Con¬ 
vention  concluded  its  sessions  by  convoking  the  people  to  a  plebescite, 
held  November  25,  1917,  which  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  the 
NEW  CONSTITUTION  agreed  upon  by  the  two  great  historic 
parties. - Alejandro  Scherdatskay,  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESEN¬ 

TATIVE  of  the  Provision^  Government  of  Russia  near  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Uruguay,  has  filed  his  credentials. - The  committees  on 

legislation  and  finance  of  the  Senate  have  reported  upon  the  bill  of 
the  executive  power,  introduced  because  of  the  breaking  off  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany,  concerning  the  use  of  the  GERMAN  SHIPS 
interned  in  the  port  of  Montevideo.  The  reports  of  both  committees 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  thest^  vessels  should  be  temporary, 
the  sole  object  of  their  utilization  being  to  relieve  slupping.  To 
accomplish  this  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  leased  to  one  or  more 
concessionaires  instead  of  being  operated  direc.tly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  recommendation  has  the  approval  of  the  President. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  there  are  WATERFALLS  estimated  to 
be  available  for  the  daily  production  of  electricity  to  the  extent  of 
;i0,250  horsepower.  For  a  number  of  years  some  of  these  cataracts 
have  been  iitilized  in  developing  electric  energy  equal  to  8,750  horse¬ 
power  every  24  hours.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  cataracts — 
said  to  be  the  second  highest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  having 
an  available  fall  of  3,346  feet — is  that  of  Naiguata  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name  about  1 0  miles  eiist  of  ('aracas.  The  How 
of  water  dxiring  the  maximum  of  the  dry  season  at  the  Naiguata  F alls 
is,  approximately,  136  gallons  per  second,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
sufficient  to  generate  8,000  horsepower  per  day,  all  of  which,  it  is  said, 
could  be  used  at  once  in  Caracas  and  vicinity  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  present  charge  per  month  in  Caracas  for  10  hours  daily  use  of 
electric  current  for  industrial  purposes,  according  to  figures  furnished 
by  United  States  Consul  Homer  Brett,  of  La  Guaira,  is,  per  horse¬ 
power,  jvs  follows:  One  horsepower,  .1f23.16;  2  horsepower,  $38.60; 
31  horsepower,  $48.25;  5  horsepower,  $57.90,  and  10  horsepower, 
$96.50.  Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  Ihiited 
States  with  the  object  of  securing  capitM  to  the  approximate  amoimt 
of  $1,000,000  for  use  in  developing  electric  power  from  the  Naiguata 

F»ills. - A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government 

of  Venezuela  shows  that  the  direct  administration  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  SALT  MONOPOLY,  stamp,  cigarette,  and  li((uor  taxes, 
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which  were  formerly  collected  through  private  agencies,  resulted  in 
1916  in  an  increased  income  from  these  sources  amounting  to 
5,780,078  bolivares  (81,115,555)  and  has  done  away  with  the  private 
monopolies  which  at  one  time  obtained  in  the  cigarette  business  and 

liquor  traffic. - The  department  of  promotion  (fomento),  which 

looks  after  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  employed  in  1916 
an  American  Jigronomic  engineer  to  open  a  model  experiment  station 
and  to  superintend  the  survey  of  the  unused  public  hmds  of  the 
nation.  Statistics  compiled  by  this  department  show  that  the  area 
of  the  Republic  is  1 ,020,400  square  kilometers  (393,976  square  miles), 
and  that  the  estimated  population  at  the  beginning  of  1917  was 
2,824,934  inhabitants,  some  of  the  most  tliinly  populated  territories 
having  an  average  of  only  0.3  per  square  kilometer. — —The  15  gold 
MINING  companies  operating  in  Venezuela  in  1916  produced 
1,910,750  grams  of  pure  gold;  the  3  copper  mining  companies,  28,696 
tons  of  copper;  the  1  asphalt  mine  in  operation,  47,201  tons;  and 
the  4  coal  mines  exploited  during  that  year,  21,988  tons.  Among 
the  useful  ores  found  in  the  Merida  Mountain  chain  which  could  be 
worked  under  favorable  conditions  are  copper  and  iron.  The  most 
promising  copper  mines  in  this  region  are  the  Seboruco,  near  Alto 
de  los  Bueyes,  on  La  Grita  River,  at  an  elevation  of  1 ,000  meters 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  mines  are  not  now  worked,  due 
largely  to  transportation  difficulties.  La  Fortuna  copper  mine,  near 
Las  Tapias,  2,134  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  unexploited.  At  some  future  time,  when  highway  and 
railroad  development  give  to  this  part  of  Venezuela  easy  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  these  mines  will  doubtless  become  paying  properties. 
Pyrites  of  iron  are  found  in  large  quantities  at  Jaji,  and  hematites 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Valera.  Lead,  sulphur,  and  coal  are  also 
encoimtered  in  tliis  region,  but  are  not  at  present  exploited  commer¬ 
cially. - The  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  in  operation  about  535 

miles  of  RAILWAYS,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  La  Guaira  and 
Caracas  line  which  connects  the  port  of  La  Guaira  with  the  national 
capital.  The  Great  Railway  of  Venezuela,  111  miles  in  extent,  is 
one  of  the  longest  lines  in  the  Republic.  This  road  traverses  a  rich 
agricultural,  mining,  and  stock-raising  country  from  Caracas  to 
Valencia,  and  has  212  bridges  and  86  tunnels.  Others  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hnes  of  the  Venezuelan  railway  system  are  the  Venezuela  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway,  the  Puerto  CabeUo  and  Valencia  Railway,  the  latter 
having  as  its  seaboard  terminal  probably  the  best  natural  harbor  in 
the  Republic,  and  the  Bohvar  Railway,  the  oldest  line  in  operation 
in  the  country,  and  which  runs  from  the  port  of  Tucucas  to  Bar- 
quisimento. 


